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INTRODUCTION, 


Taste  is»  in  general,  considered  as  that 
Faculty  of  the  Human  Mind,  by  which  we 
perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  Beautiful 
or  SuBUME  in  the  works  of  Nature  or  Art 
The  perception  of  these  qualities  is  at- 
tended with  an  Emotion  of  Pleasure,  very 
distinguishable  from  every  other  pleasure 
of  our  Nature,  and  which  is  accordingly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Emotion 
of  Taste.  The  distinction  of  the  objects 
of  Taste  into  the  Sublime  and  the  Beauti- 
ibiy  has  produced  a  similar  division  of  this 
Emotion,  into  the  Emotion  of  Sublimi- 
ty, and  the  Emotion  of  Beauty. 
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The  Qualities  that  produce  these  Emo- 
tions, are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  class 
of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,   and 
the  Emotions  themselves  afford  one  of  the 
most  extensive  sources  of  human  delight. 
They  occur  to  us»  amid  every  variety  of 
External  Scenery,  and  among  many  di- 
versities of  disposition  and  affection  jn  the 
Mind  of  Man.    The  most  pleasing  Arts  of 
human  invention  are  altogether  directed  to 
their  pursuit :  And  even  the  necessary  Arts 
are  exalted  into  dignity,  by  the  Genius  that 
can  unite  Beauty  with  use.    From  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Society,  to  its  last  stage,  of 
improvement,  they  afford  an  innocent  and 
elegant  amusement,  to  private  life,    at  the 
same  time  that  they  increase  the  Splendour 
of  National  Character;  and  in  the  progress 
of  Nations,  as  well  as  of  Individuals^  white 
they  attract  attention    from   the ;  pleasures 
they  bestow^  they  sei^ve  to  exalt  the  humaot 
Mind,  from  corporeal  to  intelleptual  pur** 
suits. 


d 
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'these  Qualities,  however,  though  so  im* 
portant  to  human  happiness,  are  .not  tha 
objects  of  iminediatd  observation  ;  and  in 
the  attempt  to  ^investigate  them,  .various 
circumstances  unite  to  .perplex  >our  xreseardi. 
They  are  often  obscured  under  the  number 
of  qualities  with  which  they  are  accidental- 
ly combined  :  They  result  often  from  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  the.  qualities  of  objects, 
or  the  relation  of  certain  parts  of  objectis  to 
each  other:  They  are  stiil  oftenerj  perhaps, 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  our  qwb:  minds, 
and  vary  in  their  effects  with  the'  disposi- 
tions in  which  they  happen  to  be  observed. 
In  all  cases,  while  we  feel  the  £motions 
they  excite,  we  are  ignorant .  of  the .  causes 
by  which  they  are  produced  ;  and  when  we 
seek  to  discover  them,  we  have  Qto.  other 
method  of  discover v,  than  that  varied  and 
patient  Experiment,  by  which,  amid  these 
complicated  circumstances,  we;  may  gra- 
dually ascertain  the  peculiar  qualities^ which, 

by  the  Constitution  of  our  Nature,  are 

1 
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permaneDtly  connected  with  tbe 
we  feel. 

In  the  employment  of  this  mqf)e  of  lur 
vestigation,  there  are  two  great  objects  of 
attention  and  inquiry,  which  seem  to  iUr 
clnde  all  that  is  either  necessary,  or  perhaps 
possible,  for  us  to  discover  on  the  subject 
o^  Taste. 

These  objects  are, 

I.  To  investigate  the  Natuae  of  those 
Qualities  that  produce  the  Emotions  of 
Taste  :  And, 

IL  To  investigate  the  Nature  of  that 
Faculty,  by  which  these  Emotions  are 
received. 

These  investigations,  however,  are  not  to 
be  considered  only  as  objects  of  philosophi- 
cal curiosity.  They  have  an  immediate  re- 
laticHi  to  all  the  Arts  that  are  directed  to 
the  production  either  of  the  Beautiful 
or  the  Sublime  ;  and  they  afford  tbe  only 
means  by  which  the  principles  of  these  v^ 
nous  arts  can  be  ascertained.    Without  a 
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just  and  accorate  ocMM^eption  of  the  Natui« 
of  these  Qualities^  the  Artiett  must  be  un- 
able to  determine^  whether  the  Beauty  he 
creates  is  Temporary  or  permanent,  whether 
adapted  to  the  accidental  prejudices  of  his 
Age,  or  to  the  uniform  constitution  of  the 
human  Mind  ;  and  whatever  the  Scieooe  of 
Criticism  can  afford  for  the  improvement 
or  correction  of  Taste,  must  altogether  de« 
pend  upon  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Nature  and  Laws  of  this  Faculty. 

To  both  these  Inquiries,  however,  there 
is  a  preliminary  investigation,  which  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  and  without  which 
every  conclusion  we  form,  must  be  either 
imperfect  or  vague.  In  the  investigation 
of  Causes,  the  first  and  most  important 
step^  is  the  accurate  examination  of  the  £f* 
FECT  to  be  explained.  In  the  Science  of 
Mind,  however,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Body, 
there  are  few  effects  altogether  simple,  or  in 
which  accidental  circumstances  are  not  com- 
bined with  the  proper  effect.    Unless,  there- 
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ibre,  by  means  of  reipeated  Experiments, 
such  accidental  circumstances  are  accurate-* 
]y  distinguished  from  the  phenomena^  that 
permanently  characterize  the  effect,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  incUiding  in  the  Cause, 
the  causes  also  of  all  the  accidental  circum* 
stances  with  which  the  effect  is  accompa-- 
nied. 

With  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  in  almost 
every  instance,  many  other  accidental  Emo« 
tions  of  Pleasure  are  united :  the  various 
simple  pleasures  that  arise  from  other  qua« 
lities  of  the  object ;  the  pleasure  of  agree- 
able Sensation,  in  the  case  of  Material  ob* 
jects;  and  in  all,  that  pleasure  which  by 
the  Constitution  of  our  Nature  is  annexed 
to  the  Exercise  of  our  Faculties.  Unless 
therefore,  we  have  previously  acquired  a 
distinct  and  accurate  conception  of  that 
peculiar  effect  which  is  produced  on  our 
Minds,  when,  the  Emotions  of  Taste. are 
felt,  and  can.  precisely  distinguish  it  from 
the  effects  V  that  are  produced  by  these  acci* 


(kdtal  Qil^ikiM^  we>  must  tieocBsarily  in- 
clude in  the  Cause*  of  such  Emotions^  those 
Qualities  alM^  which  are  the  oauses  of  the 
accidental  pleasuites  with  which  this  £mo»> 
tioQ  is  accompaaied»  The  variety  of  Sys*- 
terns  that  Philosophers  have  adopted  upc«i 
this  Subjed,  and  the  various  Emotions  into 
^hich  they  bate  resolved  the  Emotion  of 
l^iste,  while  they  iafibrd  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  nomemus  accidental  pleasures  that 
accoitfpatiy  these  Emotions,  afford  also  a 
tftrohg  itlustratiott  of  the  necessity  of  pre* 
ti<Msly  ascertaiflitig'  the  Nature  of  this  Ef^ 
feet,  befttre  we  attempt  to  investigate  its 
Caatfe.  With  regard,  therefore^  to  both 
the^  fn(}Oirie«^  the  first  and  most  iinportanf 
step  is  accumtely  to  examitie  the  Nature  of 
this  Emotion  itself,  and  its  distinction  from 
vftfy  other  EmoeHMi  of  Pleasore ;  and  our 
capacity  at  discoferifyg  either  the  Ntltim» 
<^  the  QiMililks  that  produce  the  Emotions 
of  Taste^  or  the  Nature  of  the  Faoulty  by 
they  are  received,  will  be  exactly 
VOL.  I.  b 
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proportioned  to  our  accuracy  in  ascertain- 
ing  the  Nature  of  the  Emotion  itseIC 

When  we  look  back  to  the  history  of 
these  investigatioDSy  and  to  the  Theories 
which  have  been  so  liberally  formed  uppn 
the  subject,  there  is  one  fact  that  must  ne- 
cessarily strike  us,  viz.  That  all  these  Theo- 
ries  have  uniformly  taken  for  granted*  the 
Simplicity  of  this  Emotion ;  that  they  have 
considered  it  as  an  Emotion  too  plain,  and 
too  commonly  felt,  to  admit  of  any  Analy- 
sis ;  that  they  have  as  uniformly,  therefore, 
referred  it  to  sooje  one  Principle  or  Law 
of  the  Human  Mind ;  and  that  they  have 
therefore  conpluded,  that  the  Discovery  of 
that  me  Principle  was  the  essential  key  by 
which  all  the  Pleasures  of  Taste  were  to  be 
resolved. 

While  they  have  assumed  this  funda- 
mental Principle,  the  various  Theories  of 
Philosophers  may,  and  indeed  must",  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  two  following  Classes  of  Sup- 
position. 
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I.  The  first  class  is  that  which  resolves 
tbe  Emotioa  of  Taste  directly  into  an  ori- 
gioal  Law  of  our  Nature^  which  supposes  a 
Senses  or  Seusesip  by  which  the  qualities  of 
Betiuty  and  Sublimity  are  perceived  and 
felt,  as  their  appropriate  objects ;  and  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  the  genuine  object 
^of  the  Arts  of  Taste,  is  to  discover,  and  to 
imitate  those  Qualities  in  every  Subject, 
which  the  prescription  of  Naturq  has  thus 
made  essentially  either  beautiful  or  sublime. 
To  this  first  class  of  Hypotheses  belong 
almost  all  the  Theories  of  Music,  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  of  Sculpture,  the  theory  of  Mr 
Hogarth,  of  the  Abbe  Winkelman,  and  per- 
haps/in  its  last  riesult,  also  the  theory  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.    It  is  the  species  of  Hy- 
pothesis which  is  naturally  resorted  to  by  all 
Artists  and  Amateurs, — by  those,  whose  ha- 
bits of  Thought  lead  them  to  attend  more 
to  the  Causes  of  their  Emotions,  than  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Emotions  themselves^ 
XL.  The  second  Class  of  Hypotheses  arises 


from  thq  opposite  View  oS  tbe  SuiiydcU  It 
19  tb«t  which  resrsts  the  idea  of  any  ti«w  or 
peeuKar  Sense,  disbnct  from  the  cAmmon 
principles  of  our  Natme ;  which  suppotee 
soflie  one  known  and  acknowledged  Prim- 
ciple  or  Afiection  of  Mind,  to  be  the  Ibunda* 
t]or>  of  all  the  Emotions  we  receive  frmn  tbe 
Objects  of  Taste,  and  which  resot  ws,  tbeie- 
fore,  an  the  various  Phenomena  into  sese 
more  genet^l  Law  of  our  intellectual  or 
moral  Constitution.  O^  thi»  kind  are  tbe 
Hypotheses  of  M.  Diderot,  who  attributes 
all  our  Emotions  of  tbi^  kind  to  the  peicep- 
tion  of  Relation  ;  of  Mr  Hame,  who  remtves 
them  into  our  Sense  of  Utility  ;  of  tbe  ve- 
nerable St  Austin,  who,  with  nobler  views^  a 
thousand  years  ago,  resolved  them  into  the 
pleasure  whicb  belongs  to  the  perception  of 
Order  and  Design,  &c.  It  is  tbe  species  of 
Hypothesis  most  natural  to  retired  and 
philosophic  Mind^ ;  to  those,  wbose  habits 
have  led  them  to  attend  more  to  the  Nature 
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» 

<if  tbe  EmotHMiia  tlwjr  felt,  thm  to  the 
Oanses  wAiich  produoed  tbetn. 

If  the  success  df  these  loQg  and  varied 
Inquiries  has  not  correspooded  to  the  Ge^ 
nius  or  the  industry  of  the  Philosophers 
who  havie  pursued  them,  a  suspicion  may 
airise  that  diere  has  been  something  foulty 
m  the  principle  of  their  investigatioo  :  and 
that  some  fiindameotal  assumption  has  been 
made,  which  ought  &rst  to  have  heen  pa-» 
tiently  and  securely  ascertained,.  It  was  this 
suspickm  that  iirst  led  to  the  following  fn- 
qutries :  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Simpli* 
cmr  OP  Tfix  Emotion  of  Tast£,  was  a 

Principle  much  too  hastily  adopted  ;  and 
tiiat  tbe  coosequenoes  which  followed  from 
it  (uader  both  these  Glasses  of  Hy  potheses)^ 
Here  tery  little  recoticileable  with  tbe  most 
common  ekperieoce  of  Humdn  Feeling;  and 
from  the  examination  <]if  this  pnelimip^aiy 
Qttttstioa,  I  was  led  gradually  to  couclu* 
siooB  lerhiah  aeem^d  not  only  to  me,  but  to 

ethei%  whoMopimoa  I  wkie  far  more  than 
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my  own,  of  an  importance  not  unworthy  of 
being  presented  to  the  public     In  doing 

< 

this,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  entered  up- 
on a  new  and  untrodden  path :  and  I  feel 
all  my  own  weakness  in  pursuing  it :  yet  I 
trust  my  Readers  will  believe^  that  I  should 
not  have  pursued  it  so  long,  if  I  were  not 
convinced  that  it  would  finally  terminate  in 
views  not  only  important  to  the  Arts  of 
Taste,  but  important  also  to  the  Philosiophy 
of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  Inquiries  which  follow  naturally  di- 
vide themselves  into  the  following  Parts; 
and  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  following 
order: 

1. 1  shall  begin  with  an  Analysis  of  the . 
Effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  Mind, 
wheA  the  Emotions  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity 
are  folt.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that, 
thisefiect  is  very  different  from  the' deter* 
minatioH  of  a  Sense  ;  that  it  isinot  in  fiict 
a  Simple,  but  a  Complex  Emotion  ;i  that  ifc- 
involves  in  all  cases,  Istp  the  ^rodiietioo  of 
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some  Simple  Emotion^  or  the  exercise  of 
some  moral  Affection.;  and  idly^  the  con- 
sequent Excitement  of  a  peculiar  Exercise 
of  the  Imagination ;  that  these  concomitant 
effects  are  distinguishable,  aikd  very  often 
distinguished  in'  our  experience ;  and  that 
the  peculiar  pleasure  of  the  Beautiful  or 
the  Sublime  is  only  felt  when  these  two  ei^ 
fects  are  conjoined,  and  the  Complex  Emo- 
tion produced. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Subject  will  lead 
to  another  Inquiry  of  some  difficulty  and 
extent,  viz.  into  the  origin  of  the  Beauty 
and, Sublimity,  of « the  Qualities  of  Matter^ 
To  tliis  subordinate .  Inquiry  I  shall  devote 
a  separate  .Essay;  1  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  that  all  the  Phenomena  are  reducible 
to  the  same>general  Principle,  and  that  the 
Qualities  of  Matter  are  not  beautiful  or 
sublime  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are, 
byf  vafkma  ineans,  the  Signs  or  Expressions 
of  (Qualities,  capable  of  producing  Emo- 
tioa. 
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II.  From  ihis  EsMBiiiaiUon  of  the  Ev* 
FECT  I  shall  proeeedt  in  the  8ecokjd  Pabt» 
to  investigate  the  Causes  which  are  pran* 
ductiveof  it ;  Qr»  in  other  words,  the  Sourcn 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Suhlime  in  Nature 
and  Art. 

In  the  Qouree  of  tlus  investigation  I  shall 
endeaTour  to  shew,  1st,  That  theito  is  no 
single  emotion  into  which  these  varied  e^ 
fects  can  be  resolved  ;  that  on  the  contrary 
every  simple  emotion,  and  therefore  every 
object  which  is  capable  of  producing  any 
simple  emotion,  nuy  be  the  foundation  of* 
the  complex  emotioii  of  Beauty  or  Sublimit* 
ty.  But,  m  the  second  piaeef  that  this  com- 
plex emotion  oi'  Beauty  ctt  Sublimity  is 
never  produced,  unless, .  beside  the  exdte- 
ment  of  nme  simple  emotion,  the  imi^na^ 
tion  also  is  excitedf  and  the  exercise  of  the 
two  feculties  oombioed  in  the  general  ^ 
feet.  The  prosecution  of  the  sul^et/wiN 
lead  me  to  the  prindpai  o^ect  of  the  tn^iiy, 
to  shew  what  is  that  Law  of  Mind,  accords 


mg  to  whichi  ii>  ftotcial  life,  this  exercise  or 
enif^ment  df  imagioaticni  is  exoited ;  and 
what  are  the  ineanis  by  whicb,  in  the  diSer^ 
Ukt  Fine  Arts,  the  artist  is  able  to  awaken 
ttiis  important  exercise  of  imaginatioD,  and 
to  exalt  oljjects  of  simple  and  common  plea<* 
sure,  into  objects  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity. 

In  this  part  of  the  subyecti  there  are  two 
subordinate  inquiries  which  will  necessarily 
demafid  attention. 

L  The  Qualitiei  of  Sublimity  and  Beau*; 
ty,  am  Ascofvered  not  only  in  pleasing  or 
agroeable  subjects*  but  frequently  also  ia 
olgeots  that  ane  in  themsdves  productive  (rf* 
Pain  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  produce 
tiona  €^  the  Fine  Arts  are  founded  upon 
sobjeets  of  Tbrbor  and  Distress.  It 
will  ferm»  tfaereibw,  an  obvious  and  import)* 
ant  inquiry,  to  ascertain  fay  what  meant 
this  singular  e0eok  is  produced  in  real 
ifATDEB,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be 
in  tbe  Com  positions  of  Art. 
There  ia  a  distinction  in  the  effiseis 
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produced  upon  our :  miods: .  by  objeots  i)£ 
Taste,  and  this^  dntiDCtioD,  both  ia  the  emo- 
tions aod  their  causes,  .  has  beea  express 
sed  by  the  terms  of  Su^UMiTY  and 
Beauty*  It  will  form^  therefore,  a  second 
object  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  THE  NaTQSB 
OF  THIS  DISTINCTION,  both  With  regard  to 
these  emotions  and  to  the  qualities  that 
produce  them. 

III.  From  the  preceding  inquiries  I  shall 
proceed,  in  the  last  part,  to  investigate 
the  NATURE  of  that  Faculty  by  which  these 
emotions  are  perceived  and  felt.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew,  that  it  has  no  resqm* 
blance  to  a  sense ;  that  as,  whenever  it  is 
employed,  two  distinct  and  independent 
Powers  of  Mind  are  employed,  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  separate  and  peculiar 
faculty,  and  that  it  is  finally  to  be  resolved 
into. more  general  Principles  of  our;  con* 
stitution.  These  speculations  will  proha^ 
bly  lead  to  the  important  iniqfuiry,  whether 
there  is  any  standard,  by  which  the  per* 
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fectioA  or  im^terfection  of  our  sentiments 
upon  these  subjects  may  be  determined; 
to  some  explanation  of  the  means  by 
which  Taste  may  be  corrected  or  improved; 
and  to  some  illustration  of  the  purposes 
which  this  peculiar  constitution  of  bur  na- 
ture serves,  in  the  increase  of  human  Hap« 
FiNEss,  and  the  exaltation  of  human  Cha- 

BACT£R. 

I  fi^ei  it  incumbent  dn  me,  however,  to 
ioform  my  Readers^  that  I  am  to  employ, 
in  these  inquiries^  a  different  kind  of  evi- 
dence from  what  has  usually  been  employ- 
ed by  writers  iipOQ  thiese  subjects,  and  that 
my  illustrations  will  be  derived,  much  less 
fioih  the  compositions  of  the  Fine  Arts 
than  from  the  ap|f)earai]ces  of  common  na- 
ture, aqd  4he  expenenoe  of  common  m^Q* 
If  the  Eiiie  Arts  are  in  reality  arts  Qt\  imi- 
tation, their  Principles,  are  to.be  sought  for 
in  the  su^ledt  which  they  imitate ;;  find  it  is 
ever  to  be  remembered,  •'  That  Music,  Ar- 
"  chitecture,  and  Painting,  as  well  as  Poe- 
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^  tnf  MM  Onilonr^  we  to  dodate  tiiar  Isvb 

^  Old  niiei  fitia  the  general  Sane  aid  TMte 
'^  of  maoidiid^  and  oot  ihim  the  prindplei 
^  of  thete  Arts  tfaeoselfcs :  in  otber  vonb» 
^  that  the  Taste  is  not  to  coafarai  to  the 
^Ait,  but  the  Alt  to  the  Taste  V  Infol- 
knrtog  this  mode  of  ilhistntioD,  while  I  am 
seonble  that  I  render  my  book  less  aoMB- 
mgp  I  trust  I  may  render  it  more  usefoL 
The  most  effi?ctual  method  to  chec^  the 
etnpiricism,  either  of  Art  or  of  Science  is 
to  maltiplyy  as  fer  as  possible,  the  number 
of  those  who  can  observe,  and  judge ;  and 
(whatever  may  be  the  condusions  of  my 
readers  with  regard  to  my  own  particular 
opinions^)  I  shall  not  have  occupied  their  at*- 
tention  in  vain,  if  I  can  lead  them  to  think 
and  to  feel  for  themselves ;  to  employ  the 
powers  which  are  given  them  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  given;  and,  upon  subfecti 
where  all  men  are  entitled  to  judge,  to  dis*- 

*  Mr  Addiaoiw 
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regard  alike  the  abstract  refinements  of  the 
Philosopher  who  speculates  in  the  closet, 
and  the  technical  doctrines  of  the  Artist 
who  dictates  in  the  school. 


ESSAY  I. 


OV  THE 

NATURE  OF  THE  EMOTIONS 

Of 

SUBLIMITY  AND  BEAUTY. 


YOL.  X« 


ESSAY  I. 


pN  THE  NATURE  OP  THE  EMOTIONS  OF 
SUBLIMITr  AND  BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

(^the  Effect  produced  upon  the  Imagmatum 
by  Obfecti  of  $ubUmity  and  Beauty^ 

SECTION  I. 

The  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty  are 
unifonnly  ascribedt  both  in  popular  and  in 
philosophical  language,  to  the  Imagination. 
The  fine  arts  are  considered  as  the  arts 
which  ^re  addressed  to  the  imagination, 
and  ihe  pleasures  they  afford  are  describe 
edt  by  way  of  distinction,  as  the  PleasuDes 
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of  the  ImaginatioD.  The  nature  of  any 
person's  taste,  is,  in  common  life,  generally 
determined  by  the  ^ajtu^e  <^  character  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  expression  of  any 
deficiency  in  this  power  of  mind,  is  consi- 
dered  as  synonymous  with  the  expression 
of  a  similar  deficiency  in  point  of  taste. 

Although,  however,  this  connection  is  so 
generally  acknowledged,  it  is  not  perhaps 
as. generally  understood  in  what  it  consists, 
or  what  is  the  nature  of  that  effect  jirhich  is 
product  upon  the  imagination  by  oli^t» 
of  suli^lMnity  and  beauty.  I  sk^H  epdea- 
vour,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  state 
what  seems  to  meAhe  nature  of  this  effect, 
or,  in  what  that  exercise  of  imagination 
eonsidts,  which  is  so  generally  supposed  to 
taikb  plaee,  yfhpn  these  emotions  at6  flrft. 
.  Wfaei^  any  object,  eitheir  of  subliQiity  or 
htewut^ft,  is  presented  to  the  miiid,  I  believe 
^wywni^  h  conscioiis  of  a  train  of  thought 
being  knimdiately  awakened  in  his  imagi- 
natioii,  analogous  tf>  the  character  dr  ex- 
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picMMiii  of  ite  ofigmaA  ot^ebt  The  sitb^ 
pie  percepdon  of  ibe  object,  we  freq^fend j 
fiodi  is  iiiBufficifflit  to  osdlte  tfaefib  btmnions^ 
Holeis  it  is  accompaiMod  With:  tfais'iopera^ 
tion  of  mind,  unless,  according  to  cDtoiaioflt 

» 

exptessioB,  our  imagihatioii .  is  semdv  ^nd 
our  fancy  busied  ifi  die  pursuit  of  all>  those 
tiaiBS  of  thought  which  are^oUied  to  this 
character  or  expreesion/  ;;      >  . 

Tiiu9,  when  w6  feel  eitbet  ibes  beaut j.  or 
sablimity  of  natural  sceuerj^-^tbe  gay  lustie 
of  a  uKMuiag  in  spring,  or  the  mikl  radiance 
of  a  summer  ev^iiing,  the  savage  majesty  of 
a  wintry  storm^  or  the  wild  magnificence  of 
a  tenoqpestuouB  oman^^^^^me  are  conscioBS  of 
a  variety  of  images  in  our  minds,  very  difieiu 
ent  irom  those  which  the  objects  themsdvet 
caa  present  to  the  eye<  Trains  of  pieasing 
or  of  solemn  thought  arise  spdntaneoiisly 
within  iOilr .  minds ;  our  hearts,  swell  with 
emotions^  of  which  the  objects  before  us 
seem  to  afford  no  adequate  cause ;  and  we 
^tre  never  so  much  satiated  with  delight,  as 
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when^  in  recalling  onr.atfentiaQv  we  are  mi^ 
able  to  trace  eith^  the  progress  or  the  cod*' 
nection  of  those  thoughts,  which  have  pas^ 
sed  with  so  much  rapidity  through  our  ama^ 
gination. 

The  effect  of  the.  different  arts  of  taste  is^ 
similar.  The  landsciapes  of  Claude  Lor-^ 
raine,  the  music  of  Handel^  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  excite  feeble  emotions  in  our  minds 
when  our  attention  is  confined  to  the  quali- 
ties they  present  to  our  senses,  or  when  it 
is  to  such  qualities  of  their  compositi<^  that 
we  turn  our  regard.  It  is  then,  only,  we 
ibel  the  sublimity  or  beauty  of  their  produce 
tions,  when  our  imaginations  are  kindled 
by  their  ppvver,  when*  we  lose  ourselves 
amid  the  number  of  images  that  pass  be* 
fore  our  minds,  and  when  we  waken  ajt  kst 
from  this  play  of  fancy,  as  from  the  ofaarm 
of  a  romantic  dream*  The  beautiliuli  lapos* 
trophe  of  the  Abb6  de  Lille  upui^the  sub* 
ject  of  gardening, 


N*ave»>voi]9  f»  souvent,  au  lieux  infrequent^s, 
Rencootii  toatUUcoup,  ces  aspects  enchant&ii 
Qui  suspeadent  vos  pas,  dont  Timage  cherie 
Vous  jette  en  une  4(Aice  et  longUe  lifeverie  ? 

is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  com* 
poaitioQ  of  ^te ;  and  in  the  production  of 
such  trains  of  thought^  seems  to  consist  the 
effect  irhich  objects  of  sublimity  and.beaur 
ty  have  upon  the  imagination. 

For  the  iruth  of  this  observation  itself,  I 
must  finally  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  reader ;  but  there  ^re  some  very  familiar 
considerations,  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
suggest,  that  seem  very  strongly  to  shew  the 
connection  between  this  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation,  and  the  existence  of  the  emotions 
of  sublimity  or  beauty. 


•     • 
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ESSAY  I. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OP  THE  EMOTIONS  OF 
SUBLIMITr  AND  BEAUTY. 


•  J 


CHAPTER  I. 

(^tht  Effect  produQed  upon  the  Imagination 
by  Obfecti  of  $ubUmity  and  Beauty^ 

SECTION  I. 

The  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty  are 
uniformly  ascribedt  both  in  popular  and  in 
philosophical  language,  to  the  Imagination. 
The  fine  arts  are  considered  as  the  arts 
which  ^re  addressed  to  the  imagination, 
and  the  pleasures  they  afford  are  describe 
ed|  by  way  of  distipction,  as  the  PleasuDes 
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stances^  of  the  composition*  Hotr 
this  opteratiod  of  imnd  tends  tadioiiniAh  oat 
seme  of  its  beauty,  every  one  will  ieel^  who 
attends  to  his  own  thoughts^  on  suoh  aa  oc<*- 
casiod^  or  ^ho  will  recollect  how  dhfemtft 
was  hisr  state  of  mindy  when  he  first  felt  the 
beauty  «ither^  of  the  painting  or  the  pocnk 
It  is  thlEB/chiefly^  which  aakes  itso  difficutt 
for  young  people^  possessed  of  jmagiQaUoii^ 
to  judgiQ;  of  the  mentB  of  any  poem  or  iM&j 
and  which  induces  them  so  often  to  give 
their  approbation  to'  compositions  of  little 
ralocL  It  is  'not  that  they  are  incapable  of 
learning  in  what  tbe  merits  of  aachvcompo^ 
utioos  consist^  for  these  principles  of  jadg^ 
ment  are  neither  numenms  tvx  absttute^.  It 
is  not  that  greater  expeiience  prddncesi  greats 
er  sensibility^  for  this  everything  contra^dicxeh; 
but  it  is,  because  everything^  in  that  period 
of  life,  is  able  to  excite  their  imag^mntioas^ 
and  to  move  their  hearts,  because  they  judge 
of  the  composition,  not  by  its  merits^  when 
compared  with  other  woiks,  or  by  its  ap- 
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proach  to  any  abstract-  or  ideal  stisindaBdy 
but  by  its  effect  in'agitatipg  their  wtiaginak 
tioH^y  and  leifcding  them  into  that  ifairy  laiidv 
IB  wfaieh'  th6  ftiney  of  youth  has  ao  mucb 
delight  to  #ander.  It  i«  ibdr  bwit  iina^ 
^Datioh  Which  ha»  thtf  charai,  which. they 
attiibate  to  the  worlt  tliat  excitts  it;  and 
thesiojple»t  tale,  or  the  poorest  no^al,  is,  all 
tiiat  time,  as  capable  of  aWakeniog  it,  as 
s^nrards  tb^  c^hoqueooe  of  Vii^l  or  Rous- 
sleau.  AH  this,  however,  all  this  flow  of  iosa* 
ginatioa^  in  which  youth  atid  men  of  sen* 
sibility  are  so  apt  to  indufge,  and  which  so 

9 

eften  brings  thetn  pleasure  at  the  expence 
(tfthehr  taste,  the  kbourt^criticism  d^troya. 
The  mind,  in  su(^  an  €inipIoyment,  instead 
of  bdng  at  liberty  to  follow  whatever  trains 
of  imagery  the  composition  before  it  can 
excite,  is  either  fettered  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  its  minute  and  solitary  parts ;  or 
pauses  ateid  the  rapidity  of  its  conceptions, 
to  make  them  the  objects  of  its  attention 
and  review.    In  these  operations,  accord* 
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inglyi  the  etnotioDy  whether  ^f  beaqty  or 
dttbltmity,  is  lost,  land  if  it  is  wished  to  be 
recailedy  it  can  oDly  be  dope  by  relauiig  this 
Yigpor  of  attention^  aod  resignipg  ourselves 
again  to  Uie  natural  stream  of  our  thoi}^t9: 
The  mathematiciaa  who  iovestigates  the  4e» 
moQstrations  of  the  Newtoniao  philosophy, 
the  piMDter  who  studies  the  designs  of  Ra* 
phael,  the  poet  who  reasons  upon  the  mefi^ 
sure  of  Milton,  all»  in  such  occupaticMis,  lose 
the  delight  which  these  several  praductiona 
can  give ;  and  when  they  are  willing  to  re^ 
cover  their  emotion,  must  withdraw  their 
attention  from  those  minute  considerations^ 
and  leave  their  fancy  to  expatiate  at  will, 
amid  all  the  great  or  pleasing  conceptions, 
which  such  productions  of  genius  pap  raise* 

III. 

The  effect  which  is  thus  produped  upon 
the  mind  by  temporary  exertions  of  atten- 
tion, is  also  more  permanently  produced  by 
the  difference  of  original  pharacter ;  and  th^ 
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degree  in  whith  the  emdtioiis  of  sublimity 
or  beauty  are  felt,  is  in  gaieral  propoitioo* 
ed  to  the  prevalence  of  those  relations  of 
thought  in  the  mind,  upon  which  this  exer« 
cise  of  imagination  depends. .  The  principal 
relation  which  seems  to  take  place  in  those 
trains  of  thought  that  are  produced  by  ob- 
jects of  taste,  is  that  of  resemblance ;  the 
relatioD,  of  all  others,  the  most  loose  and 
general,  and  which  affords  the  greatest  range 
of  thought  for  our  imagination  to  pursue. 
Wherever,  accordingly,  these  emotions  are 
fdt,  it  will  be  found,  not  only  that  this  b 
the  relation  which  principally  prevails  among 
our  ideas,  but  that  the  emotion  itself  is  pro* 
portioned  to  the  degree  in  which  it  prevails. 
In  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  our 
minds,  by  the  different  appearances  of  Na- 
tural scenery,  it  is  easy  to  trace  this  progress 
of  resembling  thought,  and  to  observe,  how 
&ithfully  the  conceptions  which  arise  in  our 
imaginations,  correspond  to  the  impressions 
which  the  characters  of  these  seasons  pro* 
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duce.  What^  fer  instance^  i&  the  impcoasioii 
we  fed  from  die  soebery  of  spring?  The 
Boft  and  gentle  green  with  which  the  earth 
IS  spread^  the  feelde  te^iture  of  the  plants  and 
flo^versy  the  young  of  animals  just  entering 
inta  life,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet  Uo«> 
gering  among  the  woods  and  hUls^-^all  ooai. 
spire  to  infiwe  into  our  minds  somewhat  of 
that /earful  tendcrn^s  with  whiek  in£aiioj 
is  usually  beheld.  '.  With  such  a  sieptimeo^ 
how  ionumerable  are  the  ideas  wlaeh  pr^ 
nent  themselves  to  our  imagination  1  idea<, 
it  is  apparept,  by  no  means  confined  tq  the 
scene-  before  our  pye^y  or  to.  the  pmsible 
desolation  which  may  yet  await  its  ib&nt 
beauty,  but  which  almost  inviohiiktarily  GSr 
tend  themselves  tq  analogies  with  the  liib  of 
mftn,  and  bring  (lefere  us  all  thf)ae  .kaages 
of  hope  or  fear^  whicbs  accbrdipg  to  oiir  pe- 
culiar situations,  have  the  dominion  of  our 
heart  !-^-4rhe  beauty  of  autumn  i  is  accom- 
panied with  a  similar  fexerois^  lof  riiowght; 
the  leaves  begin  iheni to  df op:&imi  the  tneea ; 
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tlie  flowers  and  shrabsy  with  which  theiSelds 
wefe  adorned  in  the  sununer  months,  decay ; 
the  woods  and  groves  are  silent ;  the  sun 
himself  seems  gradually  to  withdraw  his  lights 
or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his  power.    Who 
is  diere;  who»  at  this  season,  does  not  feel 
his  mind  impressed  widi  a*  sentiment  of  me- 
lancholy? or  who  is  able  to  resist  that  current 
(tf  thought^  which,  from  such  appearances 
of  decay,  so  naturally  leads  him  to  the  so* 
lenm  imagination  of  that  inevitable  fate, 
which  is  to  bring  on  alike  the  decay  of  life, 
of  empire,  and  of  nature  itsdf  ?  In  sucb 
cases  of  emotion,  every  man  must  hsLve  felt, 
that  the  clmracter  of  the  scene  is  no  soonar 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  than  various  trains 
of  correspondent  imagery  rise  before  his  ima- 
gination ;  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  impression,  the  general  tone  of  his 
thoughts  partakes  of  this  nature  or  charac- 
ter; and  that  his  delight  is  proportioned  to 
the  degree  in  which  this  uniformity  of  cha- 
meter  prevails. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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The  same  effect,  however,  is  not  produced 
upon  ail  men.  There  are  many,  whom  the 
prospect  of  such  appearances  in  nature 
excites  to  no  exercise  of  fancy  whatever; 
who,  by  their  original  constitution,  are  more 
disponed  to  the  employment  of  attention, 
than  of  imagination ;  and  who,  in  the  objects 
that  are  presented  to  them,  are  more  apt  to 
observe  their  individual  and  distinguishing 
qualities,  than  those  by  which  they  are  re- 
lated to  other  objects  of  their  knowledge. 
Upon  the  minds  of  such  men,  the  relation 
of  resemblance  has  litde  power ;  the  efforts 
of  their  imagination,  accordingly,  are  ^ther 
feeble  or  slow ;  and  the  general  character  o£ 
their  understandings  is  that  of  steady  andi 
precise,  rather  than  that  of  enlarged  and  ex<- 
tensive  thought.  It  is,  1  believe,  consistent 
with  general  experience,  that  mf3n  of  •  this 
description  are  little  sensible  to  the  emotions 
of  sublimity  or  beauty;  and  they  who  have 
attended  to.the  language  of  such  men,  when 
objects  of  this  kind  have  been  presented  to 


.^ 
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them,  must  have  perceived  that  the  emotion 
they  felt,  was  no  greater  than  what  they 
themselves  have  exp^enced  in  those  cases, 
where  they  have  exerted  a  similar  degree 
of  attention,  or  when  any  other  cause  has  re* 
strsuned  the  usual  exercise  of  their  imagi- 
nation. To  the  qualities  which  are  produc- 
tive of  simple  emotion,  ta  the  useful,  the 
agreeable,  the  fitting,  or  the  convenient  in 
objects,  they  have  the  same  sensibility  with 
other  men ;  but  of  the  superior  and  more 
complex  emotion  of  beauty,  they  seem  to 
be  either  altogether  unconscious,  or  to  share 
in  it  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  can  relax  this  severity  of  atten- 
tion, and  yidd  to  the  relation  of  resembling 
thought. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  life  generally  takes  from  men  their 
sensibility  to  the  objects  of  taste.  The  sea- 
son  in  which  these  are  felt  in  their  fullest 
degree  is  in  youth,  when,  according  to  com- 
mon expression,  the  imagination  is  warm, 
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or^in  other  words»  when  it  k  easily  excitod 
to  that  exertion  upcm  which. so  much  of  the 
emotion  of  beauty  depeiids.  Tlie  busings 
of  life,  in  the  greatest  part  of  mankind^  and 
the  habits  of  more  accurate  thought,  which 
are  acquired  by  the  few  who  jeason  and.  re- 
flect, tend  equally  to.  produce  in  both^  a 
stricter  relation  in  the  train  of  their  thougfatot 
and  greater  attention  to  the  objects  of  th$k 
consideration,  than  can  either  be  expecledg 
or  can  happen  in  youth..  They  become,  by 
these  means,  not  only  less  easily  led  to  any 
exercise  of  imagination,  but  their  associa^ 
tions  become  at  the  same  time  less  consistent 
with  the  employment  of  it.  The  nmn  of 
business,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  studying 
the  means  of  accumulating  wealth,,  and  the 
philosopher,  whose  years  have  been  employ- 
ed in  the  investigation  of  causes,  have  both 
not  only  acquired  a  constitution  of  mind 
very  little  fitted  for  the  indulgence  of  ima« 
gination,  but  have  acquired  also  asspcia^ 
lions,  of  a  very  different  kind  frc^m*  those 
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which '  talEe  piabe  whai  imagiiiation  is  em- 
ployed. Iq  fcbe  first  of  these  characters,  the 
prospect  of  any  'beaatiful  scene  ib  nature 
would  induce  ao  other  idea  tbdn  that  of  its 
value,  in  the  otlier;  it  would  lead  only  to 
specohttkxis  upon .  the  catises  of  the.  beauty 
that  Wis  ascribell  to  it.  In  both,  it  would 
thttt  excite  ideas,  which  could  be  the  foun- 
dlitioa  *of  no  exercise  of  imagination,  be<- 
clKtte  tbey  required  thought  and  att^ilion. 
Toayomi^  blind,  on  the  contrary^  pdsseb- 
sbd'of  kny  seosibilitiy,  how  many  pleasing 
ideas  would  not  such  a  prospect  afford? 
idew'df  peace,  and  inaocembe,  and  rural  joy, 
ucl  aUithe  unblemkhed  delights  of  sohtude 
and  cbhtempladon.  In  such  trains  of  ima^ 
geiy,'  ne  labour  of  thought,  or  habits  of  at- 
teiiiiDn,'are  required ;  th/ey  rise  spontaneous- 
ly in  the  mind,  upon  the  pirospect  of  any 
oi^aM;  to  which  they  bear  the  slightest  re- 
semblance, and  they  lead  it  aJmoett  insen^i* 
bly  along,  in  a  kind  of  bewitchuig  reverie, 
through  all  its  btore  of  pleasing  or  interest- 
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ing  conceptions.  To  the  philosopher,  or  the  / 
man  of  business^  the  emotion  of  b^uty, 
from  such  a  scene,  would  be  but  feebly 
known ;  but  by  the  young  mind,  which  had 
such  sensibility,  it  would  be  felt  in  all  its 
warmth,  and  would  produce  an  emotion  of 
delight,  which  not  only  would  tie  little  com- , 
prehended  by  men  of  a  severer  or.  more 
thoughtful  character,  but  which  seems  also 
to  be  ver^  Uttle  dependent  upon  the  ofc^ecC 
which  excites  it,  and  to  be  derived,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  this  exodse  of  mind 
itself* 

In  these  iamiliar  instances,  it  is  obvious 
how  much  the  emotions  of  taste  are' con- 
necled  with  this  state  or  character  of  imar* 
gination  ;  and  how  much  diose  habits  or  em-* 
ployments  of  mind,  which  demand  atten^ 
tioo,  or  which  limit  it  to  the  considnatioa 
of  single  objects,  teod  to  diminish  the  seoisi- 
btUty  of  mankind  to  the  emoiioiis  of  su-^ 
blimity  or  beauty. 
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SECTION  III. 

f 
4 

There  are  many  other  instances  equally 
famiLiar,  which  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
whatever  increases  this  exercise  or  employ* 
meat  of  Imagination,  increases  also  the 
Bmotion  of  beauty  or  sublimity. 

I. 
This  is  very  obviously  the  effect  of  all 
Associations.  There  is  no  man  who  has 
iU)t  some  interesting  associations  with  par* 
ticular  scenes,  or  airs,  or  books,  and  whp 
does  not  feel  their  beauty  or  sublimity  en- 
l^flped  to  him  by  such  connections.  The 
view  of  the  house  where  one  was  born,  of 
the  school  where,  one  was  educated,  and 
where  the  gay  years  of  infancy  were  passed, 
is  iDdifierent  to  no  man.  They  recall  so 
many  images  of  past  happiness  and  past 
st&ctioiis,  they  are  connected  with  so  many 
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Strong  or  interesting  emotions,  and  lead 
altogether  to  so  long  a  train  of  feelings  and 
recollections^  that  there  is  Jbardly  any  scene 
which  one  ever  beholds  with  so  much  rap- 
ture. There  are  songs  also,  thai  we  have 
heard  in  our  infancy,  which,  when  .bcou^t 
to  o]|ir  remembrance  in  a&er  years,  xaue 
emotions  for  which  we  cannot  well  ac* 
count ;  and  which,  though  perhaps  very  in- 
different in  themselves,  still  continue,  from 
this  association,  and  from  the  variety  of  con* 
ceptions  which  they  kindle  in  our  minds, 
to  be  our  favourites  through  life.  The 
scenes  which  have  been  distinguished  bj 
the  residence  of  any  person,  whose  memory 
we  adiuire,  produce  u  similar  eflGbct.  ^^  Mo^ 
'^  vemur  enim,  nescio  quo  pacto,  locis  ipsis, 
*^  in  quibus  eonmi,  quos  diligimus,  aut  ad^ 
*^  miramur  adsunt  vestigia.''  The  scenes 
themselves  may  be  little  beautiful;  but 
the  dehght  with,  which  we  leooUect  the 
traces  of  their  hves,  blends  itself  ioaensibly 
with  the  emolions  which  the  scenery  ex^ 
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cites;  and  the  adaiirsitioB  which  these  re- 
collections afford)  seems  to  give  a  kind  of 
sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt^  ^od 
converts  every  thing  into  beauty  whidi  ap- 
pears to  have  been  connected  with  them. 
There  are  scenes,  undoubtedly,  more  beau- 
tiful than  Runnymede,  yet,  to  those  who  re- 
collect the  great  ev^it  which  passed  there, 
there  is  no  scene,  perhaps,  which  so  strong- 
ly seizes  upon  the  imagination ;  and  al- 
thoQ^  the  emotions  Ibis  recollection  pro- 
duces, are  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  which  the  mere  natural  scenery  can 
excite,  yet  they  unite  themselves  so  well 
with  these  inferior  emotions,  and  spread  so 
venerable  a  charm  over  the  whole,  that  one 
can  hardly  persuade  one^s  self,  that  the 
acrae  itself  is  not  entitled  to  this  admiration. 
Ihe  valley  of  Vaucluse  is  celebrated  fer  its 
beauty,  yet  how  much  of  it  has  been  owipg 
to  its  being  the  re»dence  of  Petrarch ! 

Mais  ces  eaux,  ce  beau  ciel,  ce  vallon  enchanteufi 
Moins  que  Pf  trarque  ct  Latire  interessoient  naon  cceur. 
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La  mlft  done  disoit-je«  oui,  voila  cette  riTe 
Que  P6trarquechannoit  de  sa  lyre  plaintive ; 
Ici  P^trarque  h  Laure  exprimant  sod  amour, 
Yoyoit  naitre  trop  tard,  roourir  trap  tot,  le  jour* 
Betrouverai-je  eneore,  sur  ees  roes  solitdres, 
De  leurs  ehiffres  unis  les  tendres  caractires  ? 
Une  grotte  ecartee  avoit  frapp6  mes  yeux, 
Grotte  sombre,  dis-moi  si  tu  les  vis  heureux, 
M'ecriois  je  !  no  vieux  tronc  bordoit-il  le  rirage? 
.  Laure  aroit  lepos^  sous  son  antique  ombrage ; 
Je  redemandois  Laure  k  I'echo  du  vallon, 
£t  Techo  n'avoit  point  oubli6  ce  doux  vom, 
Partout  mes  yeux  cberchoient,  voyoient,  Petrarque  et  Laure, 
'  £t  par  enx,  ees  beaux  lieux  s'embellissoient  encx>re. 

Les  Jarduuy  ChmU  $m€» 

The  Sublime  is  increased,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  whatever  tends  to  increase  this 
exercise  of  imagination.  The  field  of  any 
celebrated  battle  becomes  sublime  from  such 

■ 

asfipcialions.  No  man,  acquainted  with 
English  history,  could  behold  the  field  of 
Agincourt,  without  some  emotion  of  this 
kind-  The  additional  conceptions  which 
this  association  produces,  and  which  fill  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  on  the  prospect  of 
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that  memorable  field,  diffuse  themselves  in^ 
some  measure  over  the  scene,  and  give  it  a 
sublimity  wliich  does  not  naturally  belong 
to  it  The  majesty  of  the  Alps  themselves 
is  increased  by  the  remembrance  of  Han-' 
nibal's  march  over  them  ;  and  who  is  there, 
that  could  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubi- 
con, without  feeling  his  imagination  kindle, 
and  his  heart  beat  high  ? 

''Middleton  Dale,"  says  Mr  Whately, 
^  is  a  cleft  between  rocks,  ascending  gradu* 
"^  ally  jfrom  a  romantic  village,  till  it  emer- 
''  g^  al  about  two  piles  distance,  on  the 
^  vast  moorlands  of  thp  peak.  It  is  a  dis- 
'*  mal  entrance  to  a  desert ;  the  hills  above 
"  it  are  bare,  the  rocks  are  of  a  grey  colour, 
^  their  surfaces  are  rugged,  and  their  shapes 
^  savage,  frequently  terminating  in  craggy 
^points,  sometimes  resembling  vast  un- 
**  wieldy  bulwarks, .  or  rising  in  heavy  but* 
'*  tresses  one  above  another,  and  here  and 
^  there  a  misshapen  mass  bulging  out,  hangs 
^  lowering  over  its  base«    No  traces  of  men 
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^^  are  to  be  seen,  except  in  &  road,  vrfaidb  btts 
^^  BO  effect  on  suoh  a  scene  of  desolatiOD^ 
*^  a»d  in  the  limekilns  con^takitty  6mokitig 
^  <in  ^be  side.  I'he  soil  is  disfrgnred  with 
"  all  the  tinges  of  brown  and  red,  which  de- 
^^^note  barrenness ;  in  some  pkces  it  bto 
^  crumbled  away,  and  strata  (Sf  loose  dark 
^^«tonesonly  appear;  and  in  othelrs,  long 
^^  lines  of  dross,  shovdled'Ocit  of  the  tiiihest 
^' have  fallen  down  the  steeps.  In  these 
^'  mines,  the  veins  of  lead  on  one  side  of 
^  the  Dale,  are  observed  always  to  have 
*^  corresponding  veins,  in  the  sanie  direc- 
^  tion,  on  the  other ;  and  the  rocks,  though 
•*  differing  widely  in  difierent  places^  yet  al* 
^  ways  continue  in  one  style  for  some  way 
^  together,  and  seem  to  have  a  relation  to 
^  each  other.  Both  these  appewances 
^<  make  it  probable  that  Middleton  Dale  is 
^^  a  chasm  rent  in  the  mountains  by  some' 
^^  convulsion  of  nature  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  or  perhaps  before  the  island  was 
peopled.    The  scene,  though  it  does  not 
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^  prove  the  fact^  yet  justifies  the  suppoai^ 
**  tioo,  and  i  it  gives  credit  to  the  tales  of  the 
^*  country  people,  who,  to  aggravate  its  hor- 
**  rors,  always  point  to  a  precipice,  down 
"  which  they  say  a  young  woman  of  the 
"  village  threw  herself  headlong,  in  despair 
^  at  the  neglect  of  a  man  whom  she  loved ; 
"  and  shew  a  cavern,  where  a  skeleton  once 
"  was  discovered,  but  of  what  wretch  is  un- 

■ 

**  known ;  his  bones  were  the  only  memo* 
"  rial  1^  of  him/' — Observations  upon  Mo* 
dem  Gardenings  p.  93. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  remark,  how 
much  the  sublimity  of  this  extraordinary 
scene  is  increased,  by  the  circumstances  of 
horror  which  are  so  finely  connected  with 
it. 

One  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  natural 
scenery,  is  an  did  and  deep  wood  covering 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  when  seen  from  be- 
low; yet  how  much  greater  sublimity  is 
given  to  it,  by  Dr  Akenside,  by  the  ad- 
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ditkm  of  the  solemn  images  .which,  in  the 
following  lines,  are  associate^  with  it ! 


-Mark  the  aabie  woods 


That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow. 
With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa,  should  forsake 
Th'  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eye. 

PUoiuret  of  Imagmaiionf  Book  iiu 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Odes  of 
the  same  poet,  in  which  a  scene,  which  is 
in  general  only  beautiful,  is  rendered  strik- 
ingly sublime,  from  the  imagery  with  which 
it  is  associated. 

Tis  thus  to  work  her  baneful  power, 
Suspicion  waits  the  sullen  hour 

Of  fredulness  and  strife. 
When  care  the  infimer  bosom  wrings. 
Or  Eurus  waves  his  murky  wings. 

To  damp  the  seats  of  life. 
But  come,  forsake  the  scene  unble^'d 
Which  first  beheld  your  faithful  breast 

To  groundless  fwn  a  prey ; 
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Gome^  wliere  with  my  prevailing  lyre 
The  skies,  tiie  streams,  the  groves  conspire 

To  charm  your  doubts  away. 
Thron*d  in  the  sun's  descending  car      ^ 
What  Power  unseen  diffdseth  far 

This  tenderness  of  mind  ? 
¥nial  Genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  ! 
What  God  in  whispers  frpm  the  wood 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind  ? 

Ode  to  Sttspkum» 

I  know  not,  however,  any  instance  where 
the  effect  of  any  association  is  so  remarjk- 
able  in  bestowing  sublimity  on  objects,  to 
which  it  does  not  naturally  belong,  as  in  the 
following  inimitable  poem  of  Buchanan's 
OQ  the  month  of  May.  This  season  is,  in 
genera],  fitted  to  excite  emotions  very  dif* 
ferent  from  subUmity,  and  the  numerous 
poems  which  have  been  written  in  celebra- 
tion of  it,  dwell  uniformly  on  its  circum- 
stances of  "  vernal  joy."  In  this  ode,  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  which  the  poet  has 
selected,  are  of  a  kind,  which,  to  me,  ap- 
pear inexpressibly  sublime,  and  distinguish 
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the  poem  itself  bj  a  degree  aind  charac- 
ter of  grandeur  whidi  I  hate  never  felt 
equalled  in  any  other  composition.  The 
idea  of  it  was  probably  taken  from  these 
fine  lines  of  Virgil  in  the  sec6nd  Georgip, 
in  describing  the  effects  of  spring : 

Noa  aliosi  pihna  crescentis  origine  mundi 
niuxisse  dies,  aliuroye  habuisse  tenorem 
CKdiderim :  Ver  illud  erat,  ver  magaus  agebat 
Orbisy  et  hybernis  parcebant  flatibus  £uri : 
Cum  primum  lucem  pecudes  hausere,  TirAmquc 
Ferrea  progenies  duris  capat  extiilifan^is, 
|ue  ferae;  sylvis,'  et  sidera  codo. 


I  believe,  however,  no  man  will  doubt 
how  much  Buchanan  has  improved  upon 
this  beautiful  idea. 


Calekdje  Maije. 

Salvete  sacris  deliciis  sacne 
Mais  calends,  laethis  et  m^ 
Ladi&c}iie  di«ate  jocisque 
£t  teneris  ckaritum  choreic 
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§^  yobp^  «c  Qiiidam  decus 
Aoni  recurren3,  p^rpetua  vice, 
JSit  flo8  renascenti»  juventae 
'  '  In  Wniuib  properantis  iEvi:   ' 
Cum  bknda  ven$  ternaries  novo 
IllQxit  oitv  fdrbmque  sccttla 
Fulaere  flaventi  mctallo, 
Sponte  siia,  sine'lege,  justa, 
TaKs  per  omnes  continvus  tenor  ' 

AnooB  tepenti  rura^Favonio 
M alcebaty  et  nnllis  fences 
Seminibus  recreabat  agros. 
TaKs  beatis  incubat  insulis 
FeKcls  Bxum  perpetaos  tepor, 
£t  nesciis  campis  senectie 
Difficilisy  queroliqae  morbi. 
Talis  silentum  per  tadtam  nemus 
,       Levi  stisnrrat  murmure  spiritus, 
I^thenqne  juzta  obfivioHUii 
Funereas  agitat  cupresBos. 
Forsan  supremis  cum  Deus  igoibns 
Piabit  orbeiDy  Istaque  secula 
Miindo  reducety  talis  aum 
iBthereoa  animos  fovebit^ 
Salve  fugacis  gloria  seculi. 
Salve  secunda  digna  dies  QOta, 
Salve  vetostse  vitse  imago, 

E  spedmeii  imientis  JEv^ 
f  OL,  I.  Q 
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National  associations  have  a  similar  effect 
in  increasing  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  as  they  very  obviously  increase  the 
number  of  images  presented  to  the  mind. 
The  fine  lines  which  Virgil  has  dedicated 
in  his  Georgics  to  the  praises  of  his  native 
country,  however  beautiful  ,to  us,  were  yet 
undoubtedly  read  with  a  far  superior  emo- 
tion, by  an  ancient  Roman.  The  prodigies 
which  the  same  poet  has  described,  as  pre- 
ceding the  djeath  of  Caesar,  and  the  still 
more  minute  description  which  Lucan,  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Pharsalia,  has  given  of 
such  events,  on  the  approach  of  the  civil 
w^ar,  must  probably  have  given  to  a  Roman, 
who  was  under  the  dominion  of  such  nation-* 
al  superstitions,  the  strongest  emotions  of 
sublimity  and  terror;  but  we  read  them 
now  without  any  other  emotion,  than  what 
arises  from  the  beauty  of  the  composition. 

The  influence  of  such  associations,  in  in« 
creasing  either  the  beauty  or  subUmity.  of 
Musical  composition,  can  hardly  have  es* 
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caped  an  J  person's  obsen^ation/  The  trifling 
tune  called  Belleisle  March  is  said,  by  a  very 
emioeot  writer,  to  have  owed  its  popularity 
among  the  people  of  £ngland,  to  the  sup- 
position, that  it  was  the  tune  which  was 
plajred,  when  the  English  army  marched 
into  Belleisle,  and  to  its  consequent  asso- 
ciatioQ  with  images  of  fam^,  and  conquest, 
and  military  glory.  There  are  other  tunes 
of  the  same  character,  which,  without  any 
peculiar  merit,  yet  always  serve  to  please 
the  people,  whenever  they  are  performed. 
The  natives  of  any  country,  which  possesses 
a  Qatioiial  or  characteristic  music,  need  not 
be  reminded,  how  strongly  the  performance 
of  such  airs  brings  back  to  them  the  imap 
gay  of  their  native  land ;  and  must  ^  oftea 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  how  inferior 

«  ■  • 

an  emotion  they  excite  in  those  who  are 
stmagers  to  such  associations.  The  effect 
of  the  celebrated  national  song,  which  is 
>aid  to  overpower  the  Swiss  soldier  in  a 
forei^  land  with  melancholy  and  despair, 
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and  ivliich  it  iis  therefore  foaiid  oecessiiry 
la  forbid  in  tiie  armies  in  which  thej  serre^ 
cannot  surely  be  attributed  td  its  cbrnpusi* 
tion  alone,  but  to  ihe-  recollections  that  it 
brings,  and  to  those  images  that  it  kindles 
in  his  mind,' of  peace,  and  freedom,  abd  do* 
mestic  pleasure,  from  which  he  is  tonl,  and 
to  which' he  may  never  return.  Whatever 
may  be  the  sublimity  of. Handel's  music^ 
the  singular  effect  of  it  on, some  late  oc« 
casions,  is,  doubdess,  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  sublimity  alone,  but  in  a  peculiar 'mao^ 
ner  to  the  place  whei-e  it  was  performed; 
not  only  from  the  sacred  ness  of  that  place; 
which  is,  of  itselfy  so  well  fitted  tbetcite 
maoy  awful  emotions;  but^  in  a  consid^* 
iible  degree  also,  from  its  being  the  r«|K>- 
stitbry  of  so  many  ^MHuitrioud  dead/' and 
the  scene,  perhaps  of  all  others,  most  sacred 
to  those  who  have  any  sietisibiiity  Co'  the 
glories  of  their  country^ '  '  -        t 

'  There  are  associations,  also;  which  ariae 
from  pur^dular  professions/ oir  hlabili^  of 
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Ibw^ti  If  bicb  liecv^i^^py  w^  to  illiisttatc 
Ibei  dfkine  obs^y alJcto  .'^.  •  3iQ  in«d,  in  gen^ralt 
k  sensible) to  bea«lyiJQ>.thoiSje.subjecte.with 
legard  to  which  he  ^iOfl  net  previous  ideas^ 
The  beftttiy  of  a: theory t  or  of  .1^  /relic  .of  an* 
tiquity^  is  .unidstlelligibla  to  a  pf^sant.  The 
cbaims*  of 'tfae.QouiiAry.are:  altog^er  lost 
upon  a  citizeiiy  who;  haa  passed  Ihis  lif^  in 
toffB.  Ijbi  the  same  manner,  the.oione  .(hat 
our;  ideas  are  incvedned,  pr  ouri  conceptions 
extended  upon  ai|yf subject^  the. greater;  the 
oiimber..tifiiiis3ocialk)jis  /  we  .connects  I  with'  it, 
the^ttioDgeriisi  ihc-^ra^oo  pfi  .sublimity  or 
hteulgp  .we:  receiAre>  ^'m  cit.  : 

TheL^easnre^lfer  instance,  which  the  ge*- 
nemfay  ftfl  wpanfa^Hri  necdve  from  ainy  ceie* 
brated  painting^'  is  trifling  when  compared 
to.  thai  i  Which  a  padatbr.  feels^  if  he  is  a  man^ 
of  adyjCpDimon  di^roe  df  candour.  What 
islft  themtonly  an  accurate  representa^oa 
ofa^are^is  to:^im.  a. beautiful  exertion  of 
geiiiiB»  iand  a^  perfect  display  of  art.  The 
difficnUies  which  occur  to  his  mind  in  the 
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design  abd  execution  of  such  a  peifonnaneet 
and  the  ttttioionies  of  skill,  of  taste,  and  of 
invention,  which  the  accomplishment  of  it 
exhibit,  excite  a  yariety  of  emotions  in  his 
breast,  of  which  the  common  spectator  is 
altogether  unsusceptible;  and  the  admira* 
tion  with  which  he  thus  contempiates  the 
genius  and  art  of  the  painter,  blends  itself 
with  the  peculiar  emotions  which  the  picture 
itself  can  produce,  and  enhances^  to  him 
every  beauty  that  it  may  possess,  i     : 

The  beauty  of  any  scene  ia  nature  ib  seU 
dom  so  striking  to  others,  as  it  rs  to  aland* 
scape-painter,  or  to  those  who  profess 'ftbe 
beautiful  art  of  laying  out  grounds,  t  The 
difficulties  both  of  invention  and  execution 
which  from  their  professions,  are  familiar  to 
them,  render  the  proftision  with  which'  na* 
ture  often  scatters  the  most  picturesque  beau* 
ties,  little  less  than  miraculous.  Every  little 
circumstance  of  form  and  perspeclivCt  add 
light  and  shade,  which  are  unnoticed  by  a 
common  eye,  are  important  in  theirsi  and^ 
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siinglingjn  iheir«aiikds  the  iddSd  of  difficult 
tjf  and  fax^iiity  in  ovenqoming  it^  produce 
altogeitlier  an  emotion  of  delight^  incoitipa^ 
iftbly  more  animated  than  any  that  the  ge» 
nerality  of  mankind  usually  derive  from  it. 
The  delight  which  most  men  of  education 
receive  from  the  :.canaideration  of  antiquitj, 
and  the  beauty,  that  they  discover  in  every 
object '  urtiicb  as  connected  with  anci^il! 
tiines^  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed 
toithe  samecauaeL  The  antiquarian,  m  koB 
cabinet  siATOunded  by  the  relics  of  former 
ages,  SQems  to  himself  to  be.  reoiioved  to  pe>- 
fiodsf  that  are  Jong  since  past,  and  indulges 
in  the  iQiagination  of  living  -  in  a  worid^ 
whaeb,  by  a  very  natural  kind,  of  prejudice^ 
we.  aie  always  willing  to  believe  wasibotfar 
wiser  and  better  than  the  present..  All  tbafc 
is  veaerable  or  laudable  in  the  history  of 
these  times  present  ithemsejves  to  his  ikiemo^ 
ry.  The  gallantry,  the  heroism,  the  patriot>- 
ism  of  antiquity  rise,  again  before  his  view^ 
softened  by  the  obscunty  in  which  they  are 
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ioNohiedr  and  rendered  mom  i  tsod^Oit^i  Mi 
liie^;jiiie(giiialion<  by  that.  obftew^jT  :\tt^i 

KDi  msml»ibd  ]Ms,fBjkGy  torfiU  upk  bjF  itfi'^xwrn 
€TOalisai^  those,  long  iiitervals.of /tioMi.  of 
^iob  histeiry .  has  preserved  no  rooord.  iThe 
i)^ic»>  he  coictteiD places  fi^em :  tovappcDMh; 
him  still  nearet  to  the  ages  of  this  regafdv^ 
The  dres9^^  the  fiuixiturei/T^e  ajrmsiqf  the 
tames,  eare  so.  many  as$islmccs'taluSvikii»« 
giaation^  kvguidingor  directing  iitar^exemik^ 
afi^,  offering' ;htai  a  thonsaod  aousqubj^ 
itufiigeTy^ : provide  him  iwith<an  aioiMt  maatf 
fustible  field  in  which  his  memoi^  a&d  his 
^ndy  ^mi^.  espatiate«  There  ;are/£b\^iQltfii 
liho!  heave  sotifelt  soqaetvhat,  atkasti  of  the 
delight. of. such  ap  etoployment^  >TbeBft» 
)bo  inan^^dhlhe  teast  acquainted  withttbpiiis^ 
tory  q£  axitiquity,  who  does  not  love  ti^  kil> 
his  imagination  loose  on  the  prospect,  of  il^ 
remains,  and  to  whom  they  ai?e  nofcin.aome. 
measure    sacred^    from  the    inntuiiifiKable 


wboae.knQinfedge  of*  &riiielf;liiiqeft'i9l(tcf^ 
but  taa  fevig0nfii»ti4>O9^  haarliet  io  Jbtfh;!;^^ 
itge  rfome  ^nmnumen  t  of  tiij?!deed&  or  >¥ii$H^ 
of  his  foTf^^hers ;  aDd  elw&sbes  with  a^  ffl^ 
yeBcmdon  the  iaeoiorlal  of -thmfe  goOfi;otel 
times  to  .wUisfa .  hb  miagmatioii :  returns  j  {^itb 
del^^  and  of  wfaieb  hetJoiireQ  to^rec6«ill 
tlie  simple  tiiles  that  tiadi^6n.  has  broi^g^ 

4 

And  what)<is  it  that  •constitutes  that  emo^ 
tiixi:of  sublime  .delight,  which,  every  man  of 
booimon  seiisibUityfe^Is  tipoa  die  fiisi  pros*- 
pectof  Ronie^  ^^It  is  niotitbe  scene  of.  de- 
struction which  is  before  him.  It  is  not  the 
Tiber,  diminished  in'  his  imagination  to  a 
pdtiy  stMami  and  tstagnatinganiid  the  ruins 
of  4hati«HigoiAc«ide;wfaich  itoiMse  adorned^ 
JldsisQtiiieltfihmiph  of  superstition  prer  the 
wneck  of  hdman  gicatni^s,  and  ite  menu* 
iDCnts  erected  tipon  the  vierj  spot  where  the 
fiist  hoDouiB  of  humanityhave  been  gained. 
It  is  andent  Rome  which  fills  his  imag^ina* 
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ti<(^h.  It  is  the  country  of  Caesar,  and  CicercH 
and  Virgili  which  is  before  him.  It  is  the 
mistress  of  the  world  which  he  sees^*  and 
who  seems  to  him  to  rise  again  from  her 
tomb,  to  give  laws  to  the  universe. «  All 
that  the  labours  of  bis  youth,  or  the  studies 
of  his  maturer  age  have  acquiii^d,  with  rap* 
^rd  to  the  history  of  this  great  people, 
open  at  once  before  bis  imagination,  and 
present  him  with  a  field  of  high  and  solemn 
imagery,  which  can  never  be  exhausted. 
Take  from  him  these  associations,  conoeal 
from  him  that  it  is  Rome  that  be  sees,  and 
how  different  would  be  his  einotion  f 

* 

IL 
The  effect  which  is  thus  produced^  by 
Associations,  in  increasing  the  emotions  bf 
sublimity  or  beauty,  is  produced  also,  eidiec 
in  nature  or  in  description,  by  what  are 
generally  termed  Picturesque  Objects.  In« 
stances  of  such  objects  are  familiar  to  every 
one's   obser\  ation.      An  o\d  tower  in  iht 
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middle  of  a  deep  wood,  a- bodge  flung  across 
a  chasm  between  rocks;  A  cottageon  a  pre* 
dpice,  are  common  eiattiples.  If  I  am 
n6t  nnstakeo,  the  effect  which  such  objebts 
have  on  evwj  one's  tmad^  is  to  suggest'  an 
additional  train  of  conceptions^  beside  what> 
ti)e  scene  or  descripiiopir  itsdf  would  c  have 
suggested ;  for  it  is  very  i  obvious,  that  no' 
objects  are  remarked  as  picturesquei,'  wlnol^ 
do  not  strike  the  imagind:tioh  by  themselves^ 
Tbej  are,  in  general,  such:  circumstances,' 
as  coiBoide, '  bnt  are  /  not  *  necessaril  j  con- 
nected with  the  charaoter  of  the  ^cene  or 
deseriptionr,  and  which,  at  first  affecting  the 
mind  with  an  emotion^  of  surprise,  produce 
afterwards  an  increased  or  additional  train 
of  imagei'y^  The  effect  of  such  objects,  ia 
iocreasiag  the  emotions  either  of  beauty  or 
attUimity,  will  probaUy  be  obvious  from 
thefoUowibg  instances: 

The  beauty  of  sanseti  in  a  fine  autumnal 
evening,  serais  almosi  incapable  of  addition 
iiom  any  circumstance.    The  various  and 
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m^^tK€qh\mti^0f:ifie  cloodhi  jtb0.9ofl  light 
o£|[^Q;8ii9,,t])at(give$.4^  rich  »glp,«  to  every 
Q^ltM^  9^  wbiiib  it.f»Us»  the  Joag  \mt-  roelkxv* 
sba^)vq|ith)wbicb/it.ii»  contracted,  and  the 
calnic.aiMl  deep,  jrepote.  that  tsfciria  to.  steal 
QKfiC/  universal :  9R\iitWi  foim  altogether. : & 
sceo^,  Mbich  aitcves,!  perhaps  better  than  Anjrr 
other  in  the  world,  ito  satiate,  the  iiaiagioa<> 
tion  withrdeKght;^  Yet  therein  no  maa  who 
daxB  not  knoif  bow  great  anl  sHlditioii  t  tkift 
$»ie.9COie  iH  capable  .of  receiving  froiqthe 
circuimtanceof  the  evening  belL  Imiwhat^ 
bo Mrever>  does  the  efibct  :of  tfak  moit .  pio* 
tufe^que  circumstance  consbt  ?  Is  itfiotiii 
theiaddilipnal  images  which  ace  thusang^ 
gis&bed:  todheiitna^B^lion  ?  iniages^indeed  of 
aatel^ehply  skud  sadiMssv^but  which  still laite 
pleasing^  fond  vbich  serve  most  Hronlei^itt^ 
to  accoodivpilh  that  aoleikmand.  penme  stidte 
of  mind,  which  is  almost jr^resi^tibly  prodil* 
ced  by  .this  fasdaating  scene*  . ji:..  *u  . 
Nothing  caa..be  more  beautiliil  than  Dr 
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Goldsmith's  description  of  evening,  in  the 
Deserted  ViUage ; 

Sweet  was  the  souimI,  wkien  oft  at:  evemof^  eiese  • '     * 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  vose. 
There  as  Ipttatwithtcaf^atfrMeiiB'aiKLdow,  ' 

The  mingiiiig'nolje^  oame  softon'd  from  btiiomz 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  U>  meet  their  young, 
the  naisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool^ 
Hk  ^yful  children  just  let  loose  from  schod, 
'  Ihe  watch«dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring  wihd|   * 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mindi 

Yet  how  much  is  the  beauty  of  this  descrip* 
tion  increased,  by  the  fine  drcumslance  with 
which  it  is  closed  ? 

These  all  m  soft  confusion  sought  the  shadCi 
And  filTd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  produ- 
ced in  the  ^^  Seasons/'  by  the  addition  of  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  circumstances  that 
was  ever  imagined  by  a  poet : 
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-Le^d  me  to  ^e  monntiiin  brow, 


•  1 


Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf^ 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
Around  him  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock, 
Of  varioas  cadence,  aod:  hia  sportive  lambs  • 

Their  frolics  play ;  and  now  fbe  sprightly  race 
Invites  them  forth,  when  swift,  the  signal  giv€ni 
They  start  away,  and  sweep  the  moesy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill ;  the  rampart  once 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancicDt  barbarous  times. 

Spriag. 

The  scene  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  of  it- 
self, without  the  addition  of  the  last  circum- 
stance ;  yet  how  much  more  beautiful  does 
it  become  by  the  new  order  of  thought 
which  this  circumstance  awakens  in  the 
mind,  and  »hich.  contrasting  the  t^mem- 
brance  of  ancient  wartare  and  turbulent 
times,  with  the  serenity  and  repose  of  the 
modern  scene,  agilate  the  imagination  with 
a  variety  of  indistinct  conceptions,  which 
otherwise  could  never  have  arisen  in  it. 

The  physical  arguments  of  Buchanan,  in 
his  poem  "  de  Sphaera,'*  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  are  probably 
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read  with  tittle  emotion;  but  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  read  the  following  lines  of  it  with- 
out delight,  from  the  very  picturesqije  ima<- 
gery  which  they  contain : 

•  » 

Eigo  tam  cderi  teHus  81  conckambUi    «  r  ^   *    . 

Iret  in  Occasuniy  rurusque  rediret  in  Ortaiq, 
CuQCta  simul  quateret  aecuni,  vastoque  fragore, 
Teraplsy  aedes,  miserisque  etiam  cum  civibus,  urbes 
OppriaiMit  sUbtUs  strages  inopina  roinsb..  .     ' 

ipw  etiam  volttcres  tranantes  aera  leni 
Remigio  alarum,  celeri  vertigine  terras  . 

AbrepCas  gemerent  sylvas,  nidosque  tenella 
Com  soboie  et  cbara  forsan  cum  conjnge ;  nee  se 
Aoderet  xephyro  solus  comroitteiQ  tartur, 
Ne  procul  ablatos,  terra  fugient^,  Hymenaeos 
£t  viduum  longo  luctu  deAeret  amorem. 

JUb.l. 

There  is  a  very  striking  beauty  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  little  poem  of  Dr  Beattie's,  entit- 
led, «  Retirement." 

Thy  shsKkst  ^y  silence  now*  be  ibine» 

Thy  charms  my  only  theine ; 
My  haunt,  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine* 

Waves  o*er  the  gloomy  stream. 
Where  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gre}^  ^  ' 

Breaks  from  the  ni^Kag^  boughs^ 


/ 
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i    .    And  dpw|ilijelpQa«ill9ipUs8W9i 
Tp  more  profoui;id  repose.  , 


i   <         > 


"  All,"*  says  Mr'  Whatley,  in  describing  the 
Tinian  Lawn  at  Hagley,  *'  all  here  is  of  an 
**  even  temper,  all  mild,  placid* abd  serene; 
"  in  the  gayest  sbason  of  the  day,  riot  more 
"  than  cheerfnl ;  in  the ,  stillest  watch  vof 
^^  night,  not  gloomy*  The :>s£ene  i»  indeed 
"  peculiarly  adaj^ted  to  the  tranquillity  of 
"  the  latter,  when  the  moon  seems  to  repose 
"  her  light  on  the  tljick,  foliggftpf;  ^hcj^gsp^e^ 
^  and  steadily  marks  the  shade  of  everj 
bough.  It  is  delightful  then  to  saunter 
here,  and  see  the  grass  and  the  gossamer 
^^  which  entwines  it  glistening  with  dew,  to 
listen,  and  hear  nothing  stir,  Except  per- 
haps a  withered  leaf,  dropping  gently 
through  a  tree,  and  sheltered  from  'the 
chill,  to  catch  the  freshness  of  the  evening 
"  air/'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing^ 
more  beautiful  than  this  description,  yet 
how  much  is  its  be^^uty  -  ii^cjrqased  by  the 
c(oncluding  dircumstance  ?  ^^  A  soUtary  urn, 


u 


ii 
it 
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^  chosen  by  Mr  Pope  for  the  spot,  and  now 
'^  inscribed  to  his  memory,  when  seen  bj  a 
^^  gleam  of  moonlight*  through  the.  trees, 
^*  fixes^  that  though tfulness  and  composure, 
^*  to  which  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  by  the 
"  rest  of  this  elegant  scene.'* — Observation9 
(m  Gardenings  p.  SOL 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  of  the 
effect  of  picturesque  objects,  in  increasing 
the  emotion  of  Beauty,  with  a  passage  from 
the  Iliad,  which  contains  one  of  the  most 
striking  images  that  I  know  of,  in  poetry, 
and  which  I  am  the  more  willing  to  quote, 
as  it  has  not  been  so  much  taken  notice 
of  as  it  deserves.  It  is  the  appearance 
oi  Achilles,  when  Phoenix  and  Ulysses  are 
sent  from  the  Grecian  camp  to  appeiase  his 
wrath: 

\kffiuHfm9  /*  M  r«  iuiu9l*$  ^  ni0t$  i^fftwp 
VOL.  !•  » 
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lliro'  the  stUl  night  they  march,  and  hear  the  roar 
Of  murmuring  billows,  on  the  sounding  shore; 
And  now  arrived,  where  on  the  sandy  bay, 
.  The ,  My rmidoiiian  tents  and  vessek  lay, 
Amus'd,  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found 
Pleas'd  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound. 
Wiih  this  he  soothes  hfs  an);ry  soul,  and  sing9 
Thr  inuiKArtiil  deed^  tif  heroes'  and  of  kings. 
,    .      >         ...  t    I  Book ix\^v. S$6. 

it  was  impQssible  for  the  poet  to  have  ima- 
gined  any  other  occupation  ,  so  well  fitted 
to  the  niight^  mind  of.^chilies,  or  so  dSeo^ 
tual  in  interesting  the  reader  in  the  fate  of 
him,  whom  Dr  Beattie  calls,  with  trut^,  the 
most  terrific  human  personage  that  poetical 
imagination  has  feigned. 

The  suUkoe  is  iocreased  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  addition  of  picturesque  ob« 
jects.    The  striking  image  with  which  Vir- 
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gil  concludes  the  dasciiptioQ  of  the  prodi- 
gies which  attended  the  death  of  Ccesar,.is 
well  known : 

Silicet  et  tempus  veniet  cum  fimlnis  iliis 
Agrioola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro,  * 
Exesa  iii%eiiiet  scabrft  mbigihe  pihL:'  ' 
Ant  gravibus  rastris,  galeas  ptihabit  inanes, 
Gnndiaque  effossis  mirabitiir  dssa  seputcliTjs. 


I         '      » 


There  are  fe^,  ROj^s^gies  ippre  ?ub|ime^  in 
the  PharsaUa  of  lMCsa%f  tbaa  the  de^rip- 
lion,  in  the  third  Book,  of  one  of  Pompey's 
armies,  blocked  up  by  Caesar  in,  a  part  of 
the  country  where  there  was  no  \vater,  s^nd 

r 

where  the  soldiers  were  perishing  with  thirst. 
After  descnbing,  very  minutely,  the  fhiitless 
attempts  of  the  army  to  obtain  relief,  and 
the  miserable  expedients  with  whkh  ^  they 
endeavoured  to  supply  their  wants^  he^^ro^ 
eeeds  in  the  following  n^vous  and  'bi^aati* 
M  lines,  ot  which,  I  am  persuade<l,  the  !a§t 
oreomstanee  is  toa  striking  to  require  Any 
lent: 


H»  IIMI 
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O.  fortunati,  fngient  quos  barbanis  bottib, , 

Font] bus  immisto  stravit  per  rura  \veneno, 

HoH  licet  in  fluvios  saniem,  tabemque  ferarum. 

Pallida  Dictaei^  Caesar,  iiascentia  saxis 

Intundas  acontta  palam,  Romana  juventus 

Non  decepta  bibet— torrentur  viscera  flamma 

Oruque  sicca  rigent  squamo&is  aspera  linguis ; 

Jam  marcent  vena,  nuiloqae  kunpre  hgatus 

Aeris  altemos  angustat  Puimo  meatus, 

Resclssoqae  noscent  suspiria  dura  palato. 

Pandunt  ora  siti,  noctumumque  aera  captant. 

Expectant  imbres,  quorum  modo  cuncta  nataba&t 

Impulsu,  et  siccis  vultus  in  nubibus  baerent 
-  Quoqoe  magia  mfseros  uod»  Jejlmia  soKant 

Nou,  super  arantem  Mf  roen,  Cancrique  sub  axe 
.    Qua  nudi  Garamantes  anpt,  sedere,  sed  inter 

Stagnaittem  Sicorim,  et  rapidum  deprensus  Ibenim, 
:-  Speotat  vicinos;  sitiein  exercitus;  amnes. 

■ 

I 

r-  .  .  .  * 

Th9  fiqe  <^e8€iiptioa  in  ;(be.  Q  i^rasaJemme 
Xiib9rata«  of  9,  ^imiliar  dii&tre^s  jn  .^be  armj 
€>f  .Qodfr^i^  hef<}re  the  walls  of  Jeni3»leiii» 
bi^s  probably  be^a  borrowed  from  this  pa^ 
sa]ge  of  Lucan ;.  and  it  is  pleasiog  to  c4>« 
serve,  with  what  address  I'asso  has  iniitatedt 
though  not  copied,  the  picturesque  circuoh 
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staDce  with  which  the  description  of  the 
Roman  poet  is  closed.  Instead  of  aggra- 
vating  the  distress  of  the  soldier,  by  the 
prospect  of  waters  which  he  could  not  ap« 
proach)  he  recalls  to  his  remembrance  the 
cool  shades  and  still  fountains  of  his  natire 
land;  a  circumftlancei  not  only  singularly 
pathetic,  but  more  fertile  also  of  imagery, 
tbao  perhaps  any  other  ttiat  the  poet  could 
have  imagined : 

S'alcon  gismai  Ira  frondeg^ente  rive 
Paro  vide  stagnar  liquldo  argentOy 
0  gjA  precipiloee  vi  acqiie  vive 
Per  Alpe,  o*n  piaggia  irboso  k  passo  lento; 
Queilo  al  vago  desio  forma,  e  descrive, 
£  mtnbtni  maletia  ai  suo  tormento. 

In  Thonison^s  description  of  Winter  in  the 
northern  regions,  though  the  description  it- 
self is  sublime,  yet  one  additional  dncmh 
staooe  adds  powerfully  to  its  sublimity : 

Thepce,  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar  coast^ 
She  ftweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main. 
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Where.  lOKUsaolviiut  from  tlie  first  of  dma 

,  .       «         .  .  *•  •  • 

Snows  swell  on  snows,  imnasing,  to  the  sky. 
And  icy  mountains,  high  on  mountains  pil'd, 
'  Secte  to  the  shivering  saifor,  ffcAn  fafkt-^ ' 
abffieless  an^  white,  an  aimosphem  ofcloiidst  • 

Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  re^st 

■  • 

The  binding  fury :  but  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempest,  taken  by  the  boundless  frost, 
is.  many  a  fiithtfm  to  llie  botUAn  cbuiM,    ' 
And  bid  \f)  rqar  tio  more— a  bleak  expanse 
ShaggM  oVr  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerless  and  void 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies,  conscious,  south  ward«    Miserable  they ! 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice, 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  son, 
While  full  of  deaih^  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost. 
The  long,  long  night,  incumtent  o'er  their  beads 
Falls  horrible. 

In  the  following  masterly  description  of 
a  very  sublime  scene  in  nature,  by  Mr 
Whately/Ii  cfoubt  not  but  that  it  iViH'  be 
acknowiedged,  h6w  much  tbe^  snbliriiity  bf 
it,  is  inortased,  by  ttie  very  pittlire»k}U6Mma- 
gery  which  the  OGCupatioAs  of  tbe'ii^^a^ 
tants  afford.  "  A  scene  at  the  New  Weir, 
"  on  the  river  Wye,  which  in  itself  is  truly 


^greiit  a&d  awfiul,  'so-far  ftcfm  bc^mg  dis- 
^  turbed,  becomes  tnore  in teFetoing  and  ini- 
^  portaaU  by  ihe  business  to  which  it  is  des- 
^  lined.  It  is  a  chasm  betweeti  two  ranges 
*^  of  bi)h^  which  ^rise  almost  perpendicularly 
^irom  the  water;  the  rocks  on  the  sides 
'^  are  moslly  heavy  masses,  and  their  colour 
^  is  generally  brown ;  but  here  and  there  a 
^  pale  craggy  cliff  starts  up  to  a  vast  height 
^  above  the  rest,  unconnected,  broken,  and 
**  bare;  large  trees  frequently  force  out  their 
^  way  amongst  them,  and  many  of  them 
*^  Stand  fetT  back  in  the  covert,  where 
^  tbeir  natural  dusky  hue  is  deepened  by 
^  (be  shadow  which  overhangs  them.  The 
•*  river,  too,  as  it  retires,  loses  itself  amid  the 
**  woods,  which  close  immediately  above, 
^  then  rise  thick  and  high,  and  darken  the' 
"water.     In  the  midst  of*  all  this  gloom  is 

■ 

**  aft  iron  forge,  covered  with  a  black  cloUtf 
••  rt  smoke,  and  surrounded  with  half-bum- 
•*  ed^ore,  with  coal,  and  with  cinders,  l^e 
"  fael  lor  it  is  brought  down  a  path,  worii 
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f^  into  steps^  narrow,  and  steep,  aiid  wkid* 
^'  \ug  ainoDg  the  precipices ;  and  near  it  is* 
*^  at)  open  space  of  barren  moor,  about 
V  which  are  spattered  the  huts  of  the  work- 
^^  men.  It  stands  dose  to  the  cascade  of 
^*  the  W^ir,  where  the  aviation  of  the  ciir-^ 
^^r^Qt  ^  increa^^  bj  large  fragments  of 
^*  rocks  which  have  beieo  swept  down  by 
^*  fl<;>ods  from  the  banks,  or  shivered  by  teai<* 
^  pests  from  the  brow ;  and,  at  staled  inter** 
^^  vals,  the  sullen  sound,  from  the  stroke  of 
^f  the  great  hammers  in  the  forge,  deadens^ 
*«  the  ro»r  pf  ihe  waterfall/'— Piifgfe  109. 

There  is  a  similar  beauty,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foUowing^ 
passage  from  Mons.  Diderot. 
.  ^^  Qu'est  ce  qu'il  taut  au  poete?  Est<e 
V.  que  nature  bfiite  ou  cultiv^?  paisible 
^*  ou  troubl^e  ?  Pri6fi6ra*t*il  la  beaut6  d'un 
^  jour  pur  e^  serein,  ^  i'horreur  d'un^.nijiit 
^*  obscure,  oil  le  siflement  interrompu  des 
^^  vents  se  mdie  par  intervalles  au  mur^ 
^^  mure   sourd   et  continu   d'un  tonnerre 
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<^  61oigo6,  et  oiH  il  v(Mt  F6clair  allumer  le 
"  ciel  8ur  la  tjtte  ?  Pr6f6ra-t-il  le  spectacle 
^^d'une  mer  traoquille,  k  celui  des  flots 
"  agit^  ?  le  muet  et  froid  aspect  d'un  pa- 
'Mais,  k  la  promeiiade  parmi  des  niiDes? 
'*  un  6difice  coostrait,  un  6space  plante  de  la 
**  main  des  homines,  au  touffu  d'une  antique 
'*  for6t,  au  creux  ignor6  d'une  rocbe  deserte  ? 
*'des  nappes  d^eau,  des  bassins,  des  cas^ 
^  cades,  k  la  yiie  d'une  cataracte  qui  se 
^  brise  en  tonibant  k  travcrs  des  rochers,  et 
^  donl  le  bruit  se  fait  entendre  au  loin  du 
'*  berger,  qui  a  conduit  son  troupeau  dans 
*'  la  montagne,  et  qui  T^coute  avec  6firoi  ^ 
~i!pttre  d  Mqns.  Grimm,  sur  la  Poem 
Bramqtique. 

1  shall  conclude  these  illustrations  with  a 
very  sublime  one  from  the  Paradise  Regain-' 
ed  of  Milton,  in  which  1  beUeve  the  force 
of  the  concluding  stroke  will  not  be  denied. 


-Either  tropic  now 


'Oaa  iktunietf  wod  both  ends  of  Heav'n ;  the  cloads 

From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive,  pour'd 

Fierce  nuD|  with  lightning  mix'd ;  nor  slept  the  wind» 
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:  Whiiiii  Ikeir  stony  caves,  .but  nish'd  BbnmA 
From  the  four  btfigfs  of  "(he  worlds  and  foil 

« 

On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 

« 

'  Thuugh  rooted  det'p  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks 
'  BdwM  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  bla^, 

Or  t^m  up  sheer  ■  ■   ■  lU  wast  Thou  shrouded  then, . 

O  patient  Son  of  God ! 

Book  IV, 

In  these,  and  a  thoasand  ^tber  instances 
that  might  be  produced,  I  believe  everj 
man  of  sensibility  will  be  conscious  of  'a 
variety  of  great  or  pleasing  images  passing 
with  rapidity  in  his  imagination,  beyond 
what  the  scene  or  description  immediately 
bdore  liint  can  of  themselves  excite.  They 
seem  often,  indeed,  to  have  but  a  very  dis^ 
,  tant  relation  to  the  object  that  at  first  ex- 
cited them ;  and  the  object  itself  appears 
only  to  serve  as  a  hint  to  awaken  the  ima^ 
gination,  and  to  lead  it  through  efvery  ana^ 
logons  idea  thai  ha»  place  in  the  memorf. 
It  is  then,  indeed^  in  thii«  powerless  state  of 
reverie,  when  we  are  carrit^d  on  hy  oiir  con- 
cepiions,  not  guiding  them,  that  ^the  deep- 
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est  emotieii^  of  beaoty  ^enriibliiiiity  are  felt ; 
that  ddr.  hearts  svrdl  if ith  feelings  ri^hich 
]aogcu^:is  too  iroak  to  express  ;'au>d  tiiat, 
ID  the  depth  ^lOf  silence  and  astoniskment^ 
we  pay  to  the  charm  that  ^ntbrafls  us,*  the' 
most  flattering  mark  of  oar  applause. 

^  The  power  of  such'  characters  .in  Na- 
^  ture,"'  says  Mr  Whatdy  (frooi^  whom  i  am 
luippj  to  bonow  the  followiBg  obsenraftioo^ 
Dot  only  ftom  the  beauty  :ef  their  expoes- 
8100,  bat  from  their  singolar  coiticideiice 
io  the  illustration  of  the  fact  !  have  >been 
eDdeavouring  to  establish),  *^  the  powef  of 
^  such  characters  is  not  confined  to  the 
^  ideas' which  the  o tweets  themselves  imme- 
^  diately  suggest ;  for  these  are  oomieeted 
^  with  others,  whidi  insensibly  lead  to*siib- 
^  jects  far  distant  perhaps  from  tbf  ^originsd 
^  thoaght,  and  related  to  it  only  by  «ialiii- 
^  tade  'in  the  ^sensations  >  they  excke.  '  in  a 
'^  preopect  enriched  and  enlivened/ with'  in^^ 
^  habitants  and  cultivation,-  the  attention' is* 
^caaght'^&^t  by  the  dccumstamsBS.  iiiaich 


u 

CI 
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<f  are  gayest  id  the.seasoD^  the  bloom  of  aa 
^^  orchard)  the  festivity  of  a  hay^field^  and 
*^  the  carols  of  a  harvest- home;  but  the 
'^  cheerfulness  which  these  infuse  into  the 
^*  mind,  expands  afterwards  to  other  objects 
'^  than  those  immediately  presented  to  the 
'*  eye,  and  we  are  thereby  disposed  to  re- 
^'  ceive,  and  delighted  to  pursue,  a  variety  of 
^  pleasing  ideas,  and  every  benevolent  feel- 
ing. At  the  sight  of  a  ruin,  reflections  on 
the  change,  the  decay,  and  the  desolation 
**  before  us  naturally  occur ;  and  they  intro- 
^  duce  a  long  succession  of  others,  all  tinc^ 
<<  tured  with  that  melancholy  which  these 
^^  have  inspired  ;  or  if  the  monument  revive 
^  the  memory  of  former  times,  we  do  not 
<^  stop  at  the  simple  fact  which  it  records, 
f^  but  recollect  many  more  coeval  circum- 
^^  stances  which  we  see,  not  perhaps  as 
^  they  were,  but  as  they  are  come  down 
^^  to  us,  venerable  with  age,  and  magnified 
^*  by  tame«  £ven  without  the  assistance  of 
^buildings,  or  other  adventitious  circum- 
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*^  Stances,  oature  alone  Aunishes  matenals 
^^  for  scenes  which  may  be  adapted  to  al- 
^^  most  every  kind  of  expression.  l!lieur 
^^  operation  is  general,  and  their  coraequen* 
<*ces  infinite:  the  mind  is  elevated,  de- 
"  pressed;  or  composed,  as  gaiety,  gloun, 
^^  or  tranquillity  prevail  in  the  scene,  and 
^*  we  soon  lose  sight  of  ihe  mean  by.  which 
<*  the  character  is  formed.  We  forget  the 
'*  particular  object  it  presents,  and,  giving 
*'  way  to  their  effects,  without  recurring  to 
*^  the  cause,  we  folb>w  the  track  they  have 
^  begun,  to  any  extent  which  the  disposi- 
'*  tions  they  accord  with .  will  allow.  It 
^^  suffices  ihat  the  scenes  of  nature  have 
^^  power  to  afft^ct  our  imagination  and  our 
^  sensibility :  for  such  is  the  constitution  of 
^  the  human  mind,  that  if  once  it  is  agitat- 
^ed,  the  emotion  often  spreads  beyond 
^  the  oQcasion :  when  the  passions  are  rous* 
^  ed,  thear  course  is  unrestrained ;  when  the 
^  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  it;^  flight  is  unbound* 
^*  ed,  and,  quitting  the  inanimate  objects 
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^*  nrhlohifin*  gave  them  thevr^prkig,  we  may 
>*  fae>l^  by  thought  abov:e  thought^  widely 
^  differmg  fBr^  degree,' buitfill  corresponding 
.«« ui  otiuBoter^  Ulh  werroe  liroai  fMMliar  9ub- 
•<^  jects;  to  the  subJimest  codceptioos,  and 
c«  aidfapt  io  UiecobtemplMion  of  whatever 
^  is  gfeat  or  beautiful,  whicb  we  see<  in  na» 
'^  tilre,  feel:  in  man,  or  aktriddute^  Co^  'the  Divi- 

t    •     ,  '  .  ■  '         • 

Hie  inflttence  orsoot^addkional  trains  of 
imagery,  in  increasii>g  the  Emoyoos  of  su- 
blimity* or  beauty,  might  be  iUus(tmtedf  from 
many  other' circumstances  eqf daily  ftniiifiar. 
lam  induced  to  mention  only  the  follow- 
iogf;  because  it  is  one  o#  (be  most  striking 
that  i  know^  and  because  it  is  probable  that 
most  mea  of  education  have  ac  least  in  some 
degree  been  conscious  of  it  :-^-^he  influence, 
I  mean,  of  an  acqnaintaQce  with  Poetry  ia 
our  earlier  years,  in  ino^easing  our  sensibili- 
iy  to  the  beauties  of  naUii%. 
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The  goBenliiy  of  .mflbkiiid  li^e  in  ithe 
world,  wiLboui  jteceiviog.  anj  kiod:  ^;  de>> 
light  from  the  various  sceniM  of  beautjr 
which  ks  order  displays^    The  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  varying  aspect  of  tke 
BKXNi,  the  viciiisiiude  of  seasons^  therevo- 
lution  of  die  planets/ and'  aH  the  scii|ieiidottft 
scenery  that  Ihey  prodoto^are  to  themickily 
common    6ccarrefices,   lifce  the   ordinHirf 
events  of  every  day*     They  hare  been  so- 
loDg  faoiibar,  that  they  cease  to  strike  theoi 
with  any  appearance  either  of  inagaifiof  nee 
or  beauty,  and;  are  regarded  by  them  vntkt 
no  other  sentimeats  thaii^  as  beingc  issefy 
for  the  purposes  of  human  liie.     We  maj 
all  rem^nber.a  period*  in  cmr  tives^  wheet 
this  was  il)e  ataie  o4*  iwrown  nnifnidb>;  ani|^ 
it  is  probafafe  most -oienr  will  recdleot,  that 
the  time  wh^  nature  began  ^  to  app^sH*  to 
them  m  another  view,  was^  wImh  ^they  were 
eogaged  ia  the  slody  of  elaisieal  lieerature. 
la  mmA  meai»iat  least »  the  first  appearance 
of  poetical  laacuiation  is  atsohoo^  whenr 
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their  imaginations  begin  to  be  warmed  by  the 
de&ciiptioiis  of  ancient  poetry,  and  when 
they  have  acquired  a  new  sense,  as  it  were, 
with  which  they  can  behold  the  ifetoe  of 
nature. 

.  .Hqw  different,  from  this  period,  become 
the  sentiments  with  which  the  so^iery  of 
QAtureis  contemplated,  by  those  who  have 
any  imagination!  The  beautiful  forms  of 
ancient  mythology,  with  which  the  fancy  of 
poets  peopled  evwy  element,  are^ 4iow,ready 
to  appttaf  to  their  minds,  upon  the  prospect 
pf  0VQry  scene.  The  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors^  so  long  admired,  and  so  deserving 
of  adnuratiout  occur  to  them  at  every  mo- 
meott  qnd  with  them,  all  those  enthusiastic 
iji.e^s  of  ancient  genius  and  glory,  which  the 
study,  of  so  many  years  of  youth  so  natu- 
rally lead9  them  to  form.  Or,  if  the  study 
of  modern  poetry  has  succeeded  to  that  of 
the  ancient,  a  thousand  other  beautiful  m^ 
sociations  are  acquired,  which,  instead  of 
destroying,  serve  easily  to  yoite  with  the 
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former,  tfed  to  afiord  a  new  soume  af  cle* 
fight  The  awful  tbfins  of  Gothicrsupersti*- 
tion^  ihe  wild  and  raniantic  imagery,  i^ich 
the  turbuhittoe  o^'  the  middle  ages,  the  Cni;^ 
sades,  and  the  k^titutiofi  of  chivalry,  hate 
spread  over  eipery  country  of  Europe,  arise 
to  the.  imaginatioh  in  .every  scene  i  accom^ 
paoied  wiih  adl  those  pjleasihg  recollectioQS 
of  prowess,  *  and*  adventure,  and  courteous 
iDanoers,  wbiebcdistioguished  those  oiemoiv 
aUe  tkaea.  With  auch  images  in  their 
minds,'it' is  :not  common  nature  that  apf- 
pears  to  surround  them.  It  is  nature  eni!- 
beilisbed  and  made  sadred  by  the  memory 
of  Hieocritus  and  Virgil,  and  Milton  and 
Tasso;  their  genius:  seems  still  to  tinger 
among  the  scenes  which  inspired  it,  and  to 
irradiate  every  object  where  it  dwells ;  and 
the  oration  of  thdr  fancy  seem  the  fit  in- 
habitants of  ;that  nature,  which  their  de- 
scriptions have  clothed  with  beauty; 

Hor  iait  only  in  providing  so  many  sour« 
oesof  aasociafcion,  that  the  influence  of  an 
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ftdquaintmee  witli  pbMfy  cdnsisti.    It  is 
ytti^lmote  poweiiblab  givmg  cAardciter 
tb^itiie  .different  appearanoes  6f  iia<«i«»  in 
cminecang  tfaeni  with  various  «iiotioiis  and 
afi»itiapk  of  out"  hearts^  and  in  tfabs  provid* 
ing  an  a[lmost  ihexkifeittBtible!  s<ittn»  either,  of 
soleom  or  cheertiili  ^DMditation.    Whati  to 
ordinaify  <  men  is  but  cammoii  oceurreiiiory 
or  common  scenery,  to  those,  who  Isate 
such  assoeiAtiotis^  is  full  of  ijeauty«     The 
seasbns  of  the  year,  which  lire  maifeed  only 
by  the  -  gencrrality  of  nmnkind  ^by  tb^  .di& 
lerent    occupations   or   amusements  thej 
bringf^havei  each  of  them,  to  such  faMiti»ipo- 
buliar  ekpiressions^  and  aiirakeo  ■  them '  to  aa 
ertt'tise    either  of  pleasing  oir  of  awfal 
<thdughu    The  seasons  of  the  -day,  which 
'^re  regarded  only  by  the  common  specta^ 
-tor  sis  tfate  call  to  labour,  dr  to. rest,  are,. to 
•  them '  cbaracterestic  eiiher  of  icheerfulnesft  or 
solemnity,  and  connected  with  all  tbe!»irii^ 
-nous  emotions  which  these  charactersexcite. 
£ven  the  ifomiliar  citcnmstances  of  general 
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nature^  wbiob  jMm^ttho^d^d  l^tf;  a  4^)0911011 
eycj  th^  CQttftgegilJie  sfec»p.fi)W*  |bp  citf^ir, 
all  hive  ie»pr^Qpsl  to  jtbepi)  ibie^aiiacii.  J# 
the  Golufdutiooa  b»iwh<<>b;tb9y,tiav«  beea 
accuatomftd, . tbes^  all .  are  adsociatcid  wil)^ 
peculiar  charactere,  or  reodered' .ex{>re8sif(e 
of  thein^  and,  leading  them  to  the  remem* 
brance  of  such  assodations,  enable  them  to 
behold,  with  corresponding  dispositions,  the 
scenes  which  are  before  them,  and  to  feel 
from  their  prospect,  the  same  powerful  in* 
fluence,  which  the  eloquence  of  poetry  has 
ascribed  to  them* 

Associations  of  this  kind,  wi^n  acquired 
in  early  life,  are  seldom  altogether  lost ;  and 
whatever  inconveniences  they  may  some- 
times have  with  regard  to  the  general  cha- 
racter, or  however  much  they  may  be  ridi- 
culed by  those  who  do  not  experience  them, 
they  are  yet  productive^  to  those  who  pos- 
sess them^  of  a  perpetual  and  innocent  de- 
light. Nature  herself  is  their  friend;  in 
her  most  dreadful,  as  well  as  her  most  love- 
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ly  scenes,  they  can  discov^^  something  ei« 
ther  to  elevate  their  imaginations^  or  to 
move  their  hearts ;  and  amid  every  change 
of  scen^y  9  or  of  climate»  can  still  find  thenv 
selves  among  the  early  objects  of  their  ad- 
miration^ or  their  love. 


I   } 
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CHAPTER  II. 


\  9 

*     J 


Amiyais  of  this  Expose  of  Jma^pntf^ion- 


SEqTioir  I 


<  ■ 


The  illustrations  in  the  preceding  chapter 
seem  to  shew,  that  whenever  the  emotions 
of  Sublimity  or  JBeauty  are  fell,  that  exer* 
cifie  of  Imaginat^n  is  produced,  which  con* 
aisis  in  the  indulgence  pf  a  train  of  thought ; 
that,  when  this  exercise  is  prevented,  these 
emotions,  are  unfeit  or  unperceived;  and 
that  whatever  tends  to  increase  this  exer- 
cise  qf  mind,  t^nds  in  the  sam^  proportion 
to  increase  tjiese  emotions.  If  these  illus* 
tra^ions  are  just,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con« 
djiide,.  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
miD(i,.by  objects  of  Sublimity,  and  Beauty, 
consists  in  the  production  of  this  exercise  Qf 
Imagination. 
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Although,  however,  this  conclusion  seems 
to  me  both  just  and  consonant  to  expe* 
rience,  jet  it  is  in  itself  too  general,  to  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  account  of  the  na* 
ture  of  that  operation  of  mind  which  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  such  Emotions.  There 
are  many  trains  of  ideas  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  which  are  unattended  with  any 
kind  of  pleasure.  There  arfe  other  opera- 
tions of  mind,  in  which  such  tmns  of 
thought  are  tiecessarily  produced,  without 
excitmg  any  Similar  eitobtidn;  Even  in  the 
common  hours  of  Ufti*  every  man  is  eon- 
'  iscioiis  of  a  contiiiiied  su6[:£ssion^  of  thoughts 
passing  through  hid  mind,  suggested' 'either 
"^by  the  prescfhce/  of  ^itefnal  objects^  or  aris^ 
ing  ffom  the  established  l^d'of  ass»6ci^tioii : 
sufch  trains  of  thbught,  however,  ate^eld<!>m 
attedded  with  pleasure, 'and  stifl  seldbtner 
with  an  emotion,  corresponding,  in  any  de- 
gree,  to  the  emotions  of  sublimity  op  b^u* 
ty.  . 

• 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  many  cases 
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whor^  objflQift <  «xcite  ia.  train  of  thought  in 
the  atiod^  .without  eacdting  any  .ooDOtiooiof 
pleasure  .oil i  delights .  The:  prcwpect  of^rthe 
bonae^  for  iostapoei  where  onehasifQinierly 
lirody  ex€it€s  irerjF  inaturally;  a  train;  of  coi^ 
eeptianajn  the  i  mind  $  yet  it  is  by  ho  meanft 
tmd  (hat  such  an  exercise  of  JknagiaaUoa 
18  neciiasarily  .  accompanied  mthi  pleasurotj 
for  thoe  conceptions  not  only  may  be^  hot 
Toy  often  are  of  a  kind  extremely  indiffei 
rent,  and  sometimes  also  simply  .painful* 
The  mention  of  afi^  eveint  in  history;,  or  of  a 
&ct  in  sctence^  ndturaUy  leads  ^usiio  tho 
exception  of  a. number  of  rehuted*  events^ 
or  similar  facts:;  .yet  it  isobviouai  that. in 
such  a  case  the  exerdse  of  mind^htcfa  is 
produced)  if  it  is  accompanied  with  any 
pleasure  at  all,  is  in  most  cases  accompanied 
with; a  fileasure  very  difierent  from  itkat 
which  attends  the  emotions  of  sublimity  .oc 
beauty* 

If  therefore  I  some  train  of  thought^  of 
some  exercise  of  Imagination  is  necessary 
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for  the^  production  of  the  emottdiiat^Tkste^ 
U  is  obvioas  that  this  19  not  every  tmin  oS 
liiought  of  yrhich  we  are  capable.  To  ai^ 
certaiQ)  thereftn^,  with  any  prtoisicm,  either 
the  nature^  or  the  causes  of  these  emotK^ns, 
k'is  previously  necessary  to  investigate  the 
ABtureof  those  trains/ of  thonght  that  are 
produced  by  objects  of  sublimity  and  hoau-^ 
ty,  and*  their  difference  from  those  ordinary 
trainsyi  which  are  unaccompanied  with  such 
pleasure. 

As  far  as  I  dm  able  to  judge,  this  difibr^ 
ence  consists  in  two  things*  Ut^  In  the 
Mature  of  the  ideas  or  conceptions' whicb 
compose  ^uch  trains :  ^  atod,  2^%,  In  the  iNar 
tune  or  Law  of  their  sooces^ob. 


» - .       . . .  \  ^w 


'III  our: ordinary  trains i of  thought^' every 
niaa  inust  be  conscious  that  the  ide^s  which 
compose  them,  are  very  frequently  erf'  a 
kind'  which  eicite.  lio  emotions  either  of 
pleasure  or  pain.    There  is  an  infinke  va* 
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riety  of  opr  ideass  as  ^eil  as  of  ourfiiei]f98^ 
lioiis,  tbat  tnay  be  tcmnec}  )ikl]ff€!]^eM;>whkh 
are  pereeitied  witlmut  any^seDtimeM^either 
of  paih.or  pieararei  and  whicb  ipat^'as  it 
ver6  before  the  mind,  ^witboat  makitig  any 
iartfaer  inipiressioa  thabn  simply  exciting  the 
consctDusness  of  ibdir  existence.  Th^sueh 
kUaa  coiiYpose>  a  ^reat  part,  and  perhaps 
the  g:reatest  part  i  of  our  ordinary  tfains  of 
tiioi]^lkt,  is  appiirttttt'.fnobi  the  sin^  con* 
adenoion,  thai  siicb  trains  are  seldom  at- 
tendcsd  with  emotion  of  any  kind. 

Tbe  trains  of  thought  wfaicli  areisnggesl^ 
cd  by  external  objtots,  are  very  frequently 
of  a  SMDilar  kind.  The  greater  part*  lof  sdeh 
ol^ects  are  simply  indifferents  or  at  least 
are  regarded  as  indiffereril  in  our  comnioa 
hours  either  of  occupation  or  amusement : 
the  concepuions  which  tliey  produce,  by 
the  laws  of  assooiation,  partake  of  the  na- 
ture or  character  of  the  abject  which  origi- 
nally excited  .them,  and  tbe  whole  train 
passes   through  our  mind  without  leaving 
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aoj  M&ftJieri  eiBotioay  than  perhaps  that  ge? 
DQr4l/QiQoUcm;.<tf  pkature^wtuck  accqinpa^ 
ii}Q9i 'th»uex«rds«  liof  oai!  ^faoiiltios;.'   It  is 

■s 

H^9tP9ly. .  pcisaible  ikiv;  qs .  toi  piuf s  an  haof  of 
QWi  tijirfe$i  witb€Utiex|ienendfag.8otD^  fccaiii 
of .  thoiigbt .  of '  thi^.  kindi  sMggfiByfa^i  b j .some 
of:  I  &h9. :  el  teroal  •  -oji^ecks^^ .  which  Jaappeo  .•  to 
»UTT0m\d.HS4  .  The  ladifiereiuie.  with  which 
fiUch  i  kwm  are ;  either  pursue^  or  idnertedy 
19:  A  »il|&€ieDt .  evid6noi»>ilJia(.;tbe  juiioasft  of 
vjbii^biilhey  are  «««i^ofled,.  aratin.geo^rali  of 
a  kind  unfitted  toiptcdjacja^any  dmatimivei^ 
jiher  ^pkasuce  or  ptun. 

la.jljhe.pase  pf  thoncMAini  of  thought,  on 
theooDtrary,  which  a^e  suggebtod.hy  xibr 
jeptt  either  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty^  I  app 
pr^R^  it'wiU  be  fouud,  <4iiat  they  are  ia 
a}];  pas^i.^O^posed  of  ideas; capable  of  ex^ 
citipgi/sKMDe  affectioo  or  emolipni/aod  th^ 
Bojt  oqIjt,  the.wh^le  wcoessioQ  is  accompa- 
nied with  that  peculiar  emotioo^  which  we 
call  the  £inotk)Q  of  Beauty .  or  Sublimity^ 
but  that  every  iudividual  idea  of  such  a 
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succession  is  in  itself  productive  of  ^ome 
^ple  Emotion  or  other.  Thus  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  scenery  of  Springs  are 
ideas  productive  of  emotions  of  Gbeerfol^ 
ness,  of  Gladness,  and  of  Tenderuess. '  The 
images  suggested  by  the  prospect  of  ruins, 
are  images  belonging  to  Pity,  to  Melan- 
choly, and  to  Admiration.  The  ideas,  in 
the  same  manner,  awakened  by  ^he  yietr  of 
tbe  ocean  in  a  storm/  are  ideas  of  Poller, 
of  Majesty,  and  of  Terror.  In  every  case 
whew  the  emotions  of  Taste  are  Sdu  Ixon- 
ceive  it  will  be  found,  that  the  train. of 
thought  which  f  is  exdted,^  is  distinguislied 
by  some  character  of  emotion,  and  that  it 
is  by  this .  means  •  distinguished  from  oiir 
common  or  ordinary  successionii. of  thought. 
To  prevent  a 'very  tedious-  and'  unnecessary 
drcumlocnUDn,  tsuch .  idee^s  may  perhaps, 
without  any  impropriety,  be  termed  ideas 
of  Emotion  p  and  1  shall  beg  leave  there- 
fore to  use  the  expresssion  in  this  sense* 
The  first  circumstance,  then,  which  seems 
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to  disdognish  those  trains  of  thbughl  which 
are  produced  .by  objecls  either  of  Subliinity 
or. Beauty » is,  that  the  ideas  or  conceptioii9 
of  which  they  are  composed,  sufe  ideas  of 
EmotioiL  .      i 

'•,!..'  '  II. 

.  \  in  oiir  ordinary  trains  of  thought,  thet^ 
seldom  appears  any  geoeral  principle  Of 
connection .  among  the  ideas  .which  comh 
pose  them.  Each  idea,  indeed,  is  related^ 
by  att  established  law  of  our  nature^  to  that 
which  immediately  preceded  and  thai  which 
immediately  follows  it,  but  in  the  whole  se^ 
Ties  .  there  is  no  predominant  relation  ok* 
bond  of  connection.  This  want  of  general 
connection  is  so  strong,  that  even  thatmosi; 
geaeral.of  all  relations,  the  relation  eithei* 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  is  frequently  violated. 
Images  both  of  the  one  kind  and  the  other 
succeed  each  other  in  the.  course  of  the 
train ;  and  when  we  put  an  end  to  it,  we 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  the  whole 
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series  was  pleasant  or  pa^nilil.  Of  this  irae- 
golarityy  I  think  every  man  will  be  convin- 
ced, who  ehooses  to  attend  to  it. 

In'  those  trains,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  suggested  by  objects  of  Subliiwty  or 
Beauty,  however  slight  the  connection  b& 
tween  individual  thoughts  may  be,  1  belieye 
it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  always  some 
general  principle  of  connection  which  per^ 
vades  the  whole,  and  giveb  them  some  tier- 
tain  and  definite  character.  They  are  ei- 
ther gay,  or  pathetic,  or  melancholy,  or  si>> 
lemn,  or  awful,  or  elevating,  &c.  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  is  first 
doited.  Thus  the  prospect  of  a  serene 
evening  in  summer,  produces  first  an  emo- 
tion of  peacefiilness  and  tranquillity,  and 
then  suggests  a  variety  of  images  corre- 
sponding to  this  primary  impression.  The 
sight  of  a  torrent,  or  of  a  storm,  in  the  same 
manner,  impresses  us  first  with  sentimentsi 
of  awe,  or  solemnity,  or  terror,  and  then 
awakens  in  our  minds  a  series  of  concep- 
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tiohs^allied»to  ditfir  peculiar  emation^  .  What- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  the  original 
emotioDy  the  images  which  succeed  seeol  all 
to.  have  a  relation  to  this  character  ;  ^and  if 
we  tnce.  them  back^  we  shall  discover  nol 
only '  a  connection  between  the  iodividiial 
thoii^t^  of  the  train » but  also  a  general  rdah 
tionamong  the  whole,  and  a  conformity  to  that 
peculiar  emotion  which  first. excited  thein* 
•  The  train  of  thought,  thei^fore,  which 
takes  place  in  the  mind,  upon  the  prospect 
of  objects  €^  sublimity  and  beauty,  may  be 
ooQsidered  as.  consisting  in  a  regular  or  coqh 
sistent  train  of  ideas  of  emotion,  and  as  disr 
tioguislied  from  our  ordinary  trains  of 
•diought,  1^^^  In  respect  of  the  Nature  of 
the  ideas  of  which  it  is  composed,  by  their 
being  ideas  productive  of  Emotion- :.  and 
S^ibf,  In  riespect  of  their  Succession,  by  their 
being  distinguished  by  some  general  prin- 
ciple  of  connection,  which  subsists  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  train. 
The  truth  of  the  account  which  I  have 
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ii0W>  ^veE  of  tbe'milturAi.ofi  Aatiitmift  of 
thought  which  atteuds !  the  cmqtknK  -^f .  suk 
blimity  abd  beauty,  .most  ilndoubtddly  at 
last  foe  determined  by  its  €Ollfonllity:t&:geh 
De^al  experience  and  observation.  There 
are  some  considerations,  however,  of  a  very 
obvious  and  familiar  kind,  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  suggest  to  the  reader,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  him  a  method  of  investi* 
gatiug  with  accuracy  the  truth  of  this  ac« 
count. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  ideas  which  com- 
pose that  train  of  thought,  which  attends 
the  emotions  of  Taste,  are  uniformly  ideas 
of  Emotion,  then  it  ought  in  fact  to  be  founds 
that  no  objects  or  qualities  are  experienced 
to  be  beautiful  or  sublime,  but  such  as  are 
productive  of  some  simple  Emotion. 

If  it  is  true  that  such  trains  of  thought 
are  uniformly  distinguished  by  some  gene- 
ral principle  of  connection,  then  it  ought 
also  to  be  found,  that  no  Composition  of 
objects  or  qualities  produces  such  emotions^ 
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in  which  tfaui  Unby:  of  ichuacter  or  of  emo^ 
tion  is  not  preserved.  . 

I  shall  endeavoitf,  at  some  length,  to 
illustrate  the  troth  of  both  these  pcoposi^ 


tions. 


I  ' « 


I 
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That  no  ob^cts»  or  qualities  in  ofa)ectH^ 
are,  in  fact,  felt  either  as  beautiful  or  sq^ 
blimey  but  such  as  are  prodqctive  of  some 
Simple  Emotion^  seems  evid^it  from  the 
following  familiar  considerations* 

I. 

Wherever  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  of 
Beauty  are  felt,  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  some  affection  is  uniformly  excited  by 
the  presence  of  the  object,  before  the  more 
complex  Emotion  of  Beauty  is  felt;  and 
that  if  no  such  affection  is  excited,  no  £mo» 
tioQ  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  is  produced. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  may  be  illus- 
tnted,  both  from  common  language,  and 
common  experience. 

].  If  any  man  were  to  assert,  that  some 
olyect,  though  positively  indiffepent  or  un-** 
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interesting,  was  yel  beautiful  or  sublimcr 
every  one  would  consider  it  as  asserting  an 
absurdity.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were 
to  assert,  that  the  object  had  neither  beauty 
nor  sublimity  to  him,  because  there  was  no 
quality  in  it  which   could   give  him  any 
emotion,  I- apprehend  we  should  not  only 
clearly  understand  his  meaning,  but  very 
readily  allow  his  reason ;  and  if  the  object 
were  such  as  appeared  to  us  in  the  light 
either  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  and  we  wish- 
ed to  make  hitn  sensible  of  it,  the  way  that 
we  should  naturally  take,  would  be  to  point 
out  to  him   some  affecting  or  interesting 
quality,  which  we  imagined  he  had  over- 
looked, and  which  we  felt  was  the  founda- 
tion of  our  own  emotion. 
/  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  £motion  of  Taste,  and 
any  Simple  Emotion,  as  of  Cheerfulness, 
Tenderness,  Melancholy,  Solemnity,  Eleva- 
tion, Terror,  &c.  as  such  emotions  are  fre^ 
quently  felt  without  any  sentiment  of  Beauty 
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or  Sablimity ;  but  there  is  no  case,  I  believe, 
where  the  Emotions  of  Taste  are  felt,  with* 
out  the  previous  production  of  some  such 
Simple  Emotion.  It  is  often  indeed  diffi- 
calt  to  say,  what  is  the  quaUty  in  the  object 
which  produces  the  Emotion  of  Beauty ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  in  the  case 
of  complex  objects,  when  different  qualities 
unite  in  the  production  of  Emotion,  to  de» 
fine  the  exact  nature  of  that  Emotion  which 
we  feel;  but  whether  the  general  impression 
we  receive,  is  that  of  Gaiety,  or  Tenderness, 
or  Melancholy,  or  Solemnity,  or  Elevation, 
or  Terror,  &c.  we  have  never  any  diffi- 
culty of  determining ;  and  so  strong  is  our 
conviction  of  the  dependence  of  the  Emo- 
tions of  Taste  upon  some  such  previous  sim- 
ple emotion,  that  whenever  we  endeavour 
to  explain  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  any 
object,  we  uniforniiy  proceed  by  pointing 
out  the  interestmg  or  affecting  quality  in  it, 
which  is  fitted  to  produce  this  previous  emo- 
tion. It  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  ima- 
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gine  an  object  of  Taste^  that  is  not  an  ol>i 
ject  of  £inotioii ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  da^ 
scribe  any  such  object,  without  resting  the 
description  upon  thai  quality,  or  those  qua^ 
lities  in  it,  which  are  productive  of  Siaiple 
Emotion. 

2.  Every  man  has  had  reason  to  observe 
a  difference  in  his  sentiments,  with  regard 
to  the  beauty  of  particular  objects,  from  those 
of  other  people ;  either  in  his  considering 
certain  objects  as  beautiful,  which  did  not 
appear  so  to  them,  or  in  their  considering 
xrertain  objects  as  beautiful  which  did  not 
appear  so  to  him.  There  is  no  instance  of 
this  more  common  than  in  the  case  of  airs 
in  music.  In  the  first  case  of  such  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  we  generally  endeavour 
to  recollect,  wliether  there  is  not  some  ac- 
cidental association  of  pleasure  which  we 
have  with  such  objects,  and  which  affords 
us  that  delight  which  other  people  do  not 
share;  and,  it  not  unfrequently  happens^ 
that   we   assign  such  associations  as  the 
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eause  of  our  pleasttre,  and  as  out  apology  for 
differing  from  their  opinion.  In  the  other 
ease,  we  generally  take  it  for  granted,  that 
tbey  who  feel  a  beauty  where  we  do  not^ 
have  some  pleasing  association  with  the  ob^ 
ject  ID  question,  of  which  we  are  uncon* 
scious,  and  which  is  accordingly  productive 
to  them  of  tiiat  delight  in  which  we  are  un^ 
abJe  to  share.  In  both  cases,  although  we 
may  not  discover  what  the  particular  asso* 
ciation  is,  we  do  not  fail  to  suppose  that 
some  such  association  exiats  which  is  the 
fbondation  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  and 
to  consider  this  difference  of  opinion  as  su& 
ficiently  accounted  for  on  such  a  supposition, 
l^is  very  natural  kind  of  reasoning  could 
not,  I  think,  take  place,  if  we  did  not  find 
from  experience,  that  those  objects  only 
are  productive  of  the  Sentiment  of  BeaFUtjT, 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  £motioa« 

3.  The  different  habits  and  occupations 
of  Hfe  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  senti* 
mente  of  mankind  with  regard  to  the  ob* 
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jects  of  Taste,  by  their  tendency  to  confine 
their  sensibility  to  a  certain  clafts  of  objects, 
and  to  render  all  others  indifferent  to  them. 
In  our  progress  frmn  infancy  to  manhood, 
how  much  do  our  sentiments  of  beauty 
change  with  our  years !  how  often,  in  the 
course  of  this  f>rogress,  do  we  look  back  with 
contempt,  or  at  least  with  wonder,  upon  the 
tastes  of  our  earlier  days,  and  the  objects 
that  gratified  them !  and  how  uniformly  in 
all  this  progress  dp  our  opinions  of  Beauty 
coincide  with  the  prevalent  Eipptions  of 
our  hearts^  and  with  that  change  of  sensi- 
bility which  the  progress  of  life  occasions ! 
As  soon  as  any  class  of  objects  loses  its  im- 
portance in  our  esteem,  as  soon  as  their  pre- 
sence ceases  to  bring  us  pleasure,  or  their 
absence  to  give  us  pain,  the  beauty  in  which 
our  infant  imagination  arrayed  them  disap- 
pears, and  begins  to  irradiate  another  class 
of  objects,  which  we  are  willing  to  flatter 
ourselves  are  more  deserving  of  such  senti- 
ments, but  which  have  often  no  other  value, 
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than  in  their  coiocidence  with  those  new 
emotioas  that  begin  to  swell  in  our  breasts. 
The  little  circle  of  infant  beauty,  contains  | 
no  other  objects  than  those  that  can  excite  / 
the  affections  of  the  child.  The  wider 
range  which  youth  discovers,  is  still  limited 
by  the  same  boundaries  which  nature  has 
prescribed  to  the  a£5^tions  of  youth.  It  is 
ODJy  when  we  arrive  at  manhood,  and  still 
more,  when  either. the  hberalily  of  our  edu^ 
cation,  or  the  original  capacity  of  our  minds, 
have  led  us  to  experience  or  to  participate 
io  all  the  affections  of  our  nature,  that  we 
acquire  that  comprehensive  laste,  which 
can  enable  us  to  discover,  and  to  relish, 
every  species  of  Subhmity  and  Beauty. 

It  is  easily  observable,  also,  that  besides 
the  natural  progress  of  life,  the  habits  of 
thdught,  which  men  acquire  from  the  diver- 
sity of  their  occupations,  tend  in  the  same 
proportion  to  limit  their  sense  of  Beauty  or 
Sulilioiity,  as  they^Rmit  their  emotions  to 
a  particular  character  or  kind.    The  lover 
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leads  or  hears  with  indiffi^reooe,  of  all  lliat 
is  oiost  sublime  in  the  history  of  ambitioat 
and  wondeTB  only  at  the  icily  of  mankind* 
who  can  sacrifice  their  ease^  their  comforts, 
and  all  tlie  best  pleasures  of  life,  to  the 
unsubstantial  pursuit  of  power.    The  man» 
whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  and  who  has  learned  to  es« 
timate  every  thing  by  its  value  in  money, 
laughs  at  the  labours  of  the  Philosopher  or 
the  Poet,  aod  beholds  with  indifferenoe  the 
most  splendid  pursuits  of  life,  if  they  are 
not  repaid   by  wealth.    The  anecdote  of 
a  late  celebrated   Mathematician  is  well 
known,  wlil$  read  the  Paradise  Lost,  with- 
out being  able  to  discover  in  it  anything 
that  was  sublime,  but   who  said   that  he 
could  never  read  the  queries  at  the  end  of 
Newton's  Optics,  without  feeling  his  haiir 
stand   on  end^  and  his  blood  run  cold. 
There  are  thousands  who  have  read  the  old 
ballad  of  Chevy   Chase,  without  having 
their  imaginations  inflamed  with  the  ideas 
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of  military  glory.  It  is  the  Brave  only^ 
who,  in  the  perusal  of  it,  like  the  gallant 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  feel  **  their  hearts  moved^ 
^  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet'^ 

The  effect  of  such  babits  of  mind  npoa 
the  sense  of  Beauty,  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  observed  in  all  thte  different  classes  of 
mankind ;  and  there  are  probably  few  men, 
who  have  not  had  occasion  to  remark  bow 
much  the  diversity  of  tastes  corresponds  to 
the  diversity  of  occupations,  and,  even  in 
the  most  trifling  things,  how  strongly  the 
sentiments  of  Beauty,  in  different  men,  are 
expressive  of  their  prevailing  habits,  or  turn 
of  mind.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  stations,  ; 
accordingly,  or  in  the  liberal  profisssions  of  j 
Hfe,  that  we  expect  to  find  men  either  of  a ' 
delicate  or  comprehensive  taste.  Tlie  infe- 
liorsiiuations  of  life,  by  contracting  theknow«> 
ledge  and  the  affections  of  men  within  very 
narrow  limits,  produce  insensibly  a  similar 
contraction  in  their  notions  of  the  beautitul 
or  the  sublime.    The  finest  natural  taste  .is 
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seldom  found  able  to  withstand  that  narrow- 
ness and  insensibility  of  mind,  which  is  per^ 
haps  necessarily  acquired  by  the  minute  and 
uninteresting  details  of  the  mechanical  arts ; 
and  they  who  have  been  doomed,  by  their 
professions,  to  pass  their  earlier  years  in 
populous  and  commercial  cities,  and  in  the 
narrow  and  selBsh  pursuits  whiqh  prevail 
there,  soon  lose  that  sen^bilily  which  is  the 
most  natural  of  all, — the  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  the  country ;  because  they  lose 
all  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  in* 
nocence^  which  are  the  foundation  of  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  associations  we  con* 
nect  with  the  scenery  of  Nature. 

4.  The  diflference  of  original  character,  or 
the  natural  tendency  of  our  minds  to  parti- 
cular kinds  of  emotion,  produces  a  similar 
difference  in  our  sentiments  of  Beauty,  and 
serves,  in  a  very  obvious  manner,  to  limit 
our  taste  to  a  certain  class  or  character  ot  ob- 
jects. There  are  men,  for  instance,  who,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  external  nature,  find  no? 
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thing  beautiful  but  as  it  tends  to  awaken  in 
them  a  sentiment  of  sadness,  who  meet  the 
return  of  Spring  with  minds  only  prophetic 
of  its  decay,  and  who  follow  the  decUne  of 
Autumn  with  no  other  remembrance  than 
that  the  beauties  of  the  year  are  gone.  There 
are  men,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  every 
appearance  of  Nature  is  beautifu],  as  awak- 
ening a  sentiment  of  gaiety ; — to  whom 
Spring  and  Autumn  alike  are  welcome,  be- 
cause they  bring  to  them  only  different  ima* 
ges  of  joy; — and  who,  even  in  the  most 
desolate  and  wintry  scenes,  are  yet  able  to 
discover  something  in  which  their  hearts 
may  rejoice.  It  is  not,  surely,  that  Nature 
herself  is  different,  that  so  different  effects 
are  produced  upon  the  imaginations  of  these 
men ;  but  it  is  because  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  their  minds  ha  s  led  them  to  different 
habits  of  £motion, — because  their  imagina- 
tions seize  only  those  expressions  in  nature, 
which  are  allied  to  their  prevailing  disposi- 
tions,— and  because  every  other  appearance 
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is  iodiffereot  to  them,  but  those  which  fall  in 
tfith  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  their  hearts. 
The  gaiety  of  Nature  alone,  ift  beautiful  to 
the  cheerful  man;  its  melancholy,  to  the 
man  of  sadness ;  because  these  alone  are 
the  qualities  which  accord  with  the  Emotions 
they  are  accustomed  to  cherish,  and  in  which 
their  imaginations  delight  to  indulge. 

The  same  observation  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  different  tastes  of  men  in  Poetry^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  pro* 
ductions  that  all  men  peculiarly  admire,  are 
those  which  suit  that  peculiar  strain  of  £rmo« 
tion,  to  which,  from  their  original  constitu-* 
tion,  they  are  most  strongly  disposed.  The 
ardent  and  gallant  mind  sickens  at  the  insi« 
pidity  of  pastoral,  and  the  languor  of  elegiac 
poetry,  and  delights  only  in  the  great  ihter^ 
ests  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Epic  Muse.  The 
tender  and  romantic  peruse,  with  indiffer-^ 
ence,  the  Iliad  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  and 
return  with  gladness  to  those  faroured  con>* 
positions,  which  are  descriptive  of  the  joys 
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w  sorrows  of  Love*    The  gay  and  the  fii. 
volou9,  on  the  contrary,  alike  insensible  to 
the  sentiments  either  of  Tenderness  or  Mag* 
nanimity,  find  their  delight  in  that  cold  but 
lively  style  of  poetry,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  gallantry  of  modern  times, 
and  which,  in  its  principal  features,  is  so 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  passioii.  itself. 
Id  general,  those  kinds  of  poetry  only  are 
delightful,  or  awaken  us  to  any  very  sensible 
Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  which 
fall  in  with  our  peculiar  habits  of  sentiment 
or  teeling ;  and  if  it  rarely  happens,  that  one 
species  of  poetry  is  relished  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  olher,  it  arises  only  from  this,  that 
it  is  equally  rare,  that  one  species  of  £mo« 
tion  should  have  so  completely  the  domi« 
nion  of  the  heart,  as  to  exclude  all  Emotions 
of  any  other  kind.    In  propordon,  however, 
as  our  sensibility  is  weak,  with  regard   to 
any  class  of  objects,  it  is  observable,  that 
our  sense  of  Suhlinuty  or  Beauty  in  such 
objects,  is  weak  in  the  same  proportion ; 
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and  wherever  it  happens  (for  it  sometimes 
does  happen),  that  men,  from  their  original 
constitution,  are  incapableof  any  one  species 
of  Emotion,  I  believe  it  will  also  be  founds 
that  they  are  equally  insensible  to  all  the 
Subhmity  or  Beauty  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  find  in  the  objects  of  such  Emotion. 

5.  Besides  the  influence  of  permanent 
habits  of  thought,  or  of  the  diversities  of 
original  disposition  upon  our  sentiments 
of  Beauty,  every  man  must  have  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  the  perception  of 
Beauty  depends  also  on  the  temporary  sen* 
sibility  of  his  mind  ;  and  that  even  objects 
of  the  most  experienced  Beauty,  fail  in  ex- 
citing their  usual  delight,  when  they  occur 
to  him  in  moments,  when  he  is  under  the 
dominion  of  different  emotions  from  those 
with  which  he  usually  regards  them.  In 
our  seasons  of  gaiety,  we  behold  with  indif* 
ference  the  same  objects,  which  delight  our 
imaginations  when  we  are  under  the  im-» 
pressions  of  tenderness  or  melancholy.    In 
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our  seasons  of  despondence,  we  turn,  with 
some  kind  of  aversion,  from  the  objects  or 
the  reflections  that  enchant  us  in  our  hours 
of  gaiety.  In  the  common  hours  of  life,  in 
the  same  manner,  when  we  are  either  busy 
or  unoccupied,  and  when  our  minds  are  free 
from  every  kind  of  sensibility,  the  objects  of 
taste  make  but  a  teeble  impression  upon 
us;  and  are  either  altogether  neglected,  or 
tacitly  reserved  to  another  lime,  when  we  may 
be  uiore  in  the  temper  to  enjoy  them.  The 
husbandman  who  goes  out  to  observe  the 
state  of  his  grounds,  the  man  of  business  who 
walks  forth  to  ruminate  about  his  afiairs,  or 
the  philosopher,  to  reason  or  reflect,  what* 
ever  their  natural  sensibihties  may  be,  are 
at  such  times  insensible  to  every  beauty  that 
the  scenery  of  nature  may  exhibit ;  nor  do 
they  begin  to  tieel  them,  until  they  withdraw 
their  attention  from  the  particular  objects 
ot  their  thought,  and  abandon  themselves 
to  the  emotions  wliich  such  scenes  may 
happen  to  inspire. 
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There  are  even  moments  of  listlessneas 
and  languor,  in  which  no  objects  of  Taste 
whatever  can  excite  their  usual  delight^  in 
which  our  fkvourite  landscapes^  our  favour- 
ite airs,  cease  altogether  to  affect  us ;  and 
when  sometimes  we  almost  wonder  what  is 
the  secret  spell  that  hangs  over  our  minds, 
and  prevents  us  from  enjoying  the  pleasures 
that  are  within  our  reach*  It  is  not  that 
the  objects  of  such  pleasures  are  changed ; 
it  is  not  even  that  we  have  not  the  wish  to 
enjoy  them,  for  this  we  frequently  attempt 
and  attempt  in  vain ;  but  it  is  because  we 
come  to  them  either  with  minds  fatigued, 
and  with  spirits  below  their  usual  tone,  or 
under  the  influence  of  other  feelings  than 
are. necessary  for  their  enjoyment.  When* 
ever  we  return  to  that  state  of  mind  which 
is  favourable  to  such  emotions,  our  delight 
returns  with  it,  and  the  objects  of  such 
pleasures  become  as  favourite  as  before. 
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II. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  our  sense  of 
the  Beauty  or  Subhmitj  of  every  object  de- 
pends upon  that  quality,  or  those  qualities 
of  it  which  we  consider ;  and  that  objects 
of  the  most  acknowledged  beauty  cease  to 
affect  us  with  such  emotions,  when  we  make 
any  of  their  indifierent  or  uninteresting 
qualities  the  object  of  our  consideration. 
Tbece  is  no  production  of  Taste  whatever, 
which  has  not  many  qualities  of  a  very  inp 
diflerent  kind ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
both  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
any  of  these  qualities  the  object  of  our  at- 
tention, and  that  we  very  often  do  so,  with* 
out  regarding  any  of  those  quaUties  of  emo- 
tion, upon  which  its  Beauty  or  its  Sublimity 
is  tounded.  In  such  cases,  I  believe  every 
one  has  felt,  that  the  effect  upon  his  mind 
corresponds  to  the  quality  he  considers. 

1.  it  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  enumch 
mte  the  various  qualities  which  may  produce 
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the  emotion  of  Beauty,  in  the  statues  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere; 
yet  it  is  «nidufubledly:  possible  for  any  man 
-to.  see  these  masterpieces  of  dtatuary,  and 
yet  feel  no  £molion  of  Beauty.  The  deli- 
cacy^ the  modesty,  the  timidity  of  the  one, 
the  grace^  the  dignity,  the!  m^esty  of  the 
other,  and  in.  both  the  inimitable  art  with 
^vhich  these  characters  are  expressed,  are, 
in  general^  the  qualities  i^bich  first  impress 
themselves-  upon  the.  imaginaUon  c^  the 
spectator;.; yet  the  man  of  the  best  taste 
may  after  wards  see  them,  without  thinking 
of  any  such  expressions.  He  may  observe 
their  dimensions,  he  may  study  their  pro- 
portions, he  may  attend  to  the  particular 
state  of  their  preservation,  the  history  of 
their  discovery,  or  even  the  nature  of  the 
marble  of  which  they  are  made.  All  these 
are  as  truly  qualities  of  these  statues,  as 
their  majesty  or  their  grace,  and  may ;  cer- 
tainly,  at  particular  times,  happen  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  man  of  the  most  refin- 
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ed  taste.  That  in  Bucfa  cases,  no  EmotioD 
oi  Beauty  wt>uld  be  felt,  and  that  betore  it 
could  be  felt,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
spectator  to  withdraw  his  niind  from  the 
consideration  of  such  unaffecting  qualities, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to 
every  other  pnoduction  of  Taste.  There  is 
no  poem,  no  painting,  no  musical  composi- 
tioo,  hdwever  beautiful  or  sublime,  that  has 
not  many  qualities  •  or  attributes,  that  are 
alto^^her  uninteresting,  and  which  may 
not  be  made  the  object  of  attention  at  par* 
ticular  ^  times,  althcnigh  in  general  they  are 
Idt  out  of  consideration.  The  Inversions 
of  MilioBt  the  compound  Epithets  of  Thom- 
son, are  as  really  qualities  of  their  composi- 
tioQs,  as  the  Sublimity  of  the  one,  or  the 
tenderness  of  the  other.  The  person  wh6 
should  make  such  qualities  alone  the  ob* 
ject  of  his  attention,  in  Llie  perusal  of  the 
Seasons,  or  the  Paradise  Lost,  though  he, 
might  certainly  receive  some  instruction, 
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would  doubtless  receive  little  delight ;  and 
if  he  were  really  capable  of  feeling  the  Su-^ 
blimity  or  Beauty  which  distinguish  these 
cou)[X)silion89  it  must  be  to  other  and  more 
affecting  qualities  of  them  that  he  must 
turn  his  regard.  While  these  minute  and 
unafiecting  circumstances  were  tlie  objects 
of  his  attention,  he  could  b&  conscious  of 
DO  greater,  emotion  than  what  he  might  re- 
ceive from  the  perusal  of  the  most  uoani- 
maled  prose.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this^ 
that  the  exercise  of  Criticism  never  fails  to 
destroy,  for  the  time,  our  sensibihty  to  the 
beauty  of  every  composition,  and  that  ha- 
bits of  this  kind  so  generally  end  in  destroy* 
ing  the  sensibility  of  Taste.  They  accuse 
torn  us  to  consider  every  composition  in  re- 
lation only  to  rules;  they  turn  our  atteo- 
tion  from  those  qualities  upon  which  tlior 
effect  is  founded  as  objects  of  Taste,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  principles  by  •  which 
this  effect  is  attained ;  and  instead  of  that 
deep  and   enthusiastic  delight  which  the 
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perception  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  bestows, 
they  affdrd  us  al  last  no  higher  enjoymentt 
than  what  arises  from  the  observation  of  the 
servile  dexterity  of  Art. 

2.  The  effect  of  Familiarity,  which  has 
so  often  been  observed,  in  diminishing  our 
sensibility  to  the  objects  of  Taste,  may  s^ve 
ak>  as  an  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
This  effect  indeed  is  generally  resolved  into 
the  influence  of  habit,  which  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  case,  is  supposed  to  diminish 
the  strength  of  our  emotions ;  yet  that  it  is 
Dot  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  habit,  seems 
evident  front  the  following  consideration, 
that  such  indifference  is  never  permanent, 
and  that  there  are  times  when  the  most  fa- 
nuliar  objects  awaken  us  to  the  fullest  sense 
of  their  beauty.  The  necessity  which  we 
are  under  of  considering  all  such  objects 
when  familiar,  in  very  different  aspects  from 
those  in  which  they  appear  to  us  as  objects 
of  Beauty,  and  of  attending  only  to  their 
xmaffecting  qualities,  may  perhaps   better 
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account  both  for  this  gradual  decay  of  oar 
sensibility,  and  for  its  temporary  returns. 

When  a  man  of  any  taste,  for  instance^ 
first  settles  in  a  romantic  country,  he  is  wil- 
ling to  flatter  himself  that  he  can  never  be 
i^tialed  with  its  beauties,  and  that  in  their 
contemplation  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  same  exquisite  delight.    The  aspect  in 
which  he  now  sees  them,  is  solely  that  in 
which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  Emo- 
tion.    The  streams  are  known  to  him  only 
by  their  gentleness  or  their  majesty,  the 
woods  by   their  solemnity,  the  rocks  by 
their  awfulness  or  terror.      In  a  very  short 
time,  however,  he  is  tjorced  to  consider  them 
in  very  different  lights.    They  are  useful. to 
him  for  some  purposes,  eitJher  of  occupa- 
tion or  amusement.     They  sarve  as  distinc- 
tions of  different  properties,  or  of  different 
divisions  of   the  country.     They   become 
boundaries  or  land*marks,  by   which   hit 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  is  ascer* 
tained.      It  is  with  these  qualities  that  he 
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hears  them  u&iially  'spoken  of  by  all  who 
rarrovnd  him.  Ix  is  •  in  this  tight  that  he 
must  often  speak  and  think  of  thjonrhiiBH 
self.  It  is  with  thes6  qualities^  acco^ingiy^r 
thathe.comes  at  last  insensibly  to  consider 
tfaeriH  in  the  common  hours  of  his  life. 
Even  a  circnmslance  :so  trifling  as.  the  as- 
signiilion  of  ^rticular  names^  contributes 
iti  a  great  degree  to  produce  this  effect  ;^ 
because  the  use  of  such  names,  in  marking . 
the  particular  situation  or  place  of  such,  ob- 
jects, naturally  leads  bim  to  consider  the 
objects  themselves  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  their  place  or  situation.  It  is  with 
very  different  teeiings  that  he  must  now  re^ 
gsrd  the  objects  that  were  once  so  fiill  of 
beauty*  They  now  occur  to  his  mind,  on« 
ly  as  topogmphical  distincdons^  and  are 
behdd  with  the  indifference  suoh  qualities 
nsiurally  produce.  Their  majesty,  their 
Mlemnity^  their  terror,  &c.  we  gradually 
obsciifed,  under  the  mass  of  unaffecting 
qualities  with  which  he  is  obliged  to  consi«- 
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der  them ;  and  excepting  at  those  times 
when  either  their  appeantoce,  or  U«ir  e^ 
pressions  are  new^  or  when  sonoe  other  inci« 
dent  has  awakened  that  tone  or  temper  of 
thought  with  which  their  eipressions  agrees 
and  when  of  consequence  he  is  disposed  to 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  this  expression 
alone,  he  must  be  content  at  last  to  pass 
his  life  without  any  perception  of  their 
beauty. 

It  is  on  the  same  account  that  the  great 
and  the  opulent,  become  gradually  so  indif- 
ferent to  those  articles  of  elegance  or  mag* 
nificence  with  which  they  are  surroundedt 
and  which  are  so  effectual  in  exciting  the 
admiration  of  other  men.  The  man  of  in- 
ferior  rank,  whose  situation  prevents  him 
from  all  familiarity  with  such  objects,  sees 
them  in  the  light  of  their  magnificence  and 
elegance  alone ;  he  sees  them,  too»  as  signs 
of  that  happiness  and  refined  pleastti:€» 
which  men  in  his  condition  so  usually  aod 
?o  falsely  attribute  to  those   of  elevated 
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rank ;  and  he  feels  accordingly  all  that  un« 
minted  emotion  of  admiration  which  such 
expressions  are  fitted  to  produce.  But  the 
possessor  must  often  see  them  in  di£ferent 
lights.  Whatever  may  be  their  elegance  or 
their  beauty,  they  stili  serve  some  end,  or 
answer  some  purpose  of  his  establishment. 
Tbey  are  destined  to  some  particular  use^ 
or  are  oraainenls  of  some  particular  place : 
Tbey  are  articles  in  the  furniture  of  such  a 
room,  or  ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
such  a  scene :  They  were  designed  by  such 
ao  artist,  executed  after  such  a  model,  or 
cost  such  a  sum  of  money.  In  such,  or  in 
some  other  equally  uninteresting  light,  he 
most  frequently  be  obliged  both  to  speak 
and  to  think  of  thenu  In  proportion  as  the 
habit  of  considering  them  in  such  a  light 
increases,  his  disposition,  or  his  opportunity 
to  consider  them  as  objects  of  Taste  dimi« 
nbhes.  Their  elegance  or  their  magnifi- 
cence gradually  disappears,  until  at  last  he 
comes  tQ  regard  them  (excepting  at  parti- 
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cular  times)  with  no  farther  eihotion,  iban 
what  he  receiver  firom  the  oommoh  funii^ 
ture  of  his  house.  The  apphcation  of  the 
same,  observation  to  many  more  important 
sources  of  our  happiness,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  any  illustration.    ' 

There  is  no  tnan<  in  like  manner,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  or  the  literature  of  ai>- 
tiquity;  who  hafs  not  felt  his  imaginatioii 
inflamed  by  the  most  trifling  circumstances 
connected  with  such  periods.  The  nam^ 
of  the  Ilyssus,  the  Tiber,  the  Forum,  the 
Capitol,  &c.  have>  a  kind  of  establisbed 
grandeur  in  our  apprehensions,  because  the 
only  light  in  which  we  regard  them,  is  that 
of  their  relation  to  those  past  scenes  of  great- 
ness. No  man,  however,  is  weak  enough 
to  believe,  that  to  the  citizen  of  Athens,  or 
of  Rome,  such  names  were  productive  of 
similar  emotions.  To  him  they  undoubted- 
ly conveyed  no  other  ideas  than  those  of 
the  particular  divisions  of  the  city  in  whick 
he  dwelt,  and  w^re  heard,  of  consequence^ 
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with  the  same  indifference  that  the  citizen 
of  liondon  now  hears  of  the  Strand,  or  the 
Tower* 

3.  The  influence  of  Fashion,  in  produ* 
ciQg  so  frequent  revolutions  in  the  sentiments 
of  men,  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  those 
objects  to  which  it  extends,  and  in  dispds* 
iog  OS  to  neglect  or  to  despise  at  one  time, 
tbe  objects  which  we  considered  as  beauti- 
ful before,  may  perhaps  be  explained  upon 
the  same  principle.    Fashion  may  be  con- 
sidered in  general  as    the   custom  of  the 
great.    It   is   the  dress,  the  furniture,  the 
language,  the  manners  of  the  great  world 
which  constitute  what  is  called  the  Fashion 
in  each  of  these  articles,  and  which  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  in  such  haste  to  adopt,  after 
their  example.     Whatever  the  real  beauty 
or  propriety  of  these  articles  may  be,  it  is 
not  in  this  light  that  we  consider  them.  They 
ait  the  signs  of  that  elegance  and  taste,  and 
splendour,  which  is  so  liberally  attributed 
to  elevated  rank ;  they  are  associated  with 
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the  consequence  which  such  situations  be- 
stow;  and  they  estabtish  a  kind  of  exter- 
nal distinction  between  this  envied  station, 
and  those  humble  and  mortifying  conditions 
of  life,  to  which  no  man  is  willing  to  belong. 
It  is  in  the  light  therefore  of  this  connection 
only,  that  we  are  disposed  to  consider  them; 
and  they  accordingly  affect  us  with  the  same 
emotion  of  dehght,  which  we  receive  from 
the  consideration  of  taste  or  elegance  in 
more  permanent  instances.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  this  association  is  destroyed,  as  soon- 
as  the  caprice  or  the  inconstancy  of  the 
great  have  introduced  other  usages  in  their 
place,  our  opinion  of  their  beauty  is  imme- 
diately destroyed.  The  quality  which  was 
formerly  so  pleasing  or  so  interesting  in 
them,  the  quality  which  alone  we  consider- 
ed, is  now  appropriated  to  other  objects, 
and  our  admiration  readUj  transfers  itself 
to  those  newer  forms,  which  have  risen  in- 
to distinction  from  the  same  cause.  The 
forsaken  Fashion,  whatever  may  be  its  real 
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or  intrinsic  beauty^  falls,  for  the  present  at 
least,  into  neglect  or  contempt;  because, 
either  our  admiration  of  it  was  founded  only 
upon  that  quality  which  it  has  lost,  or  be- 
cause it  has  now  descended  to  the  inferior 
ranks,  and  is  of  consequence  associated  with 
ideas  of  meanness  and  vulgarity.  A  few 
years  bring  round  again  the  same  Fasbionl 
The  same  association  attends  it,  and  oior 
admiration  is  renewed  as  before.  It  is  on 
the  same  account,  that  they  who  are  most 
liable  to  the  seduction  of  Fashion,  are  people 
00  whose  minds  the  slighter  associations 
have  a  strong  effect.  A  plain  man  is  in- 
capable of  such  associations :  a  man  of  sense 
is  above  them ;  but  the  young  and  the  iri* 
vdous,  whose  principles  of  Taste  are  either 
ufifonned,  or  whose  minds  are  unable  to 
maintain  any  settled  opinions,  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  ev^i^  other  quality  in  such 
ol^ts  but  thearrelation  to  the  practice  of 
the  great,  and  of  course,  to  suffer  their  sen* 
liments  of  beauty  to  vary  with  the  caprice 
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of  this  practice.  It  is  the  same  cause  which 
attaches  the  old  to  the  fa^siiions  of  their 
jouth.  They  are  associated  with  the  m& 
mory  of  their  better  days,  with  a  thousand 
lecollections  of  happiness  and  gaiety^  and 
heartfelt  pleasures  which  they  experience 
now  no  more.  The  Fashions  of  modem  times 
have  no  such  pleasing  associations  to  them. 
They  ace  connected  to  them,  only  with  ideas 
of  thoughtless  gaiety,  or  ohiidish  caprice.  It 
is  tJie  Fashions  of  their  youth  alone,  there'- 
fore,  that  they  consider  as  beautiful. 

III. 
It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  the  d^ 
pendence  of  Taste  upon  Sensibility,  or  the 
necessity  of  some  simple  Emotion  being  ex- 
cited, before  ttie  Beauty  or  Subtimity  of  any 
object  is  perceived,  is  so  tar'  from  bc^ng 
remote  from  gjeneral  observation,  that  it  is 
the  toondation  of  some  of  the  most  comnion 
judgments  we  form  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racters of  men. 

5 
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1.  When  we  are  but  siightljr  acquainted 
with  any  person,  and  have/ bad  no  oppor* 
tunities  of  knowing  the  particular  nature  of 
bis  sentiments  or  turn  of  mind,  we  nevet 

* 

▼enture  to  pronounce,  or  even  to  guess  with 
regard  to  his  taste ;  and  if,  in  such  a  stage 
of  our  acquaintance,  we  6nd  that  bis  opi«- 
luoDs  of  Beauty  are  very  different  from  our 
owo,  we  are  so  far  from  being  surprised  at 
it,  that  we  «et  ourselves  very  deliberately  to 
account  for  it,  either  by  recalling  to  mind 
those  habits  or  occupations  of  his  life  which 
may  have  led  him  to  different  kinds  of  emo<- 
doD,  or  by  supposing  that  his  natural  sen«- 
sibility  is  very  different  from  our  own.  On 
the  other  band,  when  we  are  well  acquaint^ 
ed  with  any  person,  and  know  intimately 
the  particular  turn  or  sensibility  of  his  mind, 
although  we  should  never  have  happened  to 
know  his  sentiments  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty, 
we  yet  venture  very  boldly  to  prouounce» 
whether  any  particular  class  of  objects  wiil 
affect  him  with  such  sentiments  or  not.    'J'be 
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foundation  of  our  judgment,  m  such  cases, 
is  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such 
objects,  with  the  particular  turn  or  charac* 
ter  of  his  affections ;  and  if  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  person,  our  judgment 
is  seldom  wrong.  In  the  same  manner,  al« 
though  we  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
any  person,  yet  if  we  are  informed  of  his 
particular  Taste,  or  of  his  favourite  objects 
of  Beauty  or  Sublimity,  we  not  only  feel 
ourselves  disposed  to  conclude  from  thence, 
with  regard  to  bis  particular  turn  or  cha- 
racter of  mind,  but,  if  the  instances  are  suf> 
ficiently- numerous,  we  in  general  conclude 
right.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man 
to  read  the  works  of  a  Poet,  without  form* 
ing  some  judgment  of  his  character  and 
affections  as  a  man,  or  without  concluding, 
that  the  magnanimity,  the  tenderness,  ti^e 
gaiety,  or  the  melancholy,  distinguished 
him  in  private  life,  which  characterize  the 
scenes  or  descriptions  of  his  works.  I  am 
far  lirom  contending,  that  such  judgments. 
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iiigeoeFai^  are  jus  I;  not  only  from  the  riislK 
oess  wieb  whidi  they  so  cosMzionlj  are 
form^dv  but  stiLk  moiie  la  tboe«  cases  vrh^ne 
we  reason  from  any  person^s  Taste,  from 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  this 
Taste  is  genuine,  or  whether  it  is  fbundeci 
upon  sotne  accidental  associations.  Ail 
thiA  I  mean  to  Gpnelode  is,  that  such  judg^ 
meats  are  a  proof  of  the  eonnection  between 
Taste  and  Sensibihty ;  and  that  they  could 
not  be  formed,  unless  we  found  *  from  ex^ 
perience,  that  do  qualities  affect  us  with  the 
Beasunes  of  Ti^te^  but  such  as  are  produc- 
ti?e  of  some  simple  £motiiHi« 

3.;  it  is  farther  to  be  obsen^^,  that  the 
sense  of  the  dependence  of  the  £pinolions  of 
Sublimity  or  Beauty,  upon  the  accidental 
or  temporary  disposition  of  the  mind,  is  aU 
so  very  strongly  expressed,  both  in  common 
conduct  and  m  common  conversation.  To 
a  man  under  some  present  impression  of 
joy,  we  should  not  venture  to  appeal  with 
r^ard  to  the  Beauly  of  any  melancholy  or 

VOL.  I*  H       ^ 
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pathetic  composition.  To  a  jnan  under 
the  dominion  of  sorrow,  we  should  mudi 
less  presume  to  present  even  the  most  beau^ 
titiil  composition^  which  contained  only 
images  of  joy.  In  both  cases,  we  should 
feel,  that  the  compositions  in  question  d& 
manded  different  emotions  from  those,  that 
the  persons  had  in  their  power  to  bestow ; 
that  while  their  present  dispositions  continu- 
ed, there  was  no  chance  of  the  compeei- 
tion  s  being  interesting  to  them ;  and  if  we 
really  wished  to  know  their  opinions,  we 
would  naturally  wait  till  we  found  them  iu 
such  a  disposition  as  was  favourable  to  the 
emotions  to  which  either  of .  the  composi- 
tions was  addressed* 

When  any  poem,  or  painting,  or  scene! 
in  nature  peculiarly  affects  us,  we  are  gene- 
rally in  baste  to  shew  it.  to  some  friend^ 
whose  taste  we  know  is  similar  to  our  o.wn ; 
and  our  minds  are  not  Ailly: satiated  with 
its  beauties,  until  we  are  able  to  unite  with 
our  own  peculiar  emotion,  that  pleaaing 
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surprise  which  we  participate  with  one  to 
whom  it  is  new,  and  that  sentiment  of  glad- 
ness, which  it  is  so  natural  to  feel,  when  we 
find  that  we  have  been  able  to  communi- 
cate ddight  It  sometimes  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  person  to  whom  we  shew  it 
does  not  feel  the  pleasure  we  expected.  In^ 
such  a  case^  though  we  are  a  little  surprised^ 
we  are  not  much  disappointed.  We  tell 
him,  that  he  happens  not  to  be  in  the  hu- 
mour to  be  pleased ;  that  at  another  time  we 
are  sure  he  will  feel  its  beauty ;  and  though 
we  should  not  happen  to  know  what  is  the 
peculiar  cause  of  bis  indifference,  we  yet 
satisfy  ourselves,  that  there  is  some  cause 
vhich  prevents  him  from  the  indulgence  of 
the  particular  emotion  which  the  scene  or 
the  composition  demands,  and  which  we 
kdow  he  b  in  general  disposed  to  indulge. 
It  happens,  accordingly,  if  we  are  really 
well  acquainted  with  the  person,  and  if  this 
heauty  is  not  founded  upon  some  particular, 
wodation  of  our  own,  that  our  expecta- 
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Uoa  i&  grati£ed»  and  thftt^  when  be  iiefcurns 
to  hb  oitdinary  teoiper  oit*  mindt  ba  beoooiei^ 
sensible  to  all  the  beauty  of  subliixiitjr  which 
we  bad  fouad  in  iL  Many  other  instances 
of  tbe.same  kind  mights  be  produced.  In 
all  casesy  I  thinks  where  we  discofer  ifi 
other  people. a  weaker  seo^  with  regard  to 
the  beaoty  of  particular  ebjecU  than  ia  our- 
selves,  and  when  we  can  recollect  no  accir 
dental  association  which  may  accimol  fer 
die  superiority  of  our  own  emotiun,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  attribute  it  eilfaer  to 
some  temporary  occupation  or  embarrass- 
meot  of  their  minds  when  such  objecte  were 
presented  t€i  them,  or  if  we  &id  that  this  was^ 
notthecaae,  to  some  origiiial  deficiency  iH' 
the  siensibility  of  their  hearts  To  say  that 
a  man  has  na  feelings  of  tendefoess^orxnag- 
nanimity,  accounts  td  us  at  .once  ht  his 
wafit  of  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  aqy  ao- 
ttODS'or  species  of  competition,  which  a» 
founded  on  such  emotions*  :  In  the  >aine 
manner,  to  say  that  at  •  any  partioulaf  tune 
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he  was  under  the  dominioii  of  opposite  fed* 
logs,  as  fully  accounts  to  us  for  hi»  insenai^ 
bility  at  such  a  tiiiie  to  the  beauty  of  such 
acdous  or  compositions.  I  apprdiendf^tfaot 
these  very  natural  and  very  common  Judg- 
ments could  not  be- formed,  Unless  \^e  found 
from  experience,  that  those  qualities  only 
are  Hi  as  beautiful  or  sublime,  whick  ak^e 
found  to  produce  emotion. 


The  proposition  which  I  have  na«(  ent^ 
dearoured  to  illustrate^  might  b^  illiksttated 
firom  a  variety  of  other  oonsideraltions,  and 
particularly  from  ihe  natkine^  of  the  Einid 
Alts.  < The  object  of  these.  Arts  is  to  pro- 
duce the  Emotions  of  Taste ;  and:  it  might 
eaiily  be  8bewn»  i 

1.  That  the  only  sul^ts  that  are  in  tbenft* 
sdveaphiper  for  the  imitation  of  these.  ArtSi 
aieiuehas  are  productive  of  some  species 
pf  Simple  £moiioo  i 

?•  That  when  these  subjects  are  of  a  con- 
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trary  kind,  the  method  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  rendered  either  beautiful  or  sublimey 
is  by  the  addition  of  some  interesting  qT:  ^£m 
fecting  quality : 

3. 1'liat  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  the  different  fine  arts,  in  producing  sudb 
emotions,  is  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
which  they  afford  the  artist  of  making  sudi 
additions ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  Poetry, 
by  employing  the  instrument  of  language, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  express  every 
quality  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  has  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  rest  of  these 
arts,  which  are  Umited  to  the  expression  of 
the  qualities  of  body  alone. 

Tliese  considerations,  however,  besides 
their  bang  familiar  to  those  who  have  re- 
flected upon  these  subjects,  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  discussions  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  Essays.  The  refuier,  who 
would  wish  to  see  some  of  these  principles 
illustrated,  will  find  it  very  fully  and  very' 
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beautifdij  done  in  Dr  Beattie's  Essays  up* 
on  Poetry  and  Music. 

If  the  preceding  illustratioDs  are  just :  if 
it  is  found,  that  no  qualities  are  felt,  either 
99  be^iuifi]^  or  sub^me,  but  sw^  as  accord 
with  the  habitual  or  psmpqmry  sensibility 
of  om  minds ;.  th§t  ob|ects  of  the  most  acr 
kfiowledgoi  beapty/ail  to  e^icile  their  usual 
emotion^  whjen  we  r^ard  th^^  in  the  light 
of  any  of  jtheir  uninteresting  pr  unaffocting 
qualities ;  and  that  pur  common  judgments 
of  the  characters  of  men  are  founded  upon 
this  experience, — it  seems  that  there  can  be 
po  doubt  of  t^e  truth  of  the 
itselh 
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SECTION  III; 


t  4 


'  If  it  18  trae,  that  tliose  trains  of  thought 
nrhicb  attend  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  ^re 
uaiforml)^  distingnished  by  some  'general 
priociple  of  connectioDy  it  ought  to  be 
Ibuffd,  that  no  Composition  of  objetrts  or 
qualities  in  fkct  produces  such  emotions,  hi 
which  this  Unity  of  character  or  of  emotion 
is  not  preserved.  This  propositibto  also 
may  be  ifkisrtrated  from  the  most  superficial 

« 

Kview  of  Ihe  Principles  of  Com[positit)n9  in 
the  different  Arts  of  Taste. 

I. 

There  is  no  man  of  common  Taste,  who 
has  not  often  lamented  that  confusion  of 
expression  which  so  frequently  takes  place, 
even  in  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  real 
Nature,  and  which  prevents  him  from  in* 
dulging  to  the  full,  the  peculiar  emotion 
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I 

whick  tbe  scene  itedf  is  fitted  to  inspire. 
The  cheerfu}tt6s8  of  the  morning  is  often 
disturbed  bj  circumstances  of  minute  or  la- 
borious ooeupation, — ^the  solemnity  of  noon 
bj  noise  and  bustling  itidUstry, — tlie  traH«. 
qoilKty  and  melancholy  of  evening  by  vh^Bf- 
city  and  tulgar  gaiety.  It  is  seldom  even 
that  any  unity  of  character  is*  preserved 
among  the  inanimate  objects  of  sudi  scene- 
ry. The  sfubfimest situatibhsate often  dis^ 
figured  by  objects  that  we  feel  unwiirthy 
of  theEn,''-4>y  l!he  traces  of  cultivation,  or 
attanpts  tdi^ards  improvement,-^^by  the 
poverty  of  their  woods,  or' of  their  streams^ 
or  some  other  of  their  grebt  constituent  (e^ 
tures,^— by  appearances  of  uniformity  or  re- 
gularity, that  almost  induce  the  idea  of  art. 
The  iovdiest  scenes,  in  the  same  manner, 
tire  frequently  disturbed  by  unaccording  cin- 
eumstanced ; — by  the  signs  of  cultivation, — 
the  regularity  of  incldsures, — the  traces  of 
maoufactures,  and,  what  is  worse  than  alf, 
by  tbe  presumptuous  embellishments  of  fah^ 
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tastic  Taste.  Amid  this  confusion  of  inci- 
dents, the  general  character  of  the  9ceQe  is 
altogether  lost :  we  scarcely  know  to  v:hat 
class  of  otgects  tp  give  our  fMAeotion  ;  sfod 
haying  viewed  it  iwith  astpoisfaiQjenty  rs^l^ 
tiian  with  delights  we  at  last  .b|is|y  ourselves 
in  imaginary  improvements,  and  in  conceit 
ing  wh^t  its  l^eauty  might  be,  if  every  fea^ 
tyixo  were  removed,  which  now  serves  to  in- 
terrupt its  e;^pfess|on»  and  ^»  dimijiish  its 

fffepU 

What  we  thus  attempt  in  imaginatipa,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  art  of  Gardening  to 
^ecute ;  and  |iie  great  source  of  the  ^Ur 
periority  of  its  productions  to  the  origimd 
scenes  iq  nature^  consists  in  the  purity  and 
harmony  pf  it^  composition,  in  the  power 
vhich  the  artist  enjoys,  po  remove  from  }i|s 
landscape  whatever  is  hostile  to  its  effect, 
or  unsuited  to  its  character,  and,  by  selectr 
ing  only  such  circumstances  as  accord  with 
the  geoefal  expression  of  the  scene, .  to 
awaken  an  emotion  more  full,  more  Mmp]||» 
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and  more  harmonious,  than  any  we  can  re-> 
ceive  from .  the  scenes  of  Nature  itself. 

It  is  by  this  rule,  accordingly,  that  the 
excellence  of  all  such  compositions  is  de- 
termined. In  real  Nature,  we  often  forgive 
or  are  willing  to  forget  slight  inaccuracies 
or  trifling  inconsistencies ;  but  in  such  pro- 
ductions of  design,  we  expect  and  require 
more  perfect  correspondence.  Every  ob^ 
ject  that  is  not  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
8cene,  or  that  has  not  an  e£fect  in  strengih- 
eoiDg  the  expression  by  which  it.isdistin-* 
guished,  we  condemn  as  an  intrusion,  and 
consider  as  a  reproach  upon  the  taste  of  the 
artist  When  this  expectation,  on  the  con« 
trary,  is  fully  gratified,  whep  the  circum« 
stances  of  the  scenery  are  all  suph,  jas  accQrd 
with  the  peculiar  emption  which  the  scene  is 
fitted  to  inspire,  when  the  hand  of  the  artist 
disappears,  and  the  embelUshmentti  of  his 
iancy  press  themselves  upon  our  belief,  as 
the  voluntary  profusion  of  Nature,  we  im« 
mediately  pronounce  that  the  composition 
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is  perfect;  we  acknowledge  that  he  has 
attained  the  end  of  bis  art;  aad,'io  yielding 
ourselv^  up  to  the  emotion  which  his  com* 
position  demands,  we  alford  htm  the  most 
convincing  mark  of  bur  applahse/  In  the 
power  which  the  art  of  gardening  thus  po^ 
sesses,  in  Common  with  the  other  :fine  arts, 
of  withdrawing  from  its  imitations  whatever 
is  inconsistent  with  their  expression,  and  of 
adding 'Whatever  may  contribute  to  strength-^ 
en,  or  to  extend  their  e£fect,  cdnsists  the 
great  superiority  which  it  possesses  over  the 
originals  from '  whicb  they  are  copied. 


♦ '  ' » 


«  r 


11. 

» 

Thd  art' of  Landscape-painting  is  yet  «suf 
perior  in'its  effect,  fi^om  the  capacity  which 
the  artist  enjoys,  of  giving  both  greater  ex* 
lent  and  greater  unity  to  his  cotuposition. 
Ib  the  art  of  gardening,  the  great  niati^rials 
of  the  icene  are'  Jyrovided  t>y  Nature^  and 
the  artist  must  satisfy  himself  with  that  de- 
gree of  expression  which  she  has  bestowed; 
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In  a  laudscape^  on  ibe  cootraf  j^  the*  pain^ 
ter  has  the  dxoice  of  the  ciicumstaoces  he 
is  to  repreataty  and  can  ;^ve  whatever  force 
or  extent  he  [Vetoes  to  the  expnessioa  he 
vishes  to,  .convey*  In  gardening,  the  mar 
teriabuf  the  scene  are  few,  .and  those  few- 
unwieldy;  and  the  artist  must  oi'ten  con- 
tent himself  with  the  reflection,  that  be  has^ 
^vea  the  best  disposition  in  his  power  to 
the  scanty  and  intractable  materials  of  Na- 
ture. In  a  landscape,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  range  oS  scenery  is  before  the  eye  of 
the  painter.  He  may  select  from  a  thou* 
sand  scenes,  the  circumatances .  which  ace 
to  chaiacterize  a  single  composition,  and 
may  unite  into  one  expression,  the  scatteiv 
ed  features  with  which  Nature  has  feebly 
luarked  a: thousand  situations.  The  mo- 
mentary effects  of  light  cht  shade,  the  fom 
tunate  incidents  which  chance  sometimea 
dvows  in,  to  improve  the  expression  i^ 
leal  sceoeiy^  and  which  can  never  agam  be. 
i^calied,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  perpe* 
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tuate  upon  his  canvas :  Above  all,  the  oc- 
cupations of  men,  so  mipoitant  in  deter- 
mining, or  in  heightening  the  chaiacters  of 
Nature^  and  which  are  seldom  compatible 
with  the  scenes  of  gardening,  fall  easily 
within  the  reach  of  his  imitation,  and  afford 
him  the  means  of  producing  both  greater 
strength,  and  greater  unity  of  expressioD^ 
than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  rude,  or  in 
the  embellished  state  of  real  scenerj. 

While  it  is  by  the  invention  of  such 
circumstances  that  we  estimate  the  genius 
of  the  artist,  it  is  by  tbdr  Composition  that 
his  Taste  b  uniformly  determined.  The 
mere  assemblage  of  picturesque  ineideatSy 
the  most  unimproved  Taste  will  condemn. 
Some  general  principle  is  universally  de* 
manded,  some  decided  expression,  to  which 
the  meaning  of  the  several  parts  may  be 
referred,  and  whidi,  by  affording  us,  as  it 
were,  the  key  of  the  scene,  may  lead  us 
to  feel,  from  the  whole  of  the  composition^ 
that. full  and  undisturbed  emotion  which  we 
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are  prep^^  bo  indulge.  It  b  this  purity 
and  simplicity  of  compositioni  accordingly, 
which  has  uniformly  distinguished  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  from  the  mere  copiers  of 
Natiire.  It  is  by  their  adherence  to  it,  that 
their  fame  has  been  attained;  and  the 
names  of  Salvator  and  Claude  Lorraine  can 
scaicdy  be  mentioned,  without  bringing  to 
mind  the  peculiar  character  of  their  com- 
positions, and  the  difil^eot  emotions  which 
their  representations  of  Nature  are  destined 
to  produce/ 

It  is  not,  however,  on  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  this  art,  that  we  either  discover 
its  capacity,  or  feel  its  effects ;  and  perhaps 
the  progress  of  Taste,  in  this  respect,  may 
afford  a  furtfarer  illastrauon  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  Principle  of  Composition. 
What  we  fifst  understand  of  painting  is, 
that  it  is  a  simple  art  of  imitation,  and  what 
we  expect  to  find  in  it,  is  the  representation 
of  the  common  scenes  of  nature  that  sur« 
i:ottnd  us.  :  It  is  with  some  degree  -  of  sur- 
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prise»  accordingly,  that  we  ai  first  obsenre 
the  different  scenery  with  which  the  Painter 
presents  us^  and  with  an  emotiofB  rather 
of  wonder,  than  of  delight,  ttmt  we  gaae 
at  a  9tyle  of  landscape^  which  has  so  little 
leiieKnbkuioe  to  the  ordinat'y  views  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  '  In  the.  copy  oi  a  real 
S€ene»  we  can  discover  and  admire  the  skill 
of  the  artist;  but  in  the  re(MWsentatic»  of 
desert  or  of  desolale  prospects^  in  appear^ 
anc^  of  Solitude  ot  Tempest,  we  percrave 
no  traces  of  imitation,  and  wonder  ooly  at 
the  perversity  of  Taste,  which  could  have 
Ipd  to  the  choice  of  so  disagreeable  aub* 
jects* 

A$  soon,  however,  as  from  the  progreisi 
of  our  own  sensibility,  of  from  our  acquaint- 
ance with  poetical  conipositioftf  we  begin, 
to  conaect  expression  with  such  views  of 
Nature,  we  begin  al^o  to  understand  and 
toJeel  the  beautieS:  of  landscape^^paiating. 
It  is  with  a  different  view  that  we  now  coq<- 
sidisr  it.    It  is  not  for  imitation  we  look. 
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bm  lor  cfaaiacfieF*  It  b  qq|  th^  9^rt,  but  th^ 
geniiK  of  tbie^.  Paipf^Fy  which  npw  giv^  v^^ 
loe  to  hU  composittoivi :  aiyl  t]^  langut^ge 
he  employ H  is  found  not  only  to  speak  tQ 
tbfi  eje»  but  to  iiffect  the  icuagtnation  and 
the  heart*  It  is  not  now  a  simple  copy 
which  we  see,  nor  i&  our  Emotion  Hmited 
to  the  Gc^d  pleasure  which  ^ses  from  the 
pero^tion  of  aix^urate  Imitation*  It  is  l» 
creation  of  Fancy  with  which  the  artist  pre** 
seats  us,  in  which  only  the  greater  ezpres* 
sioDs  of  Nature  ase  rettuned,  and  where 
more  interesting  emotions  are  awakeoed» 
than  those  which  we  experience  from  the 
usual  lameness  of  common  scenery.  In  the 
same  proportion  in  which  we  thus  discover 
the  expression  of  landscape,  we  begin  to 
collect  the  principles  of  its  composition. 
The  crowd  of  incidents  which  used  to  dazzle 
our  earlier  Taate,  as  expressive  both  of  the 
dull  and  of  the  invention  of  the  artist,^  be*- 
gin  to  appear  to  us  as  inconsistence  or  con« 
fusion.    When  our  hearts  are  affected,  we 

VOL.    I.  I 
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seek  only  for  objects  congenial  to  our  etn^ 
tion:  and  the  SimpUeitj,  which  we  used  to 
call  the  Poverty  of  landscape,  begins  now 
to  be  welcome  to  us,  as  permitting  us  to  in* 
dulge,  without  interruption,  those  interesting 
trains  of  thought  which  the  character  of 
the  scene  h  fitted  to  inspire*  As  our  know- 
ledge of  the  expressions  of  Nature  increaseSt 
our  sensibility  to  tlie  beauty  or  to  the  de« 
fects  of  composition  becomes  more  keen, 
until  at  last  our  admiration  attaches  itself 
only  to  those  greater  productions  of  the  art, 
in  which  one  pure  and  unmingled  charac- 
ter is  preserved,  imd  in  which  no  feature  is 
admitted,  which  may  prevent  it  from  falling 
upon  the  heart  with  one  full  and  harmo* 
nious  eflfect. 

In  this  manner,  the  object  of  painting  is 
no  sooner  discovered,  than  the  unity  of  ex- 
pression is  felt  to  be  the  great  secret  of  its 
power ;  the  superiority  which  it  at  last  as- 
sumes over  the  scenery  of  Nature,  v  found 
to  arise,  in  one  important  respect,  from  the 
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greater  purity  and  simplicity  which  its  com'^ 
position  can  attain ;  and  perhaps  this  sim- 
ple rule  comprdieods  all  that  Criticism  can 
prescribe  for  the  regulation  of  this  delightful 
art 

111. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of 
painting  to  the  originak  from  which  it  is 
copied,  it  is  still  limited,  in  comparison 
of  that  which  Poetry  enjoys.  The  Painter 
addresses  himself  to  the  Eye.  The  Poet 
speaks  to  the  Imagination.  The  Painter 
can  represent  no  other  qualities  of  Nature^ 
but  those  which  we  discern  by  the  sense  of 
sight.  The  Poet  can  blend  with  those,  all 
the  qualities  which  we  perceive  by  means 
of  our  other  senses.  The  Painter  can  seize 
only  one  moment  of  existence,  and  can  re* 
present  no  other  qualities  of  objects  than 
what  this  single  moment  affords.  The 
whole  history  of  Nature  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  Poet,  the  varying  appearances  which 
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its  different  productions  assuilie  in  the  [Mro* 
gress  of  their  growth  and  decay,  and  the 
powerfnl  effects  which  are  produced  by  the 
contrast  of  these  different  aspects  or  expres- 
sions. The  Painter  can  give  to  the  objects 
of  his  scenery,  only  the  visible  and  matenal 
qualities  which  are  discerned  by  the  eye, 
and  must  leave  the  interpretation  of  their 
expression  to  the  imagination  of  the  specta- 
tor ;  but  the  Poet  can  give  direct  expression 
to.  whatever  he  describes.  All  the  sublimity 
and  beauty  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world  are  at  his  disposal;  and,  by  bestow-* 
ing  on  the  inanimate  objects  of  his  scenery 
the  characters  and  affections  of  mind,  he 
can  produce  at  once  an  expression  whidi 
every  capacity  may  understand,  and  tivery 
heart  may  feel.  Whatever  may  be  the  ad« 
vantage  which  painting  enjoys,  from  the 
greater  clearness  and  precision  of  its  images, 
it  is  niueh  more  than  balanced  by  the  un- 
bounded powers  which  the  instrument  of 
language  affords  to  the  Poet,  both  in  the 
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sdectioQ  of  the  objects  of  his  description^ 
and  10  the  decision  of  their  expresion. 

Il  ig,  accordingly,  by  the  preservation  of 
Unity  of  character  or  expression,  that  the 
excellence  of  poetical  description  is  deter* 
mined ;  and  perhaps  the  superior  advantages 
which  the  Poet  etijoye,  in  the  choice  of  his 
luatenals,  renders  our  demand  forits  obser* 
vanoe  mcMre  rigid,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
ttte  of  Taste.  In  real  Nature,  we  willingly 
accommodate  ourselves  tb  the  ordinary  de- 
feots  of  scenery,  and  accept  with  gratitude 
those  singular  aspects  in  which  some  pre- 
dominant character  is  tolerably  preserved. 
In  the  cottpiositians  of  Gardening,  we  make 
allowances  ibt  the  narrow  Kmits  within 
irfaich  the  invention  of  the  artist  is  confinef], 
and  are  dissatisfied  only  when  great  inconsis- 
tencies are  retained.  Even  in  painting,  we 
are  still  mindful  that  it  is  tlie  objects  only 
of  one  sense  that  the  artist  can  represent ; 
and  rather  lament  his  restraints,  than  con- 
demn his  Taste,  if  our  minds  are  not  fully 
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impressefl  with  the  emotions  he  studies  to 
raise,  or  if  the  diJQ^rent  incidents  of  his 
poipposiiiqn  do  not  fully  accord  in  the  de- 
gree»  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  their  ex« 
pressioQ.  But  the  descriptions  of  the  Poet 
can  claiip  qo  such  indulgence.  With  the 
capacity  of  blending  in  his  compositioQ  the 
objects  of  every  sense;  with  the  past  and 
the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  in  his 
pow^r ;  above  all,  with  the  mighty  spell  of 
pind  at  his  command,  with  which  he  can 
xaise  every  object  that  he  touches  into  life 
and  sentiment,  we  fee)  that  he  is  unworthy 
qf  his  art,  if  our  imaginations  are.  not  sa^ 
tiated  with  his  composition,  and  if  in  the 
chastity,  as  well  as  the  power  of  his  expres* 
sion,,  he  has  not  gratified  the  demand  of  our 
he^rts^ 

It  would  be  aq  unpleasipg,  and  indeed 
an  unnecessary  task,  to  illustrate  this  ob* 
servatiqn  by  the  defects  or  absurdities  of 
poets  of  inferior  genius,  or  imperfect  taste. 
It  will  .perhaps  be  ipore  useful,  to  produce 
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a  few  iostances  of  deseriptioa  from  some  of 
the  greatest  Poets^  in  which  very  trifling 
circumstances  serve  to  destroy,  or  at  least 
to  diminish  their  ftfect,  when  they  do  not 
fully  comcide  with  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tioQ  which  the  desffriptioos  are  intended  to 

In. that  fine  passage  in  the  second. book 
of  the  GeorgicSy  in  which  Vergil  celebrates 
the  praises  of  his  native  country,  after  these 
fine  lines, 

Hk  ver  assiddum  atque  alienis  mensibus  aestas.     ^ 

Bb  gravidae  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos : 

At  rabide  tigres  absuot,  t^  6ieva  leoniiim        '  ' 

Semina,  nee  miseros  fallunt  aconita  legentes,  « 

Mec  rapit  immtfoaos  orbes  per  humum,  neqoe  tanto 

Squameus  in  spiram  tiactu  se  colligit  anguis*— 

» 

r 

Tbere  is  no  reader  whose  enthusiasm  is  not 
checked  by  the  cold  and  prosaic  line  which 

follows : 

/     .     .  •    ,  .    , 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborenu 
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The  t«tnefa«8S  atid  vulgarity  of  the  tnto* 
Sitioo  dissipates  at  once  l^e  anlstiOB  w^ 
bad  shared  with  the  Fbe(>  and  redvees  hhn, 
ii!i  out  opididti,  td  the  level  bf  a  mere  de^ 
tferiber. 

t'he  effect  of  the  fotldwitig  herrous  itnd 
beautiful  lines  in  the  qonclusioo  of  the  «ai&d 

m 

Itiadk,  h  Nearly  de&Ut>yed  by  a  similar  de- 
fecu    After  tih^e  line^, 

Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  colaere  Sabini| 
Hanc  Remus  et  fr^ter;  sic  fortis  £truria  cient, 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma* 

» 

We  little  expect  the  foUowkig  spiritiess  con- 
clusion : 

Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces. 

^here  is  a  still, more  surprising  instance, 
of  this  fault  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
passages  of  the  whole  poem,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  among  the  cattle,  which 
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concludes  the  third  Gebrgic.    The  p^t^age 
is  as  follows: 

£coe  intern  dAmfoniaiif  Bab  ?oiMi«  ttojlis 
Concidit:  «f  «ijcMi  jpMtitf  volmi  wt  crwar^m^ 
Extremosque  ciet  gemitus :  it  tristis  arator 
*  Mcerentem  atgungeiiB  initenift  moite  juvencunii 
Atque  opelre  in  tiedio  de&ta  refinquit  atatia* 


« « 


Tte  titihat>t>y  ittf^;e  m  thb  seoond  ihl6  k 
kto  caltiulM^  %o  excite  cctnpaMion  than  di^ 
gust,  and  is  sdDgularly  iU^Uited  to  that  tobb 
of  tenderness  and  delicacy  Which  the  pclet 
has  everyiHiere  else  so  sucteMtUlly  main* 
ttdned,  in  describing  the  progress  of  thb 
loathsome  disease. 

In  the  speech  of  Agameliition  to  Idome^ 
iietik»  iii  t%e  fttiiith  boodc  cf  the  IMad,  a  cir- 
ciinistance  is  introduced  altogether  uieotK 
siAent  botti  with  the  dignity  of  the  speJecb^ 
and  the  majesty  of  £pic  Poetry : 

Divine  IdomeDeus !  lAat  thanln  vre  owe 
To  worth  like  thiae^  what  praiie  shall  we  bestow ! 
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To  Thee  ike  for^ooost  bonoun  are  decreed^ 
First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 
For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Restore  our  blood,  and  rai^  the  warriors  souls* 
Though  ell  the  rest  with  stated  rules  be  bouad, 
Unmix'd,  unmeasured  are  thy  gehleU  ctomn'dL 


Instances  of  the  s^me  defect  may  be  found 
in  the  comparison  of  the  sudden  cure  of 
MaK'B  wound  to  the  coagulation  of  qurd3ft^ 
in  that:  qf  Ajajc  retreatiqg  befwe  the  Tro- 
jan9  to  aaai^, driven  by  boys  fircmi  a  field 
of  corb, — ia.  (he  comparison  of  an  obsti- 

.nate  combat,  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans^  to  the  stubborn  struggle  befcweea 
two  peasants^  about  the  limits  of  their  rei* 
speptive  groqpdsis — in  that  of  i^ax  flying 
J^om  ship  to  ship,  to  encouatef  the  IVojanSi 
4P  a  horseman  riding  several  hqrses  at  opce, 
und  showing  his  dex^rity,  by  vaultvig  from  . 
one  to  anoihen 

There  is  a  similar  fault  in  the  two  follow- 
ing passages  from  Milton,  where  the  intro-> 
duction  of  trifling  and  ludicrous  circum^ 
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Stances  diminishes  the'  Beanty  of  the  one, 
and  the  Sublimity  of  the  other. 

Kow  Mom  her  rosy  steps  in  die  eastern  clSme; 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  peacl> 
When  Adam  wak'd :  so  cuitonCd^  far  hu  iktf 
Wq»  mry  Ugkty  from  pure  digestum  bred^ 
And  temp'ratt  vaponn  i^kmd^  wluch  th'  only  sound 
Of  leates,  and  faming  rills,  Auiora's  fhn 
lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  e^very  bough. 

J8oo*v* 

y 
.  •        •  •      •  • 

They  ended  park,  and  both  tddress'd  Ua.  figbd 
tJuspeakable :  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  mtcli  height 
Of  godlike  power  ?  for  likest  gods  they  seero'd: 
Stood  they  or  ipov'd,  in  stature,  motion,  arms. 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heav'n* 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles :  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
Blas'd  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 
In  horror ;  from  each  hand  xoith  speed  retir*d. 
Where  ent  vat  thickest  fght,  th'  angelic  throng. 
And  left  large  feld^  unsafe  within  the  xmd 
Of  such  comrnotion, 

BookyL 


■ 


I 
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In  the  following  passage  from  the  sixth 
book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia»  where  be  de- 
scribes  the  incantations  of  the  witch  £ryc- 
tho,  and  of  whose  ?oice  he  had  before  said 
with  great  snblimily, 

* « 

% 

Omne  nefa*  superi,  primm  jam  voce  precanlu 
Concedttnty  caimenque  tinentaiidiie  aecmuiqm  ■  ■ 


in  labouring  to  increase  the  terror  of  the 
reader  he  has  rendered  bis  description  al- 
most ludicrous,  bj  accumulating  images 
which  serve  only  to  confuse,  and  which  in 
themselves  have  scarcely  any  other  relatioii 
than  that  of  mere  noi^. 

Tom  vox  Lethaeos  cunctis  poUentior  herbit 
« Excantare  I>eos,  confundit  murmura  priroum 
Diflsona,  et  humanae  multum  discordia  linguast. 
liitratus  habet  ilia  canum,  gemitusque  laporum 
Quod  trepidus  bubo,  quod  strix  nocturna  queruutiu; 
Quod  strident,  ululantque  fenci  quod  sibilat  anguisn 
Exprimit,  et  jflanctos  illiss  cau^ibus  unda? 
Silvarumque  sonum,  fractasque  tonitraa  nubb ; 
Tot  rerum  vox  una  fuit,< 


■■, 
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Such  a  collection  of  unaccording  images 
is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  the  following 
description  of  the  Nightingale,  by  Marini : 

Uaa  voce  pennutay  un  suon'  volanto 
E  vestito  di  penne,  ud  vivo  fiato, 
Una  pinma  canora,  un  canto  alato, 
Ud  spirituel  che  d*  harmonia  composto 
Vive  in  anguste  viscere  nascosto. 

Even  less  obvious  inconsistencies  are  suf- 
ficient to  diminish  the  e£fect  of  poetical  de^ 
scriplion,  when  they  do  not  perfectly  coin* 
,  cide  with  the  general  emotion. 

There  is  a  circumstance  introduced  in 
the  following  passage  from  Horace,  which 
is  liable  to  this  censure : 

« 

8o]vitttr  acris  Hyems,  grata  vice  Teris  el  Favoni, 

TralfcttD^ue  siccas  macbinaB  carinas, 
Ac  ncquc  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igpi^ 

Nee  prata  canis  albtcant  pruinis. 
Jam  C^tlierea  chovos  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Luna 

Janctaeque  Nymphis  Oratiae  decentet 
Altemu  terram  quatiunt  pede.     ■  ■    ■ 
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The  image  coDt&ined  ia  the  second  line  is 
obviously  improper^  It  suggests  ideas-  of 
labour^  and  difficultyi  and  art,  and  has  no 
correspondence  with  that  emotion  of  glad- 
ness with  which  we  behold  the  return  of  the 
Spring,  and  which  is  so  successfully  main- 
tained by  the  gay  and  pleasing  imagery  in 
the  rest  of  the  passage. 

In  a  description  of  the  morning,  in  the 
exquiate  poem  of  the  Minstrel,  there  is  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  severity  of  Criu* 
cism  might  object  upon  the  same  principle; 

Tti6  cottage  con  «t  early  pilgriin  berk, 
Crown'd  with  ber  pail,  the  tripping  milkrnaid  sings. 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,  and,  hark  ! 
Down  the  tough  slope  the  ponderous  wog^  rings^ 

The  image  in  the  last  line,  though  undoubt- 
edly a  striking  one  in  itself,  and  very  beau- 
tifuUy  described,  is  yet  improper,  as  it  is 
inconsistent  both  with  the  period  of  society, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  country  to  which 
the  Minstrel  refers. 
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There  h  a  similar  error  in  the  foUowiog 

fine  description  from  Shakespeare : 

« 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides^ 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd^  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  sU>nes» 
Gkwg  a  gentle  kiss  to  eoery  $edge 
He  avertaketk  m  his  jnlgritnage: 
Ani  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 

The  pleasiDg  personification  which  we 
attribute  to  a  brook,  is  founded  upon  the 
faint  belief  of  voluntary  motion,  and  is  im- 
mediately checked,  when  the  poet  descends 
to  any  minute  or  particular  resemblance. 

Even  in  that  inimitable  description  which 
Virgil  has  given  of  a  storm,  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Georgics,  a  very  accurate  taste  may 
perhaps  discover  some  sUgbt  deficiencies ; 

Sepe  etiam  immensum  coelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
Tjl  fffidam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atris 
Collects  ex  alto  nubes.     Ruit  arduus  aether 
Et  jduvid  ingenti  saia  htta,  bownque  laborts. 
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JOUmt.    Jmfitntwrfaux.  «f  (><l*«  Qiiouii^  ct^Ufit 
Cum  toqitu,  fervetqae  fretis  ipiraotibtu^uor. 
Ipse  pRter,  medii  Dimbonim  in  nocte,  cortucft 
Ftilmioa  molitur  dextr&  quo  maxuma  mutu 
Terra  Iremit :  fugire  fene,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentet  humilei  itravit  paror.     Ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rbodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraimia  vAo 
Dejicit :  ingeminant  Austri,  «t  denjtuimus  iniber. 

If  there  was  any  passage  to  which  I 
would  object  in  these  wonderful  liaes,  it 
would  be  to  those  that  are  marked  in  Italics. 
I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the  "  pluvi4  in- 
**  genti  sata  Iseta  buumque  labores  diluit,'' 
is  defensible  from  the  connection  of  the 
imagery  with  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  but 
the  "  implentur  fossae"  is  both  an  unneces- 
sary and  a  degrading  circumstance,  when 
compared  with  the  magnificent  effects  that 
are  described  in  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

I  shall  conclude  these  illustrations  with 
two  passages,  descriptive  of  the  same  scene, 
from  different  poets,  in  which  the  effects  of 
imperfect  and  of  harmonious  composition 
are  strikingly  exemplified. 
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In  the  "  Argonautica'^  of  ApoUonius 
Rhodius,  when  Medea  is  described  in  a 
State  of  deep  agitation  between  her  unwil- 
liDgness  to  betray  her  father,  and'  her  desire 
to  save  her  lover  Jason,  the  anxiety  of  her 
mind  is  expressed  by  the  following  contrast^ 
of  which  I  give  a  literal  translation : 
,  **  I'he  night  nojf  covered  the  earth  with 
^^  her  shade ;  an4  in  the  open  sea  the  pi<^ 
^  lots,  vpon  their  decks,  observed  the  star 
"  of  Ori<»i.  The  tr^y elleiB  and  the.  ^wiatch- 
f*  men  alumbered.  Even  the  grief  of  190- 
^'th^  who  had,  lost  their  children 9  was 
"  suspended  by  .^leep.  In  the .  cities ,  there 
*•  was  tielther  h^ard  the  cry  of  dogs»  nor 
'^  the  noise  nor.  murmur  of  men«  Silepce 
**  reigned  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  Medea 
**  alooe  knew  not  the  charms  of  this  peace* 
^  fill  xught,,so  deeply  was  her  soul  impres- 
"  sed  With  fears  for  Jason/' 

Virgil ,  describes  a  similar  situation  as 
foUows: . 

VOL.  Ip  K 
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Noz  ent,  et  plitcidubi  ctqtebant  fessa  soporm 
Corpora  per  terras,  silvKque  et  ueva  quierant 
£quora:  quam  medio -vol  vuDtur  sidera  lapsa 
Qnum  tacet  omnia  ager  :  pecudes,  pictcque  vdncre^ 
Qusqne  Itou  late  tiquKlos;  qiueqne  Bspera  duinb 
Hura  tonent,  aomno  poaicte  sut^  nocte  silenti 
Lenibat  curu,  et  corda  oblitfi  Jaborum  ; 
At  iioDinfeliz  animi  Phsnina. 

"  On  voit  ici  (sajs  M.  MannoDtel,  with 
**  his  u$ual  taste  and  diacerninent),  non 
**  seulenienl  la  superiorit6  du  talent*  la  vie, 
"  et  Taitie  repandiies  dans  une  pbesie  bar- 
**  nionieuse,  et  du  colons  le  plus  pur,  maij 
"  singuli^rement  encore  la  superiority  du 
"  goAt.  Dans  la  peinture  du  poete  Grec,  il 
**  y  a  des  details  inuliles,  it  y  en  a  des  con- 
"  traires  k  Teffet  du  tableau.  Les  observa- 
**  tions  des  pUutes,  dans  le  silence  d6  la 
**  nuil,  portent  eux-Ui^nies  le  caract^re  de 
**  la  vigilance  et  de  I'inquietude,  et  ue  con- 
"  trasient  point  avec  le  trouble  de  Med^e. 
"  Uiniage  d'une  mere  qui'  a  p^du  sts  en- 
**  fants  est  tiiite  pour  distraire  de  celle  d'une 
"amante;  elle  en  aflbiblit  rint^i^t,  et  le 
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^  poete  eh  la  lui  opposant,  t^fnt  all6  centre 
^  son  dessein  ;  au  ]ieu  que^  dansr  le  tableau 
^  de  Virgile,  tout  est  r6duit  k  Tunitfe.  Cest 
^  la  nature  ehti^re,  dans  le  calme  et  dans  le 
**  sommeil,  tandis  que  la  malheureuse  Di^ 
'•  don  veille  seule,  et  se  livre  eri  proie  k  tous 
^  les  tourments  de  Tamour.    Enfin^  dans  le 

« 

"  poete  GreCi  le  cri  des  chiens,  !e  sommeil 
^  des  portiei's,  sont  des  details  minutieux  et 
''indtgnes  de  Tepop^e,  au  lieu  que  dans 
"  Virgile  tout  est  noble  et  peint  k  grandsi 
^traits:  huit  vers  embrassent  la  nature.'* 
-^Enctfclopedicy  voc*  Imitation. 

In  these  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of 
unity  of  expression,  for  the  production  of 
the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty,  I 
have  chiefly  confined  myself  to  such  instant 
oes  in  poetry,  as  are  descriptive  of  natural 
scenery,  because  they  are  most  within  the 
observation  of  that  class  of  readers,  to 
whom  any  illustrations  of  this  point  are 
necessary.  The  same  principle  extends^ 
equal  force,  to  every  other  branch  of 
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loetical  imita^oo*  to  the  descripfipa  of  the 
iharacfeiiB,  the  sentiments,  and  the  passions 
if.tqen ;  And  one  great  source  of  the  supe- 
\oi}ty  which  such  imitations  have  over  the 
oi^nals  ii-om  vhic^  they  are  copied,  cqd- 
^ts  in  these  ca^es*.  as  well  as  the  fonaer» 
It  the  po^^i;  which  the,  artist  en^y^^of 
jivi^  an  unity  of  character:  to  his  descrip- 
iops^  7rbKhii^tiic>t  to  be,. found  in  i;e£fl -l^a* 
^re.  oThe  illustration  pf  this  point, 'hqw* 
yeCt  asgW^U  as  of  thegeoera]  fact,;  thalv'all 
uph  fl^scriptions,  are  defective,  in  whi^h 
his  unity  is  not  preserved,  I  must  leave  to 
he.r^ader'ii  own  observation.  Inthesa^e 
;iiei«;.,;I,  leave  the  consideration  of  ,th^;e& 
ect  of  Con^ast »  a  prindp^  which  may  at 
^sf em  adverse  to  these  conclusions,  but 
rhioh,  iq,f^t,  is  one.  of  th^  strongest  f:oa- 
iirna^pn^  of  them.  The  reader  who  is  at;- 
iifstoip^d,^  Sjuch  speculations,  need  not  be 
QQii^dled^  that  the  real  ead  of  Contrast  is 
oistrepgth^ni  the  effect  of  the  general  fkoo- 
top, — tha(t  its  propriety  ^,  4^eniiiiied  by 
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the  nature  of  that  Emdtk>nK—tbatit  is  justly 
applied  only  in  tliobe  tajs^  wh<ere  the  Eiiio- 
tion  is  violent  klid  tlemands  relief,  or  iaS!nt 
and  requires  support,  or'  lotig-eontinued 
and  needs  repose,-^and  that  in  all  cases 
where  it  exceeds  these  limits,  or  where  it 
does  not  serve  t6'  invigorate  the  character 
of  the  Composition,  it  serves  only  to  ob- 
stract  or  to  diminish  it*  eflfect;  and  the 
reader  to  whom  thi^se  principles  are  new, 
may  find  amusement  in  verifying  them.    ' 

The  Unity  of  character  which  is  thus 
demanded  in  poetical  description,  for  the 
production  of  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  is  de- 
manded also  in  every  species  of  poetical 
Composition,  \thatever  may  be  its  extent. 

In  describing  the  events  of  life,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  represent  them 
as  they  really  happened;  to  investigate 
their 'causes,' however  minute;  and  to  re- 
port the  motives  of  the  actors^  however 
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base  or  meui.  In  a  poetkal  T^n/ofafjiftion 
of  such  events,  no  such  confus^  i^  per- 
mhted  to  appear.  A  repFesmtatioD  des- 
tined b;  its  nature  t9  affect,  must  f^qt  ady 
be  founded  upon  some  great  or  interestiDg 
subject,  but,  in  the  maoagemeDt  of  this  sub- 
ject, such  means  only  must  be  einplo3red 
as  are  Atted  to  preserve,  and  to  proiBote 
the  interest  aod  the  sympathy  of  the, reader. 
The  Historian  who  should  relate  Che  voyage 
of  ^ueas,  and  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
must  of  necessity  relate  many  trifling  and 
uninteresting  events,  which  could  be  valu- 
able only  from  their  being  true.  The  Po^ 
who  should  attempt  this  subject,  must  in- 
troduce only  pathetic  or  sublime  events,— 
must  unfold  their  connection  with  greats: 
clearness, — must  point  out  their  conse> 
quences  as  of  gr^tra*  moment,— an(|  must 
spread  over  all  that  tone  and  character  of 
dignity  which  we  both  expect  and  demand 
in  a  composition,  destined  to  excite,  the 
sensibility,  and  to  awaken  the  adaanUioB 
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<^f  maokind.    Even  that  species  of  poem 
^hich  has  been  called   by  the  Critics  the 
Historical  Epic,  and  ^hich  is  only  a  poeti- 
cal  narration  of  real  events,  is  yet  in  sonoie 
measure  subjected  to  the  same  rule;  and 
though  we  do  not  expect  from  it  the  su- 
blime machinery,  or  the  artful  conduct  of 
the  real.  £pic,  we  yet  demand  a  more  uni^ 
form  tone  of  elevation,  and  a  purer  and 
more  dignified  selection  of  incidents,  than 
iiom  the  strict  narrative  of  real  history:    In 
both,  the  Poet  assumes  the  character  of  a 
penon  deeply  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude or  the  interest  of  the  story  he  relates. 
To  impress  his  reader  with  similar  sen^ 
meats,  is  the  end  and. object  of  his  work; 
and  he  can  no  otherwise  do  this,  than  by 
presenting  to  his  mind  only  such  incidents 
V  accord  with  these  great  emotions,  by 
leaving  out  whatever  in  the  resd  history  of 
the  event  may  be  mean  or  uninteresting,  and 
by  the  invention  of  every  circumstance  that, 
while  it  is  consistent  with  probability,  may 
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raise  the  subjeqlr  of  his  work  into  greater 
importance  in  his  ^  esteem.  That  it  is  by 
this  rule  iux;ordingl j  *  the  conduct  of  the 
Epic  Poem  is  determined,  is  too  obvious 
1)9  require  any  illustration. 

The  same  Unity  of  emotion  is  demanded 
ijQL  Dramatic  Poetry,  at  least  in  the  highest 
a)>d  noblest  species  of  it,  Tragedy ;  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Drama,  this  unity  of 
character  is  fully  as  essential  as  any  of  diose 
three  unities,  of  which  every  book  of  Criti* 
cism  is  so  full.     If  it  is  painful  to  us,  when 
vfp  are  deeply  engiEiged  in  somei  great  inte- 
rest, to  turn  our  minds  to  the  consideration 
of  ^owB  other  event,  it.  is  fully  as  painM 
to.  us,  in- the  midst  of  our  admiration  ^rour 
sympathy,  and  while  our  hearts  are  swelling 
with  tender  or  with  elevated  enuitions,  to 
descend  to  the  consideration  of  miavte,  or 
mean,  or  unimportant  incidents,  however 
naturally  they  may  be  connected  with  the 
story,  or  however  much  we  may  be  con«- 
yinced  that  they  actually  took  place.    The 

6 
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envy  i^iiidi  Elisabedi  esiertained  of  llie 
beauty  of  Marj  of  Scdtland,  was  certainly 
one  causoi  and  probably  a  great  cttiise  of 
the  distressai  of  diat*  most  unfortunate 
Queen ;  but  if  a  Poet,  in  a  tragedy  founded 
upon  hier  pathetic  story,  should  intrbduce 
the  scene  which  Melville  describes  in  his 
Memoirs,  and  in  which  the  weakness .  of 
Elizabeth  is  so  apparent,  we  should  x^onsi- 
der  it  both  ias  degrading  to  the  dignity  of 
Tragedy,  and  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  thie 
emotion  which  the  story  is  fitted  to  raise: 
It  is  hence  that  Tragi-Comedy  is  utterly  in* 

_  »  •  •    • 

defensible,  after  all  that  has  been  'said  in  its 
defencdi'  If  it  is  painful  to  us  in  such  cases 
to  descend  to  the  consideration  of  indiffer* 
ent  incidents,  it  is  a  thousand  times  mofe 
painful  to  be  forced  lo  attend'  to  those  that 
are  ludicrous ;  and  there  is  no  man  of  the 
most  common  sensibility,  who  does  not  feel 
his  mind  revolt,  and  his  indignation  kindle 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  Poet,  who  can  tiitis 
break  in  upon  the  sacroi  retirement  of  his 
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florrowt  with  the  intoterable  noise,  ijf  Tulgur 
mirth.  Had  the  taste  of  Shakespeare  been 
equal  to  his  genius^or  bad  hm  Jioowledgp 
of  the  laws  of  the  Drama  corresponded  to 
his  knowledge  oi  the  human  heart,  the  eflfect 
of  his  compositions  would  not  oply  ha^e 
been  greater  than  it.  now  is,  but  greater  per- 
haps than  we  can  well  imagine ;  and  had  he 
attempted  to  produce  through  a  whole 
composition,  that  powerful  and  uniform  in* 
terest  which  he  can  raise  in  a  single  sceii^ 
nothing  of  thait  perfection  wQuld  have  been 
wanting  of  which  we  may  conceive  this  3U- 
blim^  art  to  be  capable. 

Of  the  necessity  of  this  Unity  of  £mo« 
lion,  Corneille  is  the  6rst  Tragedian  of  mo- 
dern Europe  who  seems  to  have  been  sen- 
sible ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  faults  of 
this  Poet  have  not  been  exaggerated  bjr 
English  Critics,  from  their  inattention  to 
the  end  which  he  seems  to  have  piescribed 
to  himself  in  his  works.  To  present  a  faitli- 
ful  picture  of  human  life,  or  of  human  p9f^ 
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siODs,  sGem9  not  to  h^ve;  been  his  concept 
tion  of  the  intention  of  Tragedy.  IJlis^  ob- 
ject^  on  the  contrary ,  seems  tp  have  been, 
to  exalt  and  to  elevate  the  imagination ;  to 
awaken  only  the  greatest  and  noblest  pas* 
sions  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  by  present- 
ing such  scenes  and  such  events  alone,  as 
could  nK>st  powerfully  promote  this  end,  to 
render  the  theatre  a  school  of  subUme  in* 
stmction,  lath^  than  an  imitation  of  com- 
mon life*  To  effect  this  purpose,  he  was 
early  led  to  see  the  necessity,  or  disposed 
by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind  to  the 
observation,  of  an  uniform  character  of  dig* 
nity ;  to  disregard  whatever  of  common,  of 
trivial,  or  even  of  pathetic  in  the  originab 
from  which  he  copied,  might  serve  to  inter- 
rupt this  peculiar  flow  of  emotion  ;  and  in» 
slead  of  giving  a  simple  copy  of  Nature,  to 
adorn  the  events,  he  represented,  with  all 
that  dioquence  and  poetry  could  afford.  He 
maintains,  accordingly,  in  all  his  best  plays, 
^d  mudi  e^^aggeration,  and  much  of  the 
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faJseeloquende'of  his  time,  a  tone  of  com- 
manding, and  ev^n  of  fascinating  dignity, 
If  hich  disposes  us  almost  to  believe,  that  we 
are  conversing  with  Beings  of  an  higher  order 
than  our  own  ;  and  which  blinds  us,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  all  the  faults  and  all  the  im- 
perfections of  his  composition.  I  am  &r 
from  being  disposed  to  defend  his  opinions 
of  Tragedy,  and  still  less  to  excuse  his  ex- 
travagance and  bombast ;  but  I  conceive^ 
that  no  person  can  feel  his  beauties,  or  do 
Justice  to  his  merits,  who  does  not  regard 
his  tragedies  in  this  view ;  and  I  think  that 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
faults  of  a  Poet,  who  ifirst  shewed  to  liis 
country  the  example  of  regular  Tragedy, 
and  Svhose  wdrks  the  great  Prince  of  Cond6 
called  "  The  Breviary  of  Kings/* 

In  thie  former  Section,  I  havfe  endeavour- 
ed to  show,  that  no  objects  are  in  themselves 
fitted  to  produce  the  Emotions  of  Sublimi- 
ty  or  iBieauty,  which  are  not  productive  of 
some  simple  emotion.     In  this,  i  have  at* 
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tempted  to  show,  that  no  Composition  of 
objects  or  qualities  is  in  fact  productive  of 
such  emotions,  in  which  an  Unity  of  Cha- 
racter is  not  preserved.  The  slight  illustra- 
tioDS  which  I  have  now  offered,  are  proba- 
bly /sufficient  to  point  out  the  truth  of  the 
general  principle ;  but  the  application. of  it 
to  the  different  .A^vtB  of  Taste,  and  the.es- 
pl^atiqn . ;  ^f ,  the ,  grfjat ,  roles  of  Composir 
tion  frojQDi  Jthi^  coijistitutip)^  ,of  o^r  n^tur^ 
are  objects  far  beyond  the  limits  of  these 
Essays.  I  must  satisfy  m^^self,  thereforct 
with  observing  in  general  that,  in  all  the 
Fine  Arts,  that  Copiposition  is  most  excel- 
lent,  in  which.  tJbe  different  parts  most  fully 
unite  in  the  production,  of  one  unmingled 
Emotion ;  and  that  Taste  the  most  perfect, 
where  the  perception  of  this  relation  of  ob- 
jects, in  poiot  of  expressioJDi>  is  most  delicate 
and  precise*    . 
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CONCLUSION. 

I. 

I'ltB  illastratioAs  in  the  first  Chapter  of 
thi^  Essay  are  intended  to  shevr,  that  when* 
ever  the  emotions  of  Beauty  oi"  Sublimity 
are  felt,  that  exercise  of  Imagination  is  pro* 
duced  which  consists  in  the  proisecution  of 
a  train  of  thought. 

The  illustrations  in  the  second  Chapter 
are  intended  to  point  out  the  distinction  be* 
tween  such  trains,  and  our  ordinary  trains 
of  thought,  and  t6  show,  that  this  difierence 
consists,  Isty  In  the  ideas  which  compose 
them  being  in  all  dases  Ideas  of  Emotion ; 
and,  2dlj/9  In  their  |>ossessing  an  uniform 
principle  of  connection  through  the  whole 
of  the  train.  The  e£fect,  therefore,  vhicb 
is  produced  upon  the  mind,  by  objects  of 
Taste,  may  be  considered  as  consisting  ia 
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the  prodctetion  of  a  regular  or  consistcait 
train  of  Ideas  of  £motion. 


11. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given  of 
Has  eflfect,  may  perhaps  fterve  to  point  out 
an  important  distinction)  between:  the  £mo^ 
tions  of  Taste^  and  all  onr  difierentiEmotions 
of  Simprle  Pleasure^  In  the  case  of'  tfaeselasL 
emotipns^  no  additional  train  of  thoiigktis 
Decessary.  The  pleasurable  feeling  follows 
immediately  the  presence  of  the; c^jeet  or 
quality^;  and  has  no . dependence  npett  i  any« 
thiog  for  iitS'  perfection,  but  the  sound; state 
of  the  s^se  by  which  it. is  received;  The 
Emotions  df  Joy,  Pity,  Benevolence,  ;Gra* 
tiuidcy:  Utility,  Proprietfy,  Novelty,:  &c* 
might  Undoubtedly  be  ieit,  although  we  bad 
no  such  pawer  of  mind  as  that  by  which 
we  feUofw  out  a  train  of  ideas,  and  certain- 
ly  are  felt  in  a  thbusatnd  cases,  when  this 
faculty  is  unemployed. 

In  ihe  case  of  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  on 
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the  other  hand^  it  seems  evidetxl  \  Ibat 
exercise  of  mind  is  necessary,  anditbat  ao^ 
less  this  train  of  thought  is  produced,  these 
emotions  are  unfelt.  .Whatever  may  be  the 
natme  oi'that  simpld  einotion  whiokany  db- 
jisct  ib:  fitted  to  excite^'  whether  thst  xkf'Gaieiyy 
Tranquillity,  Meknchoiy,  &c.  if  it  prockioe 
not'  a  :tmin /of  Ikindned  .thought  in  our 
minds,  we  are  conscious  only  of  that  simple 
EiliqtionL  .Whenever^  on  the;  codtraryy  this 
fiaiii  of  thought;  or  this  ex«!oise .  of  imagi- 
natiioti  ^  is  <  produoed,  we  aife  consdiotts  of  an 
emotiim  of  a  higher  ^and  more  pleaaiog 
kind;'  and  which^  though  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  in  language,  we  yet  distiii^sh 
by.  the  name  of  the  Emotion  of  Taste«  If 
accordingly  the  Author:  of  pur:  nature  had 
doned  lis  this  faculty'  of  Imaginations  it 
should  seem  that. these  emotions  cobld  not 
have  been  felt,  and  that  aU  our  .ciikotions 
wotild  hare  been  limited  to  those  of  simf^ 
pleasure. 
Th^  .Emotions  of  Taste  may  therefoie  be 
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coD^ered  as  diMiiigiiiBhed  from  the  Eino^ 
tioos  of  Simple  Pkasore^  by  their  being 
dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  our  Iman^ 
ginatibn;  and  though  founded' iti  all  cases 
opon  sotne' simple  Emotion^  as  y?t  fiiither 
lequiring  the  employment  of  thisiacolty  for 
dwr^Qxatence. 

» 

IIL 
As  in  every  operation  of  Taste  tliere  are 
tkm  two  difieresit  Acuities  employed,  viz^ 
BMie  aflfeetion  or  enwtion  ndsed,  and  jthe 
iBNigmation  excited  to  a  train  of  thought 
coTMBponding  to  this  emcMMOv  the  peculiar 
picasuie  which  attends,  sad  which  consti- 
tutes, the  Emotions  pf  Taste,  may  natoraily 
be  considered  as  composed  of  the  pleasnres 
which  separately  attend  the  exercise  of  thesa 
ftcidties^  oTt  in  other  words^  a»  produced  bf 
the  union  of  pleasing  Emotion,  witk  the 
idnsufe  whicbt  by  the  constitutioi^  of  our 
naiQie,  is  annexed  to  the  exercise  of  Imags* 
nation*    That  both  these  pleasures  ace  felt 
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in  every  operatioa  of  Taste,  seemt  to  me 
very  agreeable  to  oommon  experieDce  and 
observation. 

1.  That  ia  every  case  of  the  Emoticms  of 
Sublimity  or  Beauty,  that  simple  £motion 
of  pleasure  is  felt,  which  arises  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  object  perceived,  every 
man,  I  conceive,  may  very  easily  satisfy 
himself.  In  any  beautiful  object,  whose 
character  is  Cheerfulness,  we  are  cohsdous 
of  a  jfeding  of  cheerfulness, — ^in  objects  of 
Melandioly,  of  a  feeling  of  sadnfiss,-^in 
objectSiof  Utility,  of  a.  feeling  of  Satisfac- 
tion and.  Complacence,  [similar  to  what  .we 
&el  from  objects; of  the  same  kind,>wbeQ 
the£imotian  of  Beauty  is  not. excited.  In 
ambUme  objects,  in  tfa^.  same  manner,  vhat- 
fiiver;  theirrjcharacter  may  be,:wiielhei;  that 
of  iGMdtofif  s, «  Terror,  Power^  &c^  ^mt  are 
fi^naeions^of  ithe  ftelingsi  of  Admiratipn^of 
Awe,  of  I  Humility,  &:c.  and  of  the;  i  same 
f^easures  from  the  exercise  of  them,  wduch 
iie  fod  in  those  cases  where  the  Emotion 
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of  Sublifiiity  is  Dot  produced.  In  the  trainsi 
of  thought  which  are  excited  by  dbjects 
either  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  erery  man 
kno\rsi  that  the  character  of  thbse  trains 
is  deterthined  by  the  peculiar'  niEiture  of 
thebbjedt;  and  instead  of  the  Emotions  of 
Taste  being  attended  with  one  umf^rm  spe* 
cies  of  pleasure,  every  man  must  'have .  feit^ 
that  the  sum  of  his  pleasure  is  in  a  great 
degree  cbm])osed  of  the  peculiar  pleasure 
which  the  exercise  of  different  affections 
brings. 

2.  Th&t  there  is  a  pleasure '  also  annexed^ 
by  the  constitution'  of  ow  nature^  to  tbe  exf 
ercise  of  imagination;  is  a  proposition  which 
seems^  to  require  very  little  illustration.  In 
cotmtidn  opinion,  the  employment  of  imagi- 
nation is  always  supposed  to  communicate 
delight  i  when  we  yield  to  its  power,  we 
are  considered  as  indulging  in  a  secret 
pleasure  ;  and  every  saperiority  in  the 
strength  or  sensibility  of  this  fisiculty  is 
Relieved  to  be   attended  with  a   similat 
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increase  in  the  happiness  of  human  Ufe. 
Ndr  is  this  persuasion  of  the  connection 
of  pleasure  with  the  exercise  of  imag^aa^ 
tion  confined  to  those   cases   wfaerfe   the 
mind  is  employed  in  coDlemplating  only 
images  of  joy ;  for  even  in  those  men  whose 
constitution  disposes  them  to  gloomy  or 
melancholy  thought,  we  have  still  a  belief 
that  there  is  some  secret  and  fitfcinating 
charm  in  thedisposilion  which  they  indulge 
and  that,  in  this  operation  of  mind  itself 
they  find  a  pleasure  which  more  than  coqi«- 
pensates  for  all  the  pain,  which  the  charac- 
ter of  their  thoughts  may  bring.    Ti^ere  is 
a  state  of  mind,  also,  which  every  man  must 
have  felt,  wheui  without  any  particular  obr 
jeot  of  meditatioui  the  imagination  seems 
to  cetire  from  the  realities  of  lite,  and  to 
wander  amid  a  creation  of  its  own;  when 
the  most  varied  and  discordant  scenes  rise 
as  by  enchantment  befoce  the  mind ;  smd 
when  all.  the  other  feculties  of  our  naliiie 
seem  gradually  to  he  obscuredi  to  gj^vi^  to 


tb»  cfHiCk»  «C  Faniejr  a  tbofe  radiaiit  glow. 
With  wbait  ^Idight  Mch  employments  of 
imaginatiofi  am  attended, .  the  young  and 
the  romatitie  can  tell,  to  whom  ihey  are 
often  more  dear  than  a))  the  real  enjoyments 
of  life;  and  who,  from  the  noise  and  tumtilt 
of  vulgar  joy^  pAen  hasten  to  rethre  to  soli- 
tude and  silence^  where  they  may  yield  with 
0ecttrtiy  to  these  illusionsi  of  imagination, 
and  indblge  agai^f!i  their  visionary  bliss.     . 

On  a  sobjeet  of  thifr  kind,  however,  when 
iNtMtmtiotf  is  perhafis  less  impof trar.  than 
dcsoiptioD,  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tran- 
scribe a  passage^  which  will  render  unne- 
cessary every  iMilMftatiQa  that  I  can  give. 
It  is  ar  passiigii  tironfi  a  poslhumous  work 
of  M^  fidtfsseau,  in  which  he  describes  his 
node  of  life;»'  daring  a  sattniner  which  he 
passed  in  the  island  of  St  Pierre,  in  &e 
Middle  of  the  little  kike  of  Bfenne* 

^  Quand  le  beam  tems^  m^invitoit,  ya)k>is 
^tbe>  jetter  setd  datts  «»  bateau  que  je 
^  condiosois  an  milkMi  du  lac,  quand  Vdia^t^ 
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"  ^it  calme,  et  Ijl,  oi'^ititfidiut  toat^emdn 
*'  long  daDS  le  bateau,  les  ;eux  toura^  veis 
*'  le  del,  je  me  laisspis  ^\et  el  d^riv^  len- 
*'  tement  au  grk  de  l^eau,  quelquefqis  pen* 
"  dant  piMsieurs  heures,  |^oag6  dan»  mille 
"  reveries  contuses,  m^s  d^Ucieuses* ;  et  qui 
.*'  saus  avoir  aucun  objet  bien  d^tennioi^  ai 
**  constant,  ne  laissoient  pag  d'etre  a  mon 
"  gr^  cent  fois  pr6f<&rables  k  tout  ce  que 
"  j'avois  truuv^  de  plus  duux  dans  ce  qu'oa 

«  appelle  les  plaisirs  de  ia  vie. 

" Quand  le  soir  approch(Ht,  je  des- 

"  cendois  des  cimes  dp  I'isle,  et  j'allois  vo> 
"  loDtiers  .m'asseuir  ati  b^cd  4iu  lac,  suria 
"  gi^ve  dans  quelque  asyle  cacb6 1  \k  le 
**  bruit  des  vagues,  el  .I'^gilatioude  Teaii 
^*  fixant  mes  sens,  el  cba»wot  denkbDlAmf 
"  toute  autre  agitation,  la  ploDgeoiealfdaoi 
"  une  reverie  d^hcieuse,  oii  la  nuii  me  suf 
"  prenoit  souvent  sans  que  je  m'en  fusst 
'*  appei^u.  i.e  flux  et  retiuxde  celte  eau 
"  son  bruit  continu,  mais  renfl^  par  inter 
"  v^es,  frappant  ^ans  relftebe  inon  oreilli 
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^  et  mes  ycux,  suppl^okiDt  au'mouvemens 
^  internes  que  la  Tdverie  6teignoil  en  moi, 
^  et  suffidoient  pour  me  (aire  aentfir  avec 
^^plai8ir  mon  dxiBlenc^  san&  prendre  la 
^  peine  de  penser.- 


■«*^M« 


^<  Tel  est  r^tat  oii  je  me .  suis  tncniv6 
^  souvent  k  Tisle  de  St  Pierre  dans  mes  r6- 
^^  varies  solitaires,  soil  concha  dans  mon 
'^  bateau  que  je  laissois  d6nver  au  gr^  de 
^  Teau,  soit  assis  sur  lest  rivea  du  lac.  agit6, 
*^  soit  ailleurs  au  bord  d'une  bdle  riviere, 
^  oui  d'un:  ruisseau  muriDuiani  sur  le  gra- 
^  vier.  Telle  est  la  oiani^re  dont  j'ai  pas- 
^^  s6  mon  t€Ois»  durant  le  s6Jour  que  yy  ai 
^  iaiu  Qu'on  me  disc  k  present  oe  qu'il  j 
^  a  la  d'assea  attciiyant  pour  exciter  dans 
^^  mon  coeur  de  regr^s  si  vifsi  si  tendresi 
**  et  si  durables,  quau  bout  de  quinze  ans 
^*  il  m'est  impossible  de  songer*a  cette  ha* 
^  hitation  cherie,  sans  m*y  sentir  k  ctiaque 
^*  ibis  transporter  encore  pair  les  6Ian8  du 
**  desir. 

<<  -— *J^ai  pens6  quelquefois  assez  pro- 


**  foodement^  mau  nuxTnent  avee  pia^, 
**  preaquci  >toujourii  contre  mem  gr^  et  corn- 
et .me  far  force;  la  reverie  me  delaise  et 
*(  m'amusey  la  reflexion  me  fatigue  et  m'ftt- 
**  triste.  Quelquefois  mes  lovelies  finias^nt 
*f  par  na^ditation,  mai&  plus  seaveat  mes  me- 
i«  diutiooft  finisseot  par  la  rgveiie;  etdncwit 
^  ces  ^garemeus  mon  a  me  erce  et  pliUie 
"  dans  I'umvera  sur  les  ailes  de  rimagma^ 

V  tion,  dans  des  6xtases  qui  passent  toute 
*.*  autre  jtHussance. 

'*  Tant  que  je  goutai  odle>la  dans  toiMe 

V  ga  puret^t  tout&  autw  oceupation  me  iut 
V,  toujouvi  iasipide.  Mais  quaad  une  ^, 
*^Jet4;^  dans  la  canine  litt^rake,  pardes 
**  impulsions  ^rapgcrs,  je  sentis  la  fatigue 
*f  du  travail  d'esprit,  et  I'imporluuit^  d^une 
**  c^lebnt^  malheureuse,  je  sentis  en  mtoe 
**  terns  languir  et  s'atti^dir  me?  doocee  i^ 
**  verks,  ec  >  bieotdt  forc6  de  ti»'boettper 
(f  malgri  mol  de  ma  Unste- situ^&ee,  je  ne 
"  pus  plus  retrouTer,  que  bJen  rarera^t,  ees 
"  chores  extases,  qui  dutant.  cioquante  ans 


^  m^avment  tenu  lieu  de  fortune  et  de 
^  glotre ;  et  sans  autre  d6peiise  que  celle  dn 
^  terns,  m^avoieDt  reodu  dans  Toisievet^  le 
*^  plus  heureux  des  mortels/^ — Le$  RSverieSf 
Promenade  5.  et  7. 

If  it  is  allowed,  then,  that  there  is  a  plea^ 
sore  anoexed,  by  the  coDstifiift|oti'  of  our 
nature,  to  the  Exercise  of  Ima^natioo ;  and 
if  the  itlustratioDs  in  the  first  chapter  are 
just,  which  are  intended  to  shew,  that  whi^ 
&»  exercise  of  mind  is  not  produced,  the 
Emotions  of  Taste  are  unfelt,  and  that 
when  it  is  increased,  these  Emotions  are  in- 
creased with  it,  we  seem  to  possess  suf* 
ficient  evidence  to  conclude,  that  this  Pka* 
SBie  exists,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  pecu* 
liar  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  objects 
of  Sublimity  and  Beauty. 

The  pleasure,  therefore,  which  accom* 
panies  the  Emoti<His  of  Taste,  may  be  con« 
sidered  not  as  a  simple,  but  as  a  complex 
pieasur&;  and  as  arising  not  from  any  se- 
parate and  pecuhar  Sense,-  but  from  thf) 
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union  of  the  pleasure  of  SrHPi.E.EvoTioir 
with  that  which  is  annexied,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  uiiud,  to  Uie  Exercise 

of  XllAOINATlON. 

IV. 

The  distinction  whidi  thus  appears .  to 
subsist  between  the.  Emotions  of  Simple 
Pleasure,  and  that  complex  pleasure  which 
accoQip^Qies  the  EoKHions  of  Tast^  »eems 
to. require  a. simitar  distinction  in  pbiioso- 
phical  Unguage.  1  bdieve,  indeed,  that 
the  distinction  is  actually  to  be  fouad  in 
the  common  language  of  converaatiofi ;  and 
I  apprehend  ihat  the  term  delight  is  very 
generally  used  to  express  the  peculiar  plea^ 
sure  which  attends  the  Emotions  of  Taste, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  general  term 
Pleasure,  which  is  appropriated  to.  Simple 
Emotion.  We  are  pltased,  we  say,  with 
tiie  gratification  ol'  any  appetite  or  afleo 
tion, — with  iood  when  hungry,  and  with 
rest  when  tiredj — with'  the  gratihcation  of 


1 
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.Curiosity,  of  Benevoldnde,  otr  cf  ilesent* 
ment.    But  we  say^we.ue  deUghted  mth 
tke  proepect  of  a  beantiftil  landBcape,  wkh 
the  sight  of  .a  fine  statue^wkh  hearing  a  pah 
thetic  piece  of  music,  with  tlie  perusal  of  a 
celebrated  poem.     In  these  cases,  the  term 
Delight  is  used  to  denote  that  pleasure 
which  arises  from   Sublimity  and  Beauty, 
and  to  distinguish   it  from .  those  simpler 
pleasures  which  arise  from  objects  that  are 
only  agreeable.     I  acknowledge,   indeed, 
that  this  distinction  is  not  very  accurately 
adhered  to  in  common  language,  because, 
in  most  cases,  either  of  the  terms  equally 
expresses  our  meaning;  but  I  apprehend, 
that  the  observation  of  it  is  sufficiently  ge- 
neral, to  shew  some  consciousness  in  man- 
kind of  a  difference  between  these  pleasures, 
and  to  justify  such  ^  distinction  in  philoso- 
phical  language  as  may  express  it. 

If  it  were  permitted  me  therefore,  I  should 
wish  to  appropriate  the  term  Delight,  to 
signify  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  attends 
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the  Emotion  of  TAtTS,  or  which  is  fell, 

WHES   THS  ImaOIKATIOH    IS  IMFLOTID 
IN    THE     PUOSECITTIOir     OF    A     BBOUX>AR 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTOET, 


If  the  illustrations  in  the  preceding  Essay 
are  just,  if  that  exercise  of  mind  which  takes 
place  when  the  Emotions  of  Beauty  or  Su- 
blimity are  felt  consists  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  regular  train  of  Ideas  qf  EmotiioDy  and  if 
no  other  objects  are  in  fact  productive  of  the 
Emotions  of  Taste,  but  such  as  are  fitted  to 
produce  some  simple  Emotion^  there  arises 
a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  of  very  . 
considerable  importance, '  viz.  -What  is  the 
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source  of  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of 
theMATEEiAL  World? 

It  cannot  bt^  doubted,  that  many  objects 
of  the  Material  World  areproductiveof  the 
Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty :  some 
of  the  fine  arts  are  altogether  employed 
about  material  objects ;  and  &r  the  greater 
part  of  the  instances  of  Beauty  or  Sublimi- 
ty which  occur  in  every  man's  experience, 
are  found  in  matter,  or  in  some  of  its  quali- 
ties. 

On  the  other  handj  I  think  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  Matter  in  itself  is  unfitted  to 
produce  any  kind  of  ^notion.  Tbe  variotA 
qualities  of  matter  are  known  to  us  only  by 
weans  of  (Mir  external  senseft ;  but  all  thtt 
suck  powers  of  our  nature  conrey,  is,  Sen*- 
tiatioB  and  Pecceptioa ;  and  wfaoeVcf  wiU 
take' the  trouUe  of  attending  to  Uie  effect 
which  Bucfa  quafitiesr  whm  simple  and  uof> 
associatedy  prodnoe  upon  has  miiid,  wM  be 
satisSed^  that  in  no  case  do  Ihey  produce 
BmoUoB,  or  tbe.  exercise  of  any  taf  lus 
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affecdoQs.  Tjlie  .cotxuQ»oii  J^f^uage  of  maa« 
kiod  upon  ^tliis  subject,  perfectly  coincides 
with  this  observatioQ.  Such  qualities,  when 
simple^  are  ialnrajfs.  spoken  of  as  producing 
sensation,  but  in  no  case  as  producing  exnor 
tion ;  iand  although  perhaps  the  general  word 
Feeling  (as  applied  both  to  our  external 
and  ioternal  senses)  may  son&etimes  be  used 
ambiguously,  yet  if  we  attend  to  it,  we 
shall  find,  that,  with  regard  to  material  qua- 
lities,  it  is  uniformly  u^d  to  express  Sen* 
sation^  and  ihat,  if  we  substitute  Emotion 
for  it,  every  man  iwill  perceive  the  mistake. 
The.  smell  of  a  rosie,  jthe  colour  <)f  scarlet, 
theiaste  of  a  pine-apple,  when  spoken  of 
merely  as  qualities,  and  abstracted  from  the 

« 

objects  in  which  they  are  found,,  are  said  tp 
produce  s^reeable  Sensations,  but  not  agree* 
able  Amotions.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Bmell  of  asafcetida,  or  the  taste  pf  aloes, 
vhea  spoken  of  as  abstract  qualities,  are 
uniformly  said  to  produce  unple^sing  Sen« 
^ons,  but  not  unpleasing  Emotions.    If 

VOL.   I.  M 
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we  could  conceive  ourselves  possessed  only 
of  those  powers  which  we  have  by  means 
of  our  external  senses,  I  apprehend  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
qualities  of  matter  would  produce  only  sen- 
sation and  perception  :  that  such  scDsations 
might  be  either  pleasing  or  painful,  but.  that 
in  no  case  could  they  be  attended  with  any 
emotion. 

But  although  the  qualities  of  matter  are 
in  themselves  incapable  of  producing  enoo- 
tion,  or  the  exercise  of  any  affection,  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  they  may  produce  this  dffect, 
from  their  association  with  other  qualities ; 
and  as  being  either  the  signs  or  expre^on 
of  such  quaUties  as  are  fitted  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  to  produce  Emotion. 
Thus,  in  the  human  body,  particular  forms 
or  colours  are  the  signs  of  particular  pas- 
sions or  affections.  In  works  of  art,  par- 
ticular forms  are  the  signs  of  Dexterity, 
of  Taste,  of  Convenience,  of  Utility.  In 
the  works  of  nature,  particular  sounds  and 
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colouiB,  &t:.  are  the  signs  of  Peace,  or 
Danger,  or  Plenty,  or  Desolation,  &c. 
In  such  cases,  the  constant  connection 
we  discover  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified^  between  the  material  qua- 
lity  and  the  quality  productive  of  Emo* 
tioD,  renders  at  last  the  one  expressive  to 
us  of  the  other,  and  very  often  disposes  us 
to  attribute  to  the  sign,  that  efiect  which  is 
produced  only  by  the  quality  signified. 

That  such  associations  are  formed  with 
material  qualities,  every  man  has  sufficient 
evidence  in  his  own  experience ;  and  there 
are  many  causes  which  may  be  assigned, 
hotb  of  the  extent  and  of  the  universality 
of  such  associations.  I  shall  r^nark  a  few 
of  these,  without  pretending  to  an  accurate 
eoumeratioQ. 

1.  All  those  external  objects,  which,  from 
their  nature  or  constitution,  are  productive 
to  us,  either  of  use,  of  convenience,  or  of 
pleasure,  or  which  in  any  other  way  are 
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fitted  to  produce  Etnotidn,  are  known  and 
distinguishod  by  thetr  qualilies  of  form  and 
colour.  Such  quahiiesj  therefore,  are  natu- 
rally,  and  even  necessarily  expressive  to  us 
of  those  utes,  or  convenien'cies,  6r  pleasures. 
It  is  by  them  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  frond  which  sndh  miUiies 
arise ;  it  is  by  them  that  we  learn  to  kilstin'- 
^sh  such  subjects  fi-om  one  anotMri; '  and 
as  they  are  the  permanent  sJgns'of  these 
several  utiUdes,  they  affect  us  with  the -^aine 
amotion  which  the  utilities  signified  by  t^'iem 
are^tted  to  produce.  The  material  qu&ti- 
ties,  for  instance,  which  distinguiffh  a^hip, 
a  plough,  a  printing-prestst  <:>r  a  tiiVudical  in- 
strtimeht,  do  not  solely  aflbrd  iis  the  perce^i- 
tion  of  certain  colours  or  forms,'but  al6og 
with  this  perception,  bring  with  it  the  con- 
ception of  the  different  Xises  ur-pleasi^res 
which  such  oomposilions  of  material  qua- 
lilies produce,  and  'excite  In  ns'the^nftine 
Emotion  with  ^e  uses,  or  pleasures  tlihs 
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sigQi%4  Asa  in  this  manner,  the  utilities  or 
pleasures  of  all  external  objects  ar^  exp^s- 
sed  to  \^  by  their  material  signs  of  Colour 
and  of  CoKiQi  such  signs  are  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  the  Emotions  which  properly 
arioie  firpoi  the  qualities  signi$ed. 

2.  The  qualities  of  Design,  of  Wis<Jpnj, 
of  3ki|)y  sffe  uniformly  expressed  to  us  ^y 
certain  qualities  of  Form,  and  certain  com- 
positions of  FormS)  Cplours,  and  Sound?. 
Such  qq^lit^es,  thereforet  or  composit^pos 
of  quali^es,  beppn^e  the  signs  of  Design^  or 
Wi$dom,  or  Skill,  and»  li^e  all  other  signs^ 
^ect  us  with  the  same  Emotion  we  receive 
frooi  the  qualities  signified. 

3.  All  pqr  knowledgf^  of  the  minds  of  other 
mei),  and  of  their  yaripvis  qualities,  is  gaiqed 
by  m^Mfl  pf  mat^ri^l  signs.  Power,  Strength, 
Wisdom,.  Fortitude,  Justice,  Benevolence 
Magn^nitnity,  Qentleness,Tendernes^i  Love, 
kc  are  ail  koowi^  to  us  by  means  of  the 
exteroal  signs  of  them  in  the  Countenance, 
Gesture,  or  Voice.    Such  material  signs  are 
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therefure  very  earlj  Associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  qualities  they  signify ;  and  as  they 
are  constant  and  invariable,  becoine  soon 
productive  to  us  of  the  same  Emotions  with 
the  qualities  themsdves. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Characters,  the 
Dispositions,  the  Instincts  of  all  the  vaiious 
tribes  of  animals,  are  known  to  ua  by  cer- 
tain :iigns  in  their  frame,  or  voice,  or  gesture. 
Such  signs  become  therefore  expressive  to 
us  of  these  Characters,  or  Instincts,  or  Dispo- 
sitions, and  aifect  us  vrith  all  the  Emotions 
which  such  qualities  are  fitted  to  produce. 

4.  Besides  these  immediate  expressions 
of  qualities  of  Mind  by  material  signs,  there 
are  others  which  arise  from  Resemblance,  in 
which  the  qualities  of  matter  become  sig- 
niBcant  to  us  of  some  affecting  or  interest- 
ing quality  of  Mind.  We  learn  frotn  ex- 
perience, that  certain  qualities  of  Mind  are 
signified  by  certain  qualities  of  body.  When 
we  find  similar  qualities  of  body  in  inani- 
mate Matter,  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  them 
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die  fiame  expression,  and  to  conceive  them 
as  signifying  the  same  qualities  in  this  casCs 
as  in  those  cases  where  they  derive  their  ex- 
pression immediately  from  Mind.     Thus, 
Strength  and  Delicacy,  Coldness  and  Modes- 
ty, Old  Age  and  Youth,  &c.  are  all  expressed 
bj  particular  material  signs  ki  the  human 
form,  and  in  many  cases  by  similar  signs  in 
the  forms  of  animals.    When  we  find  simi- 
lar  appearances  in  the  forms  of  inanimate 
Matter,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  them 
as  expressive  of  the  same  qualities,  and  to 
rejgaid  them  with  similar  Emotions.    The 
universality  of  such  associations  is  evident 
from  the  structure  of  the  rudest  languages* 
The  Strength  of  the  Oak,  the  delicacy  of 
the  Myrtle,  the  boldness  of  a  Rock,  the 
modesty  of  the  Violet,  &c.  are  expressions 
common  in  all  languages*  and  so  common, 
that  they  are  scarcely  in  any  considered 
as  figurative ;  yet  every  man  knows,  that 
Strength  and  Weakness,  Boldness  and  Mo- 
desty, are  qualities,  not  of  Matter,  but  of 
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Mind,  and  that  without  our  kDowledigeoC 
Mind,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  ever 
have  had  any  conception  of  them.  How 
much  the  effect  of  deseripUons  of  nattml 
scenerj  arises  from  that  personification  whic^ 
is  founded  upon  such  asseeiations,  1  believe 
t!here  is  no  man  of  common  taste  who  luufit 
hot  ofleu  have  been  seesiUe. 

5.  We  are  led  by  the  oonstttution  of  ouc 
nature,  also,  to  perceive  resemblances  b&> 
tween  our  Sensations  and  Emotions,  and  of 
tonsequence  between  the  objects  that  pro- 
duce th^.  Thus,  there  is  some  ailak^j 
between  the  sensation  of  gradual  Ascent, 
atid  the  Emotion  of  Ambition, — belw«en 
the  Sensatioti  of  gradual  Descent,  and  the 
Emotion  of  Decay, — between,  th©  Jively 
Sensation  of  tiunshine,  and  the  cheerfol 
Emotion  of  Joy, — between  the  painful  Sen- 
sation of  Darkness,  and  the  dispifiting  Emo- 
tion of  Sorrow.  In  the  same  manner,  there 
are  analogies  between  Silence  and  Tranquil- 
lity,— between  the  lustre  of  Morniogt  and 
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the  gaielj  of  Hopsr^be^dcn  softness  oft 
Cdburiogf  and  gpnU^dessr  of  Cfaaraotev—  > 
between  sfenderoess  of  Form^  and  delicacy 
of  imnd,  &c.    The  ofc^ects^  therefore>  wJiksb 
produce  such  Seosations,  though,  ki  them^ 
selves  not  the  immediate  signs  of  such  ia* 
tettsbng  or  affectifig  qualities,  yet  in  6nh 
sequence  of  this  Resemblaace,.  faeoome  gnh 
diiftUj  espraasive  of  them^  and  if  nod:  al wajis^ 
yet  at  those  times  at  leasts  when  we  are 
uader  the  doraiDion  of  any  Emotion,  serve 
to  bring  to  our  minds  the  images  of  ail 
tbose  affecting  or  ioteresling  qualities,  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  they 
resemble.     How  extensive  this  source  of 
AssodatioQ  is^  qiay  easily  be  observed  ia' 
the  extent  of  such  kinds  of  figumtive  ex* 
presaion  in  every  language. 

6.  Besides  these.  Language  itself  is  ano- 
ther very  important  cause  of  the  extent  of 
such  Associations.  The  analogies  between 
the  qualities  of  Matter,  and  the  qualities  of 
Mind,  wfaidi  any  individual  might  discover 
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'  observe,  might  perhaps  be  few,  and  must 
'  couree  be  limited  by  his  situation  and 
rcurostances ;  but  the  use  of  Language 
Tes^  to  every  individual  who  employs  it> 
e  possesaioD  of  all  the  analogiea  which  so 
any  ages  have  observed,  between  material 
saKtieS}  and  qualities  capable  of  produ- 
Dg  Emotion.  Of  how  much  consequence 
h  is,  may  be  discovered  in  tb&  different 
ipressioos  which  are  made  by  the  same 
:^ects  on  the  common  people,  whose  vo 
ibulary  b  limited  by  their  wants,  and  on 
lose  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  ti- 
3al  education. 

7.  To  all  these  sources  of  Associatioa  is 
>  be  added,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  every 
dividual.  There  is  no  man,  almost,  who 
18  not,  from'  accident,  from  the  events  of 
s  life,  or  from  the  nature  of  his  studies^ 
mnected  agreeable  or  interesting  Recol- 
ctions  with  particular  Colours,  or  Sounds, 
'  Forms,  and  to  whom  such  sounds  or 
>lours.  Sec.  are  not  pleasing  from  such  an 
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Associatioii.  They  affsct  us^  in  seme  iiiea» 
sure,  as  the  signs  of  these  interesting'  quali- 
ties, and,  as  in  other  cases,  produce  in  us 
the  same  Emotion  With  the  qualities  they 
signify. 

These  observations  are  probably  suffi- 
6&at  to  show  the  numerous  and  extensive 
associations  we  have  with  Matter,  and  its 
various  qualities,  as  well  as  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  means  by  which  it  becomes 
significant  or  expressive  to  us  of  very  differ-^ 
ent,  and  far  more  interesting  qualities  than 
those  it  possesses  in  itself.  By  means  of 
die  Connection,  or  Resemblance,  which 
subsists  between  the  qualities  of  Matter, 
and  qualities  capable  of  producing  £mo« 
tion,  the  perception  of  the  one  inmiediately, 
and  very  often  irresistibly,  suggests  the  idea 
of  the  other ;  and  so  early  are  these  Asso* 
ciatioDS  formed,  that  it  requires  afterwards 
some  pains^  to  separate  this  connection,  and 
to  prevent  us  from  attributing  to  the  Sign, 


«  efieql,  nhich  is,  R^plJ^l;qd  aigtm  iMr.tljft 
iuaJitj!  signified, 

Wtiater«r  tnay  b«  thv  Wuth  of  ttuw  obn 
nv^tianti,  it  c«DPQt  «[  lewt  be  doubted, 
lat  the  qualities  of  Matter  are  often  osso- 
Med  Willi  otliers,  andi  that  they  9SSfCt  us 

such  CMf»,  like  aU  Wbar  sigB«i  by  l«i^ 
g9Hi  iomgibatiops  tjk  ^e  quaMtift  thiej 
jnify.  It  seenw  to  he  equally  obvious, 
at  in  all  eases  where  Matter,  oir  any  of  i.i» 
laliUes,  produca  the  fimoUoos  of  Nubil- 
ity or  SeaHty,  this,  effect  mwt  ari«e  either 
3m  these  Material  QuaUiies  tbeqiselves> 
Nu  their  being  fitted  by  the  wnstitution 

out  nal&te  to  produce  such  Smotiona; 
fiois  some  other  qualities  with  vbioh 
ey  areaasociated,  and  of  wbieb  i|h«ar  op©> 
te  as  the  Signs  or  Sitpiessions. 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  a  very 
nple,  and  a  very  obvious  principle  is  snfi 
ient  to  guide  our  invest'gatioo  into  the 
piceef  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  tta« 


qjUMi^  6f  MiMer.    Iftlfese  qu^Hieis  ^ 
ib 'thmy«»^te  «lttyd  Ho  *t>^(yffiide  ^he  %ttio: 
Hew  6f  Subliiiiity  ^t  ffeiuty  (or,  in  dilEi^r 
irdttld,  Jii^'iu  *«*irisdtes  bfiamfful  W  six- 
blime),  I  think  ft  ih  tSbvi6us  ttidt  tltej^'fetift 
produce  these  £motions,  independently  of 
any  association.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
found  that  these  qualities  only  produce  such 
Emotions  when  they  are  associated  with  in- 
teresting or  affecting   qualities,  and   that 
when  such  associations  are  destroyed,  they 
no  longer  produce  the  same  emotions,  I 
thiDk  it  must  also   be  allowed   that  their 
Beauty  or  Sublimity  is  to  be  ascribed,  not 
to  the  material,  but  to  the  associated  quali- 
ties. 

That  this  is  in  reality  the  case,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show,  by  a  great  variety  of  illus- 
trations. It  is  necessary,  however,  for  me 
to  premise,  that  I  am  very  far  from  consi- 
dering the  Inquiries  which  follow,  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  the  subject.  They  are 
indeed  only  detached  observations  on  the 
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Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  sonie  pf  the  most 
importaDt  classes  nf  material  qualities,  but 
vfaich,  .however  imperfect  th^  m»y  seve- 
lally  be,  yet  seem  to  posses^  coqudoable 
weight  from  their  collective  evidepce> 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  St£blimity  and  Beauty  of  Sound. 

The  Senses  bj  which  we  chiefly  discover 
Beauty  or  Sublimity  in  material  objects^  are 
those  of  H£ARiNG  and  Seeikg. 

The  objects  of  the  first  are^  Sounds, 
whether  Simple  or  Composed. 

The  objects  of  the  second  are.  Colours, 
Forms,  and  Motion. 


a  8FBLIMITT  AND  BEAUTY 

StCtlON   1. 

Of  SimpU  Sounds. 

['vitAiiL^begiD  with  considoriog  some  o 
M  'iostaaces,  where  siinpAe  souads  ar< 
ductiveKafi  the  Emotions  :of  ^UbliDHt'y  oi 
imyi  Snch ^sounds larecapabJe  of m^nj 
isions.  JtJutty  be  sntiicient,  ntiprese»t 
tdQsicter>th6mdn  the  following  iHxkx : 
.  Sounds  that  occur  in  inanimate  Na 

1,  The  Notes  of  Animals.    And» 
.  The  Tones  of  the  Human  Voice. 


Of  Miscellaneous  Sounds, 
r  tlie  first  class,  or  of  those  Miscella 
IS  Sounds  that  occur  in  inanimate  Na 


« 

ture,  (here  are  many  which  product  Emo* 
tiotts  of  Sublmiitj  and  Beauty. 

I. 

1.  An  sounds  m  general  are  StJBLiitfE, 
which  are  associated  with  Ideas  of  Danger ; 
the  howling  of  a  storm,— the  nmrmuring  of 
an  Earthquake, — the  Report  of  Artillery, — 
the  £xp)osion  of  Thunder,  &c. 

S.  All  sounds  are  in  general  Sublime, 
which  are  associated  with  Ideas  of  great 
Power  or  Might ;  the  noise  of  a  Torrent, — 
the  Fall  of  a  Cataract, — the  Uproar  of  a 
Tempest,— the  Explosion  of  Gunpowder,— 
the  Dashing  of  the  Waves,  &c. 

3.  All  sounds,  in  the  same  manner,  are 
Sublime^  which  are  associated  with  Ideas 
of  Majesty  or  Solemnity,  or  deep  Melan* 
choly,  or  any  other  strong  £molion ;  the 
Sound  of  the  Trumpet,  and  all  other  warlike 
iA9lraa]ents,-^the  Note  of  the  Organ, — the 
Sound  <^'  the  Curfew, — ^the  Tolling  of  the 
passing  Bell,  &c. 

VOL.  z.  N 
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That  the  Sublimity  of  such  sounds  arises 
om  the  Ideas  of  Danger  or  Power,  or  M»- 
sty,  &c.  which  are  associated  with  them, 
id  not  from  the  Sounds  themselves,  or 
om  any  original  fitness  in  such  sounds  to 
roduce  this  Emotion,  seems  to  be  obvious 
om  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Such  sounds,  instead  of  having  any  per- 
lanent  or  definite  Character  of  SubUmity, 
ary  in  their  effect  with  the  qualities  they 
appen  to  express,  and  assume  different 
haracters,  according  to  the  nature  of  these 
[ualities. 

If  sounds  in  themselves  were  Sublime,  it 
oight  reasonably  be  expected  in  ibis,  as  in 
ivery  other  case  of  sense,  that  their  differ- 
!Qce  of  effect  would  be  strictly  proportion- 
'A  to  their  difference  of  character,  and  that 
Sounds  of  the  same  kind  or  character,  would 
nvariably  produce  the  same  Emoticm.  The 
bllowing  instances,  however,  seem  to  show, 
;hat  no  specific  character  of  Sublimitj-  be- 
oDgs  to  mere  Sound,  and  that  the  same 
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Sounds  may  produce  very  differeat  kinds  of 
Emotion,  according  to  the  qualities  with 
which  we  associate  them. 

The  Sound  of  Thunder  is,  perhaps  of  all 
others  in  Nature,  the  most  Sublime.  In 
the  generality  of  mankind,  this  Sublimity  is 
founded  on  Awe,  and  some  degree  of  Ter- 
rar;  yet  how  different  is  the  f^motioo 
which  it  gives,  to  the  peasant  who  see^  at 
last,  after  a  long  drought,  the  consent  of 
Heaven  to  his  prayers  for  rain, — to  the  phi- 
losopher, who,  from  the  height  of  the  Alps, 
bears  it  roll  beneath  his  feet, — to  the  sol- 
dier, who,  under  the  impression  of  ancient 
superstition,  welcomes  it,  upon  the  moment 
of  engagement,  as  the  omen  of  victory !  In 
all  these  cases,  the  3ound  itself  is  the  same : 
but  how  different  the  nature  of  the  Subli- 
mity it  produces!  The  report  of  artillery 
is  Sublime,  from  the  images  both  of  Power 
and  of  Danger  we  associate  with  it.  The 
noise  of  an  engagement  heard  from  a  dis- 
tance is  dreadfully  Sublime.     The  firing  of 
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a  Renew  is  scarcely  more  than  magnifi- 
cent. The  sound  of  a  real  skirtuisb  between 
a  few  hundred  men,  wouki  be  more  su- 
blime than  all  the  noise  of  a  ie^gaed  en* 
gagement  between  a  hundred  thousand  men* 
The  straggling  fire  of  a  company  of  soldier* 
Upon  a  field-day,  is  contemptible,  and  al- 
ways excites  laagfater.  The  stra^ling  ire 
of  the  same  number  of  men,  in  a  riot,  would 
be  extremely  suUime,  and  p^haps  more 
terrible  than  an  uniform  report. 

The  howling  of  a  Tempest  is  powerfully 
Sublime  from  many  associations ;  yet  bow 
different  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  land,  and 
the  sailor,  who  is  fer  from  refuge,^ — to  the 
iiihabitaot  of  the  sheltered  plain,  and  the 
traveller  bewildered  in  the  mountains,— to 
'rite  poor  man  who  has  nothing  tb  lose,  and 
the  wealthy,  whose  fortunes  are  at  the  mer" 
cy  t>f  the  storm  I  In  all  these  cases,  the 
Sound  itself  is  the  same,  but  the dature  (^ 
liie  Sublimity  it  produces  is  altogether  di& 
ferentf  aad  corresponds,  not  to  tbe  effect 


vpQO  the  oiig«n  9^  Heariogy  tntt  t»  the  dia* 
i^er  or  situ«lioQ3  of  the  meA  by  vhoni  it 
ift  he^rdt  aad  the  different  qualities  of  which 
it  i$  espreesive  to  them. 

The  Sound  of  a  Cuscade  is  almost  always 
Sublioie;  yet  no  mao  ever  felt  in  it  the 
saipe  species  of  Sublioiity^  ift  a  fruitful 
flsfiUp  and  in  a  wild  ajEui  romantic  cowr 
try^-^n  the  Pdde  of  Suoimer,  and  m  the 
Desolation  qf  Wioter^-niQ  the  boufs  lof 
G^ety,  or  Tranquillity,  pr  ElevaUon^^^an^ 
in  seasons  of  Melancholy,  or  Anxiety*  or 
Despair.  The  Sound  of  a  Trumpet  is  ofben 
SttUime ;  but  bow  dilEbrevt  the  SubUuuty 
KB  the  day  of  Battle^-^in  the  March  of  an 
A^my  in  Peace^-^-or  amid  the  splendours  of 
a  Procession.  There  are  lew  simple  sounds 
Sfiore  sublime  than  the  report  of  a  Cannon ; 
yet  every  one  must  have  felt  the  differei?$ 
Emotions  of  Sublimity  wilh  which  the  sAuie 
found  affects  him,  and  at  the  same  int^vals, 
io  moments  of  public  Sorrow^  or  public 
Hejoicing. 
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Td  these^  anil  many  btVrer  instances  that 
might  be  mentioned,  the  nature  of  the 
Emotion  we  experience,  corresponds,  not 
to  the  nature  of  the  Sound  itselt^  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  Aiisociation  we  connect  with 
it ;  and'  is  in  fact  altogether  the  same  with 
the  Kmotion  which  the  same  quality  pro- 
duces, when  unaccompanied  with  Sound. 
If  Sounds  in  themselves  were  fitted  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  to  produce  these 
Emotions,  it  would  seem  that  greater  uni- 
formity would  be  found  in  their  ^fects ; 
Uiat  the  difference  of  their  effects  would  be 
proportioned  to  the  difl^rence  of  their  nature 
as  Sounds ;  and  that  the  same  Sounds  would 
permanently  produce  the  same  Emotion. 

3.  If  any  particular  Sounds  are  fitted  by 
our  constitution  to  produce  the  Eutolion  -of 
Sublimity,  it  seems  impossiUe  that  sounds 
of  a  contrary  kind  should  produce  the  same 
Emotion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Subli- 
mity of  Sounds  arises  from  the  qualities  we 
associate  with  them,  it  may  reasonably  be 
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expected,  that  sounds  of  all  kinds  will  pro- 
duce this  Emotion,  when  they  are  expres* 
sive  of  such  qualities  as  are  *  in  themselves 
Sublime.  Many  very  familiar  observations 
seem  to  illustrate  this  point. 

The  niost  general  character,  perhaps,  of 
Sublimity  in  Sounds,  is  that  of  Loudness, 
aud  there  are  doubtless  many  instances 
where  such  sounds  are  very  constantly  su- 
blime ;  y€t  there  are  many  instances  also, 
where  the  contrary  quality  ofsounds  is  also 
sublime;  ai^i  when  this  happens,  it  will 
YBuversaily  b^  found,  that  such  sounds  are 
associated  with  Ideas  of  Power  or  Danger, 
or  some  other  quality  c^ipafole  of  exciting 
strong  £moti€>D.  The  loud  and  tumultuous 
sound  of  a  Storm  is  undoubtedly  Sublime ; 
but  there  is  a  low:  and  feeble  sound  which 
frequently  precedes  it,  more  sublime  in  re- 
ality than  all  the  uproar  of  the  storm  itself, 
and  which  has  accordingly  beein  frequently 
made  use  of  by  Poets,  in  heightening  their 
descriptions  of  such  scenes* 
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Motfg  tiie  woodq,  Bkag  the  mooij^  feo* 
Si^  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coming  itonn, 
And  tip  smong  the  loose  df^inted  cliffs 
And  Iractiif'd  moimtuiis  «iM,  the  branliBg  brook 
And  ,C**e,  ii^rtt^ul,  sqnd  a  hd^iw  moaii, 
Besounding  long  in  Fancy's  liitening  ear. 
Then  comes  the  Father  of  the  Tempest  forth,  Sec. 
Tlmiutm't  Winter. 

"  Did  y<tu  aev&r  observe  (says  Mr  Gmv,  in 
"  a  letter  to  a  friend)  wfiiie  rockit^  wmdi 
*'  are  pipitig  hwit  that  pause,  as  the  gust 
"  is  recoll<»:liag  itself,  and  naiag  upon  die 
'*  ear  jn  a  shrill  and  plaintive  joote,  like  the 
"  swell  of  an  .^loUan  Harp.  1  du  aaoiMC 
"  you  tbeie  is  nothing  in  fthe  wcAld  so  tike 
"  tbe  voice  of  a  spirit."  Such  a  sound  in 
it&^is  iDcaiDsiderab)e»and  resjeoibles  many 
pth»3  which  are  very  &r  froua  beiag  JSu- 
lt>time ;  but  as  the  forerunoer  of  ibe  stoni^ 
aod  tbie  sign  of  all  the  iuaagery  we  coopect 
"with  itt  it  ift  sublime  in  a  very  groat  degree. 
There  is,  in  the  ssuue  manner,  said  to  be 
a  low  ruuiblji^  nruisp  -precediog  an  earth- 
quake, in  itself  very  ificoiuidierable,  and  ge- 
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flonUy  likened  to  90p[i^  very  cootemptible 
sounds ;  yet  ia  9ucb  a  situ^tion^  jiod  with 
all  tbe  images  of  daogt^r  and  horror  to 
which  it  le^d^  I  question  whether  there  16 
Aootber  sound  bo  dreadfully  Sublime.  The 
soft  and  platid  tooe  of  the  hvm^u  voice 
ia  sunely  not  sublime ;  ypt  in  jthe  foUowipg 
jMuuBge,  which  of  the  great  iuiag^^  that 
preoede  it  is  so  powerfully  sp  ?  It  is  a  pas- 
sa|^  from  tjbe  first  book  of  Kiogsk,  ip  which 
the  Deity  is  described  as  appearing  to  the 
Prophet  Elijah.  ^^  And  he  said^  Go  forth^ 
^aod  stand  upon  tb^  mount  before  the 
^  Lord.  And  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by> 
^^  aod  a  great  and  strong  wind  rept  the 
^  mouQtaiasy  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks 
**  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
**  in  the  wind :  and  after  tlie  wind  an 
<<  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
^  the  earthquake :  and  after  the  earthquake 
'*  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire : 
^^  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.    And 
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"  it  was  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  thftt  he 
"  wrapped  his  fiice  in  his  manile," 

Another  great  division  of  Sounds  is  into 
Grave  and  Acute.  Ifeither  of  these  classes 
of  sound  is  subhme  in  itsdf,  it  should  ((A- 
low,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  Sen- 
sation, that  the  other  should  not  be  so.  Id 
^t,  however,  the  sublime  is  found  in  both, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  to 
which  of  them  it  most  permanently  belongs. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  within  the  rrach 
of  every  person's  observation. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  obsenred, 
that  the  most  common,  and,  in  general,  the 
most  insignificant  Sounds  become  Sublime 
whenever  they  are  associated  with  images 
belonging  to  Power,  or  Danger,  or  Melan- 
choly, or  any  other  strong  Emotion,  al- 
though in  other  cases  they  affect  us  with 
no  Emotion  whatever.  There  is  scarcely  in 
nature  a  more  trifling  Sound  than  the  buz2 
ol'  Flies,  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  man  of 
common  'i'aste,  who,  in  the  deep  silence  of 
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a  summer's  noon,  had  not  found  something 
strikingly  sublime  in  this  inconsiderable 
sound.  The  falling  of  a  drop  of  water,  pro^ 
duces  in  general  a  very  insignificant  and 
unexpressive  sound ;  yet  sometimes  in  vaults, 
and  in  large  cathedrals,  a. single  drop  is 
heard  to  fall  at  intervals,  from  the  roof^  than 
which,  1  know  not  if  there  is  a  single  sound 
more  strikingly  Sublime.  One  can  scarcely 
mention  a  sound  less  productive  of  the  Sur 
blime,  than  the  sound  of  a  hammer.  How 
powerfully,  however,  in  the  following  de- 
scription, has  Shakespeare  made  this  vulgar 
sound  Sublime ! 

From  camp  to  camp^  tbi-o'  the  foul  womb  of  nighl^ 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds* 
Tliat  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 
Rre  answers  fire,  and  thro'  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face ; 
Steed  answers  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neighings. 
Piercing  the  earth's  dull  ear,  and  from  the  tent« 
The  armouren  accompbshiiig  the  knights 
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Witb  bmy  bwniMntc1onBgrivet»)i|h, 
Give  dreadful  noU:  of  preporatioD. 

Henry  V.  act  iii.  Cfcna. 

The  sound  of  oars  in  water  is  surely  very 
far  from  being  Sublime,  yet  in  aTragedy  of 
Thomson's,  this  sound  is  made  strikingly 
Sublime,  when  (in  the  person  of  a  man  who 
had  been  left  by  the  treachery  of  his  compa- 
nions upon  a  desert  island),  he  describes  the 
horrors  he  felt,  when  he  first  found  bis  be* 
ing  deserted :  And  adds, 

I  never  heard 
A  tound  M>  diunal  at  their  parting  ow. 

Instances  of  the  same  kind  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
them.  If  Sounds  are  Sublime  in  them- 
selves, independepUy  of  all  Association,  it 
seems  difficult  to  account  for  contrary 
sounds  producing  the  same  effect,  and  for 
the  same  sounds  producing  difiereut  efiects, 
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according  to  the  Associations  with 
they  are  connected. 

3.  When  such  Associations  are  dissolved, 
the  sounds  themselves  cease  to  be  Sublime. 
There  are  many  cases,  undoubtedly,  in 
which  this  experiment  cannot  be  made,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  connection  be* 
tween  such  Sounds,  and  the  qualities  they 
indicate,  is  constant  and  invariable.  The 
connection  between  the  sound  of  ThundeTj^ 
of  a  Whirlwind,  of  a  Torrent,  of  an  Earth- 
quake,  and  the  qualities  of  Power,  or  Dan« 
ger,  or  Awful  ness,  which  they  signify,  and 
which  the  objects  themselves  permanently 
bvolve,  is  established  not  by  Man,  but  by 
Nature.  It  has  no  dependence  upon  his 
Will,  and  cannot  be  afiected  by  any  discip- 
line of  his  Imagination..  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  while  such  connections  are  so 
permanent,  that  the  Sublimity  which  be-* 
longs  to  the  qualities  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, should  be  attributed  to  their  exter- 
nal signS)  and  that  such  signs  should  be 
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considered .  in  themselves  as  fitted  to  pro* 
duce  this  Emotion.  The  only  case  in  which 
these  associations  are  positively  dissolved, 
is  when,  by  some  error  of  judgment,  we  ei- 
ther mistake  some  different  sound  for  the 
Sound  of  any  of  these  objects,  or  are  im- 
posed upon  by  some  imitation  of  these 
Sounds.  In  such  cases,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  when  we  discover  our  mis- 
take, the  Sounds  are  no  longer  Sublime* 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for 
people  who  are  afraid  of  Thunder,  to  mis- 
take  some  very  common  and  indifferent 
sound  for  it ;  as  the  rumbling  of  a  Cart,  or 
the  rattling  of  a  Carriage.  While  their  mis- 
take  continues,  they  feel  the  Sound  as  su- 
blime: the  moment  they  are  undeceived, 
they  are  the  first  to  laugh  at  their  error,  and 
to  ridicule  the  Sound  which  occasioned  it. 
Children  at  first  are  as  much  alarmed  at  the 
Thunder  of  the  Stage,  as  at  real  Thunder. 
Whenever  they  find  that  it  is  only  a  decep- 
tion, they  amuse  themselves  with  mimick* 
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iDg  it.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  very 
youDg  children  show  no  symptoms  of  Fear 
or  Admiration  at  Thunder,  unless  perhaps 
when  it  is, painfully  loud,  or  when  they  see  . 
other  people  alarmed  about  them ;  obvious* 
ly  from  their  not  having  yet  associated  with 
it  the  Idea  of  Danger:  and  perhaps  also 
from  this  cause,  that  our  imagination  assists 
the  report,  and  makes  it  appear  much  loud* 
er  than  it  really  is ;  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  common  mis- 
take  we  make  of  very  inconsiderable  noises 
for  it  Mistakes  in  the  same  manner  are 
often  made  in  those  countries  where  earths 
quakes  are  common,  between  very  inconsi* 
derable  sounds,  and  that  low  rumbling 
sound  which  is  said  to  precede  such  an 
event.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
moment  the  mistake  is  discovered,  the  noise 
ceases  to  be  sublime.  In  all  other  cases  of. 
the  same  kind,  where  mistakes  of  this  nar 
ture  happen,  or  where  we  are  deceived  by 
imitation,  1  believe  it  is  agreeable  to  every 
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person's  eicperience,  that  while  the  mislike 
coDtiiiU66»  the  sounds  affect  us  as  subhiM; 
but  that  as  soon  as  we  are  undeceiired^  and 
that  the  sign  is  found  not  to  be  accompsp 
nifld  with  the  qualities  usually  signified,  it 
ceases  immediately  to  affect  us  with  any 
Emotion«  If  any  sounds  were  in  them- 
selves Sublime,  or  fitted  by  the  constitudon 
of  our  nature  to  produce  this  Emotion,  in* 
dependently  of  all  Association,  it  would 
seem  that  there  could  be  no  change  of  our 
Emotion,  and  that  these  sounds  wooki  as 
permanently  produce  their  correspondedt 
Emotion,  as  the  objects  of  every  other  Seme 
produce  their  correspondent  ideas« 

In  all  cases,  however,  where  these  Mso^ 
ciations  are  either  accidental  or  temporary, 
and  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  permanent 
in  their  nature,  it  will  be  found  that  sounds 
are  sttfaiime  only,  when  they  are  expressive 
of  qualities  capable  of  producing  some 
powerful  Emotion,  and  that  in  ati  ot^^ 
cases,  the  same  sound*  are  sifiFipljr  id^tiiB>- 


IMIt.  Ill  flome  of  ike  Metroes  iorwedy 
iMBtiooedt  «riiere  commqitt  or  vsdgwr  fiouoKb 
•w  reodeced  msUiaie  by  «asociatioD»  it  is 
obfMNit»  ihat  the  same  «mii4d  in  general, 
iriiea  Ifaej  ibave  no  moh  exproNMrn  to  ut, 
are  very  diflforent  fiom  Sablimity^  The 
hnz  of  flies^  tiie  dropping  pf  waUar^  tbe 
aoMd  of  B  liaiiiaier,  the  dasJMn^  of  an  oar^ 
cod  maejr  others  irlijdft  migihi;  eatilf  be 
laeiitioiied^  are  ia  general  Soiidds  aA»diite^ 
ly  iodtflEcieDt,  and  so  £u  horn  poseeBsuig 

any  Safaliinhjr  ia  tbenaelvear  ifa^  it  migixt 
be  difficult  at  ijacA  to  persiiade  aa  j  man 
tkatlbeycoald  be  toadeao*  ThdrSobJ^ 
nitf  dusnefosB  can  only  be  alftiibated  ta  the 
qaattbm  whoeh  ibey  sigaify^ 

Tbenaiie  fewaouods,  in  the  ame  ntaimer, 
BMdi  wore  MbUme,  thao  tbe  striking  of  a 
peatdack  at  midnight,  in  other  aitnatioQa^ 
die  very  same  tcMind  is  altogether  differeaft 
ia  its  ekptavioiii  In  die  morning  it  is 
diCBriidi*  'lilt  90on  iodifiemit^  or  at  leaaft 
ao&Qiieod,-*^  Uie  eMoiag  pkintivey'^-ac 
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night  only  sublime.  In  the  toUing  of  a*  bdj^ 
the  sound  is  uniformly  the  same ;  yet  sodi 
a  sound  has  very  different  expressions,  from 
the  peculiar  purposes  to  which  it  is  i^)plied« 
<The  passing  bell,  and  the  funeral  bdi,  alone 
are  sublime.  The  whistling  of  the  wind  in 
an  autumnal^  or  in  a  wintry  night,  is  often 
fdt  as^  sublime,  and  has  accordingly  been 
frequently  introduced  into  poetical  descrip- 
tions of.  a  similar  character.  The  ilicest 
lear,  however,  is  unable  to  distinguish  any 
difference  betwixt  this  sound,  in. the  seasons 
before  mentioned,  and  in  spring  or  summer, 
•when,  if  it  has*  any  character  at  allj  it:  has 
a  character  very  diffisr^it  :fipom  Sublimity. 
The  Trumpet  is'  very  generally  employed 
in  ,  scenes  of  Magnificence  or  Solemnity. 
The  sound  of  the  trumpet  in  such  situations 
is.  accordingly  very  sublimc^and  seema  to 
us  to  be  expressive  of  that  solenmity  or 
magnificence..  This  instnioaent,  howc^er^ 
as.  every  one  knows,  is  very  often  degraded 
to  very  mean  offiees.    In  such  oases^  the 
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sound  is  altogether  indifferent,  if  not  con* 
temptible.  Tlie  Bagpipe  has,  to  a  Scotch 
Highlander^  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
sublimity,  from  its  being  the  martial  instru^ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  of  consequence 
associated  with  many  spirited  and  many 
magnificent  images.  To  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  sound  of  this  instrument  is'  at 
best  but  barely  tolerable.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  superstition^ 
will  recollect  many  instances  where  Sounds 
have  become  sublime  from  this  Association, 
which  to  the  rest  of  mankind  were  very  in^^ 
significant,  and  which  have  become  also  in* 
significant  both  to  Individuals  and  to  Na<^ 
tions,  when  the  superstitions  upon  which 
their  expression  was  founded  had  ceased. 

There  are  several  other  considerations; 
from  which  the  principle  I  here  endeavour 
to  illustrate,  might  be  confirmed, — the  Uni- 
form connectioQ  between  Sublime  Sounds, 
and  some  quality  capable  of  producing 
Bmotion,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding 
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an  instance  where  Sound  b  Subtinie,.  ioda» 
peodkntly  of  all  AwoGiation^ — the  groat  dif^ 
ference  in  the  number  of  sounds  that  are 
suUiaie  to  the  common  peo[^,  and  mea 
of  ciiluvaied  or  poetical  imaginationii — and 
the  difference  vfaicfa  every  manfed?  in  the 
effect  of  such  sounds  in  producing  Chtt 
Emotiont  aeoording  Co  the  partictilar  Mate 
of  his  own  mind,  or  according  io  t^  parti«- 
pular  strength  or  weakness  of  his  seaaibililjr 
to  die  qualities  which  :«uch  rounds  express. 
But  I  am  unwitting  io  amidpate  the  rem^ 
in  speculations  which  he  cao.  so  easiljr  pr<^ 
secuie  for  hioaself*     If  the  iJluslratiofw  I 
bare  aimady  offered  lare  just;  if  Sounds 
pf  all  kinds  are  «uhJiine,  when  .they  sure 
.  expressive  of  any  qualities  capable  of  pror 
ducing  strong  Emotions;  and  if  no. Sounds 
continue  to  be  sttb]jnie«  'i^bea  they  oeaae  io 
be  expressive  of  d^udi  qualitiea*  it  is^  i  ihink, 
reasonablef  to  conclude,  thu  the  Soblitnbty 
of  such  Sounds  js  io  be  ^socibed^  aot^ta  jtfae 
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taett  qatAHyof  Sotmd,  Imt  to  those  assc 
dated  qraKtks  of  whkh  it  is  significant. 

II. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  sounds  also, 
that  occur  in  the  scenes  of  Nature,  which 
are  productive  of  the  Emotion  of  Beauty  ; 
tbe  9oand  of  a  Waterfall,  the  Murmunog  of 
a  Rivulet,  the  Whispering  of  the  Windj  the 
Sheepfotd  Bell^  the  sound  of  tbe  Curfew, 

That  such  sounds  are  associated  in  our 
minds,  with  various  qualities  capable  of 
producing  Emotion,  I  think  everj  man  inay 
be  satisfied  from  his  own  experience. 
When  such  sounds  occur,  they  are  expres- 
sife  to  us  of  some  particular  chafacter: 
they  suit  one  species  of  Emotion,  and  not 
others ;  and  if  this  were  not  obvious  in  it- 
self, it  might  be  nmde  sufficiently  obvioos, 
from  the  use  of  such  sounds  in  poetical 
Composition.  Ereiy  man  there,  Judges  of 
the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  de* 
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termines  with  regard  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Poet,  by  their  SioitableQiess  tp 
the  nature  of  the  Emotion  he  has  it  in  his 
view  to  excite.  Every  man,  therefore,  has 
some  peculiar  Emotion  associated  with  sach 
sounds,,  or  some  quaility,  of  which  they  are 
^  considered  as  the  signs  or  expressions. 

That  the  Beauty  of  such  sounds  arises 
from  thpi  qualities  of  which  they,  are: expres- 
.siye,  and  not  from  any  original  Q|:n^  ia 
them  to  produce  this  Emotion,  may  per- 
haps be '  jsyident  frqip  ^be  following  oonsi- 

deralion^i)  ,  .    , 

1.  T0|  thp^e  who  h|siye .  no  such  ia^^sDciar 
.tions,    ojr  who   consider  them,  simply  as 
Sounds,,  thqy.  haye  pp  |;)e4uty.     It  is  long 
before  children  shew  any  xle|B;ree  of  sensi- 
bility to  the  beauty  of  suQh  sounds;  To  the 
.^eater  number  of  them,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  common  people  are  altogether. in- 
jdiffepent.    To  the  peasant,  the  Curfew  is 
only  the  mark  of  the  hour  of  the  eveping>-^ 
^p  Sheep-bell,  the  sign  of  the  neighbour- 
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liood  of  the  flock) — the  sound  <^  a  Cascacl€|» 
ilie.sigQ  of  the  falling  of  water,  &c.     Giy^ 

ft 

iJiemthe  associiatiQns  which  iiien  of  culti- 
vated imagination  have  with  such  spuni^, 
jand  they  will  infallibly  feel  their  beauty*,  > 
In  the  same  manper,  men. of  the  be^ 
^natural  ta$te,  who  have  not  formed  such 
associations,  are  equally .  insensible  to.  \h(d 
^3eauty  of  such. Sounds.  .  The  inhabitant  qf 
a  country  where  there  are  no  waterfalls  is 
stunned  at  first  with,  the  noise,  of  ja  Cfiscade, 
but  is  not  di^lighted  "fvith  it.  Th^y  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  CurfeWf  and  who 
are  ignorant  of.  its  being  the  evening  bell, 
aod»  as  suchs  associated  with  all  those 
images  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  wliich  ren- 
der that  season  of  tlie  day  so  charming,  feel 
npthing  more  from  its  sound,  than  from  the 
soiwdi.of  a  beU  at  any  other  hour, of  the 
day.  Tl^e  sound  of  the  Sheepfold  bell  is 
but  ,an  insignificant  noise  to  those  who 
.JbiS^ve  never  lived  in  a  pastoral  country,  and 
w^9  do  not  consider  it  ^s  expressive  of 
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thmt!  fanagm  df  ffifflple  on^l  rataantM  fAec^ 
Aiim,  wbieh  iirti  so  natumlfy  eo^necfad  wMb 
^ucfa  9d5De9.  -£t«ry  mad  MiqoaifHed  wiiA 
tbe  poetiry  of  ^isCafit  n<itkHM,  ktKmny  it^  l^e 
same  manner^  how  much  the  beansity  of 
many  allusions  to  pectrftar  sounds  of  these 
countries  is  lost  to  those  who  are  senHiv^ts 
to  theffl,  and  iTho,  of  coftsieq^eficey  liaiFe 
none  of  those  associations  which  t«tider 
them  so  expresesive  to  the  natii^es. 

$.  It  k  further  observable,  that  dneh 
Sounds  are  beautiftil  only  in  particidar 
tempers  of  mind,  or  when  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  such  Emotions  ib  accord  wHh 
the  expressions  which  they  possess,  if,  cm 
the  couirary,  such  Sounds  were  beatttiloF  in 
themselres,  although  in  different  states  of 
mind,  we  might  afford  theni  difletent  d^ 
grees  of  attention ;  yet  in  aB  situations'  they 
would  be  beautiful,  in  the  same  manner  A 
in  every  state  of  mind  the  objects  of  all 
other  senses  uniformly  produce  their  eont^ 
spoodent  ideas.    The  sound  of  the  Curfew, 
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ibrinNSDm,  tc>beatttilb)mibomeiit9of  iii«- 
kmcboly  Of  tmnqmllity,  in  a  jojriy  or  e?«ft 
iQ  a  dheeifttt  botiry  would  be  direedy  the  f»> 
rene.  1%«  somki  of  a  Waterfall,  so  valoed 
amid  the  luxuriant  scenery  of  sumiocr,  la 
scaticdty  obserred,  or  if  observed,  simply 
disagreeable  atnid  the  rigours  of  win  ten  Hie 
sooad  of  tke  hooting  Horn,  so  extremely 
|m:taiV9que  in  seasons  of  gaiety,  would  be 
iasuppcM-table  in  hours  of  mdancholy. 

It  is  at  particular  seasona  only,  in  troth, 
that  w«.are  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  any 
of  the  Sounds  hehw  menticHied.    For  oKce 
that  they  affect  us,  they  occur  to  us  ten 
times  without  ^ect.  The  real  and  die  moM 
importaot  business  of  ttfe  could  not  be  car- 
ried on,  if  we  were  to  indulge  at  all  times 
our  SensibiHty  either  to  Sul^mity  or  Beauty. . 
It  is  only  at  those  seasons,  that  such  Sounds 
affiset  OS  with  any  Emotions  of  Beauty, 
when  we  happen  to  be  in  that  temper  of 
mind,  which  suit>  with  the  qualities  of  which 
they  are  expressive.    In  our  common  houn. 
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vben  we  are  either  fliou^less  or  busy*  we 
sufkv  ihem  to  pass  without  notice.  If  suck 
Bounds  were  beautiful  in  tb^itiselves,  such 
^^ariaUons  in  their  efiecl3  could  not  possibly 
happen. 

3.  When  such  ai^sopiatioAs-aie  di^polved^ 
the  sQuqds  theiQSjelvea  cease  ftp  be  beautiful 
Jfia  man  of  tbiemost  cominoQi  taste  w«ie 
Qfntied  into  at^y  stijikjag  scene  of  aa  orna* 
ment^  g;ir4^4Qd  (4aGad  within  the  hear- 
ting of :  a  Guso^,.  and  wgre  toid,  in  the 
iqid^t  of  ,h}s  cpitlKasiasiii,  thftt  what  he  t^es 
fpiif  a^  Cascade  M  only  a  D^ception^  the 
^soood  cputioiies  the .  save,  but  the  beapty 
.of  it  woiiJd:  be  irrecoverably  gone.    The 
tiokliAg  of  the  Sheepfold  bell  may  be  imi- 
tated:  by  many  very  common  sounds;  but 
,w)if(9  i^i  there  who  could  fqr  a  mOiQent  listen 
.  tp.  any  imitation  of  this  roBp^ntic,  Soupd? 
Thcjreare  a  great  number  of  sounds  which 
,  exactly  resiemble  the  sound  of  the  hunting 
;  Horn,  and  which  are  frequently  heard  also 
ip  the  same  scenes :  when  known^  however. 


'Some  of  ihfaoBL  are  ridi<xuIouS|  nome  beautiful. 
The  same  beU  which  is  so.,  strikiaglj^beam- 
tiful  in  the  eveniag,  ia  ^together  unnoticed 
at  Dooa*  **  The  flute  of  a  Shepherd  (says 
"  Dr  Beattie,  with  his  usual  beauty  of  ex- 
*'  pression)  heard  at  a .  distance,  in  a  fine 
*^  summer's  day,  amidst  a  romantic  scene 
"  of  groves,  hills,  and  waters,  will  give  rap- 
•*  ture  to  thfes^r  -of  tbe  wanderer  ;  though 
'^  the  tune,  the  instrument,  and  the  musi- 
"  cian  be  such  as  he  could  not  endure  in 
"  any  other  place.''  Instances .  of  a  dmilar 
kind  are '  so  numerous,  that  L  forbear  to 
detail  them.  Upoi^  the  supposition  of  any 
original  and  independent  beauty  in  Sounds, 
such  variation;^  are  altogether  unacfcoiuit- 

I  shall  only  farther  obsefve  upon  this 
subject,  that  when  it  is:  coiisidered,  how  few 
'Sounds  are  beautiful  amtd  theiafinito.num-* 
her  which  occur  in  the  scenes,  of  Nature, 
and  that  wherever  they  do  occur,  there  is 
•  always  some  pleasing  or  interesting  quaUty 
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of  winch  they  arc  expressive,  there  arwes  a 
rery  strraig  presumpiionf,  indepeiidentljr  of 
an  other  considerations,  that  the  Beauty  of 
such  particular  Sounds  is  derived  from  the 
qualities  which  they  express,  and  not  the 
effect  of  the  mere  soundti  themselves* 


FAUT  II. 

Of  the  Notes  qf  Atiimab. 
Th£X£  are  instancesr,  I  believe,  both  of 
SuUinity  and  Beauty  in  the  Notes  of  Am- 
mals*  Tb^^t  such  SowmIs  are  as^ciated 
with  the  qoaUties  of  the  Aniinals  tx>  which 
tbey  belongs  and  become  expressive  of  thiese 
qualities,  cannot,  I  think*  be  denied.  There 
aie  besides  other  associations  we  have  with 
theni>  from  their  Manner  of  life,  the  Scenes 
which  they  usually  inhabit  and  th^  Coun* 
tries  from  which  ih^  come. 
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That  the  Notqs  or  Cries  of  some  ammak 
areSuBLLMB,  every  onis  kooMrs:  the  Roar  oi 
the  LioDf  the  Growlic^  of  Bears  di6  HowU 
ing  of  Wdves^  ihe  Sci\^BQi  of  the  fiagle^'&a 
Iq  all  those  cases,  these  are  the  notes  of  aoi«* 
loals  remarJcable  for  their  stre^igth^  and  for*- 
midahle  for  their  ferocity,  It  would  ^eeoi 
very  natural,,  tb^^furer  that  the  $uliliioitjr 
of  siich,^|^undd  should  arise  from  ^the  quar 
lilies  of  which  they,  are  expres^v«;  and 
which  ar«  o^'  a  nafcucc  filled  to  ci^cite  vierjr 
powerful  £iiK)tuins  in  our  nninidb. 

Thai  this  is  in  reality  ti^e  case,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  Sounds  theaiselves  which  h&ve 
this  effect,  aipiiears  to ,  be  jdbvious  from  th^ 
two  followrog  coosider^Uoas  i 

L  When  we  have  lOO  asspciations  iOf  this 
lund,  3^^h  apui^  are  j)rp4ttctive  of  oo  sudi 
£«)oti<^.  .There  is  not  one  of  theie  Sowda 
whiQ^  m^i.nfH  be  ipiUat^  in, some  jaia»h 
aer  oi;  oth^;,  and  ivM^t^wMke  wo  sss  iffofo^ 
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rant  of  the  deception,  does  not  produce  the 
same  Emotion  with  the  real  Sound :  when 
we  are  undeceived,  however,  we  are  con- 
scious of  no  other  Emotion,  but  that  per« 
haps  of  simple  pain  from  its  loudness.  The 
howl  of  the  Wolf  is  little  distinguished  from 
the  howl  of  the  Dog,  either  in  its  tone  or 
in  itb  strength,  but  there  is  ho  comparison 
between  their  Sublimity.  There  are  few,  if 
any  of  these  Sounds  so  loud  as  the  most 
common  of  all  Sounds,  the  lowing  of  a 
Cow  I  yet  this  is  the"  very  reverse  pf  SuWi* 
ttiity.  Imagine  this  Sound,  on  the  contrary, 
expressive  of  Fierceness  or  Strength,  and 
there  cati  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  become 
iSublime.  The  hooting  of  the  Qwl  at  mid- 
night, or  amid  ruins,  Is  strikingly^  Sublime. 
The  same  Sound  at  noon,  ot  during  the  day, 
is  triiing  or  ludicrdus.  The  scre4ra'  of 
Ihe  Eagle  is  sinopty  disagreetiblie;' When  the 
bitx^'is  either  tamed  or  cobfiried;^it  isSu- 
4nlime  only,  wheti  it  is  heard^^amid  Rocks 
*mk1  Deserts,  a&d  whctti  it  is  exprtfEBiVeto  as 
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of  liberty,  and  Independence,  and  savage 
Majesty.  The  neighing  of  a  War-horse  in 
the  field  of  battlis,  or  of  a  young  and  ub- 
tamed  Horse  when  ati  lai^  among  mouh- 
tains,  is  powerfolly  SubUrae.  The  same 
sound  in  a  Cart-horse,  or  ia  Horse  in*  the 
stable,  is  simply  indiffierent^S  if  not  jdisagree- 
able.  No  Sound  is  more  absolutely  mean, 
than  the  gcunting  of  Swine.  The  sanae 
Sound  in  the  wild  Boar,  an  animal  remarks- 
able  both  for  fierceness  and  strength, '  is 
Sublime.  The  memory  of  the  reader  will 
supply  miany  other  instances. 

2.  The  Sublimity  of  such  sotmds  ooc^ 
responds  not  to  their  Nature,  as  sounds^ 
but  to  the  Nature  of  the  Qualities  they 
signify.  Sounds  of  all  kinds  are  Sublime, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  expressive  of 
Power,  or  Fierceness^  or  Strength,  or  any 
other  quality  capable  of  producing  strong 
^notions,  in  the  animals  which  they  dis^ 
tingmsb.  There  are  many;  instances,  vatk 
ddubtedlvr  where  lood  Cries  are  subliini^ 


but  chdre  are  many  i^*  whare  snoh  iKoks 
are  very  far  &om  being  atk  Hie  lowwg  of 
■Covs,  Ae  brajmg  of  the  Au,  the  scream  of 
4fae  Peacock,  and  many  oifaer  iaoffismne 
InkIs,  are  only  mean  or  disagreeable. 

Xiow  or  feeble  Souads,  io  the  sane  mas- 
oer,  are  generalljr  considered  as  the  contraty 
of  Sttbliine :  yet  there  are  also  many  ia- 
Wtaoces  whene  sndi  Sounds  are  stron^jr 
Sublime,  when  they  distioguisfa  the  noles 
af  fierce,  or  dangeratis,  or  ftomrful  aaimah. 
Theoe  is  Dot  a  Soaod  so  generally  con- 
temptible as  that  viacb  me  distiiigai^  hy 
the  name  of  Hissing,  yet  this  is  tht  Sound 
iqypDc^riated  to  Serpents,  and  the  gre^ 
part  of  pouodoaB  Teptiles ;  And,  ae  snob,  ie 
Bxtiemdy  Sublima  ThenoiaeoftheiUtde- 
maice  (that  most  dangeious' annsai  ofaU 
lus:  tribe)  is  very  little  difierent  from  the 
axaae  of  a  cfaiU's  playt^bii^  yet  irho  M)t 
ieny  its  Sublimity !  The  pmrl  of  the  Typu 
lesembke  the  pundng  of  aCati  the  eae  tf 
iiibUme,  the  other  inaigQific&Bt.    Nodivg 
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cao  ia»e. more  trifling. than. the  Sotmd  pro«^ 
diiced'by  that  Uttlei .  aniuiaU.  which  among 
the  oominon  people  is  called  the  Death- 
watch  ;  yet  many  a  bold  heart  hath  felt  its 
power.  The  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe 
would  smile^  if  they  were  asked,  if  there 
were  any  Sublimity  in  tibe  Notes  of  Chick*, 
eost  or  Swallows,  or  Magpies ;  yet  under 
the  influence  of  ancient  superstition,  when 
such  animals  were  considered  asr  ominous, 
the  bravest  among  the  people  have  trem- 
bled at  their  Sound.  The  superstitions  of 
other  countries  afibrd  innumerable  instance9 
of  the  same  kind* 

If  these  illustrations  are  just,  it  should 
seem,  that  th«  Sublimity  of  the  Notes  of 
Animals  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Associa- 
tions we  connect  with  them,  and  not  to  any 
original  fitaess  in  the  mere  Sounds  them- 
selves, to  produce  .this  Emotion. 

•  M 

II. 

That  the  Beauty  of  the  Nptes  or  Criea 
vol.  I.  p 
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(^Animak  arises  froAi .  the  same  ^awe,  or 
from  the  quatities  of  iffaich  th6y  are  exfyre^ 
sive  to  us,  may  perhaps  be  pbvioiiB  from 
GOiisiderations  equally  familiar. 

It  seems  at  least  very  difficult  to  accomit 
for  the  instkieos  of  such  Souodi  which  are 
universally  reckoned-  beautiful,  if  we  con« 
sider  the  9oUQds  thbmsdves  as  the  leauses 
of  this  emotioQ.  The  number  of  nbtes  is 
as  various  as  the  diffetient  species  of  animals, 
and  amid  these  there  are  a  thousand  in« 
stances,  where  similar  Sounds  are  by  no 
meaas  productive  of  similv  effects  ;  and 
where,  although  the  differecice  to  the  £ar 
is  extremely  small,  there  i^  yet  a  great  dif- 
ference in  tlieir  capacity  of  producing  such 
Emotions.  If,  on  the  contrary^  we  cc^ider 
the  source  of  tlieir  beauty  as  eouBislidg  in 
the  pleasing  or  aiecting  ^uttliti^' with  #hich 
such  sounds  at«  associated,  we  have  an  easy 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  which  will  be 
found  at  the  same  titne  perfectly  to  agree 
with  the  facts. 
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'  It  would  lead  ta  a  very  loog,  apd  v^j 
uanecessary  inquiry^  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  enomerate  the  vajrious  Note$  of  this  kiad 
timt  are  beautiful^  arad  the  difiereot  associa^ 
tbns  we  ba?^  with. them*  That  with  maoy 
such  siMioda  we  have  in  fact  such  assoda?^ 
tioDS,  U  a  matter*  I  apprehead,  ^  cooform-^ 
aUe  to  every  nian's  expeiieace,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  pro^e  it 

There  ift  indeed  one  clasa  of  aaimaJs^  <^ 
which  the  notes  are  iai  a  singular  degree  obh 
jects  of  Beauty-rl  mean  Birds ;  and  &^ 

I. 

this  ^e  may  assiga  very  auffii^neiit  reasons. 
Ut^  Such  notes  approach  much  nearer  than 
any  other,  to  the  tones  of  the  hamau  yoice^ 
and  are  therefore  much  moise  .stix>ngly  ex- 
pressive to  us  of  such  qualities  as  we  are  af* 
fected  by.  Sdly^  These  animals  are,  much 
more  than  any  otheri,  llie  objects  of  our  'm^ 
teiest  and  regard ;  not  only  from  our  great-* 
er  acquaintance  with  them,  and  from  the 
mimtteness  and  delicacy  of  their  forms, 
which  renders  them,  in  some  meaauffetho 
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objects  of  Tenderaesft^ ;   but  chieSj  from 
their  models  of  life,  and  froai   the  little 
domestic    arrangements   and   attachments 
which  we  observe  amfong  themf  so  much 
more  strongly  than  among  any  other  aniw 
malsy  and  which  indicate  more  afifectiog 
and  endearing  qualities  in  the  animals  them- 
selves,  than  in  any  others  we  koow«    That 
we  have  soch  associations  with  Bir^s,  is 
very  obvitMs^  from  the  use  which^  is  made 
of  their  instincts  and  manner  of  life,'  in  the 
poetical  cotiipositioas  of-  all  nations. 
-^  That  it  is  ^om  such  assKKiations  the  beaii^ 
ty  of  the  notes  of  animi^l§.  arises^  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  They  who  have  no  such  associationsy 
feel  no  Emotion  of  Beauty  from  them.  A 
peasant  woidd  laugh,  if  he  were  asked,  if 
the  call  of  a  Goat,  or  the  bleat  of  a  Sheep, 
or  the  lowing  of  a  Cow  were  beautiful ;  yet 
in  certain  situations,  all  of  these  are  unfdoubt- 
edly  so.  A  child  shows  no  symptoniof  ad* 
miration  at  those  Sounds  which  are  most  at- 
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fbctiag  m  natnial  aceii^y  to  .otb^  people. 
Every  one  will  reodlect,  io  wiiq^t  total  in- 
difference his  earlj  years  w0re  passed,  to 
that  multitude  of  beautiftil  Soudds- \vhich 
odour ifi.the^counlxy;  and  I  b^ji^vp/if  yrf^ 
atteiidv»td  itbofficientjy^it  will  b^ . found ^t^ia). 
the  penod  when  #ie  btoanjke^en^ible,  (o  theiir 
beauty,  was  whem.'rmJint  b^ftltp  feel 
themafr  expressive/^tb^  ffon»  lowt  own  ob* 
servatiom  of  Nature^  or  from  th/B  pc^rusal  of 
hooka  of  poetry.:  ;  lA'tbe  samei  naanner^ 
thej  wbortnavel  iitt^;  yery  distant  countries^ 
are.  at  first  insensk^^  jko  t^e  be^^ty  which 
tbenaiite*  df  these;  cojuntries  ascribe  to  the 
B0te3  ofithe  ftlkiiD^lfi.b^osiging  to  them,  ob- 
Tiously  from  \hm  iiojt  having  yet  i^cquired 
the  associations  wbiph  ajre  the  foundation  of 
theit;  beauty.  The  notes  which  are  sacred 
Unom  any  kind  of  superstition,  are.  beautiful 
^oly  to  those  who*  are.  upder  the  dominion 
pf  that  isupefstition.  A  ;  foreigner  doies  ppt 
distinguish  any  beauty  in  the  jgtote  of  the 
^rk.  Tp  tb^  Hollander,  howpver,  to  whonx 
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4liat  bird ii liie o^bjeot  of  ii^^vefj^  populBriuid 
y&y  pleasing  superstiuony thi»  note  is  singup- 
larly  beaittiAiL  .   .    ; 

9.  Such  Sounds,  as  are  ekher  ifom  mperi* 
^nce,  OT'  from  imaginationy  associlited  irith 
^certain  qyalities  capable  of  prod Uciog  Emo- 
tion, are  beautiful  only  wlien  tfaej  an  per- 
ceived in  tbose  tempers  mf^  mind  mhioh  are 
favourable  to  these  Buoiotioos^  Instaoees 
of  this  are  verj  numerous;  i  Hie  bkating  of 
n  Lamb  iis  beauttful  in  afiioe  dajr  ib'spiiDg: 
in  the  depth  of  winter  it  'is  very  &r  lirom^be^ 
log  so,  ^nie  lowing  of  a'Cow-at  4  distance^ 
amid  the  scenery  of  a  pststoi^l  fonddtepek 
aummer,  iis  estreitoely  beautiftri :  ih  la  fmDf 
yard  it  is  absolutely  dMagmeabie;  The^hum 
of  the  Beetle  is  beamtifttil  iti  «  fineaummer 
evening,  as  appearing'  to>  suit  the  MiUness 
iand  repose  of  that  pleasing  «eason  i-'in  the 
noon  of  day  it  is  perfecftly  indsflferent;  The 
twitter  of  the  Swaflow  is  beautifid  iin  the 
morning,  and  seems  to  be  expressvr^^of  the 
i^eerfulness  of  that  time :  at  any  oiher  hour 
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JiuTiqiiiteinigiiificaDC^  -  Etjbd  the'^song  of 
the  Nigfatiogale,  so  wooderfiilly  oharmtng 
iBthottwiiightt  or  at  nighty  is  akogeth^r  dis- 
i^aMUdf  iloiJiBg  thd;  daj;  ia  so  macb  so^ 
diat  ibiiuu^gbeD  nwxto  the  dorahiDii  mis- 
take^  thAr  tliis.  hini  does  not  sing  but  at 
mght.-  ;If  suck 'notes  were ;  beautiful  iti 
tkeotfiehresti.  indbpeadfsutly  of  sR  associil* 
•^Ma^ftfaey'  iwidd  aedessaiil j  at  all  times  be 
heaotifiiL 

d.}/In'tMs9pas:io  olhec  cases  hefbte  ineBh 
tboed^. 'inrkeii>sadki  'MsoiCiadoas  ate  desiroj^ 
Ai,  the  Beau&y  of  Jibe  Sounds  iceasJe^  be 
Idt.  Tbeoallof  a  Goaty  for  inseanoe^  among 
wtkSf  is  >stiikingljr  beautiful^  as  expcesAag 
viMaeis  and ;  independence.  in>ia  frnrn^ 
jwtdf  ^cff  in  a  ^mmon  inokmire^  it  is  raj 
&r  frooa  being  so.  The  plainti<re  and  intei^ 
sMiog  44^it  of  the  Lamb  caeseB  to  he  beaiok 
tiiuU  viienever  it  ceases  to  be-  the.sign  of  'ah 
fimey^  an^*  the  call  for  that  teadenicss  whieh 
die  infiMicy  of  all  ammals  so  natumlly  de*- 
Biaada^    There  is  a  bird  tbat  imitates  the 
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notes. of  all  other  binds  wiikb  great iapcstm- 

cy •    Such  imitatioos^  howeiver^  Ate'  ^iiot  in 

the  least  beautiful  in  it.i   Tb^re  are  peo^ 

pie,  in  itbe  same  manner^  wiho'ioiiliMe  the 

song  lofi  birds  with  (SurfMising  dexteiiivj.'    It 

*is  the  imitation^  however,  in  sbc^iJt  «CMe^ 

tliat  aione  pleases  us,  and  nott  ithe.  tooles 

themselves.     It  /  is  •  possible  (aoeoriimg  to 

tho  curious  experiments  of  Mr  BantligliMi) 

to  teach  a  bird  of  any  species  theidbtes*  of 

-may  ^  olhei\  i  species.     It  <  may r  fabwdvet;   I 

4hinik>  very  jtiistly  faeprdoikbted^  Whetjbeir.die 

acqnirediinotoswotiiid.  be  tequallyHbeMkliiuk 

^  he  coAOfi^on  we  obs^fue  betsreen  i'parti- 

cuiar  .fc|irds^iai)d  the  pebuiiar  skrebesi  io  ^ibfa^ 

^m^elwhioli  they )inhabt^9  land: ^tfae  <dtfibrent 

seasQttsni^i  jwhtidbi  rtheyi  appeairi  andbtii^ 

^seat  diffecQooeinithfiir  ioetiootSKluui^inant- 

4(ier.  of  lifei  ^render  tbnir  mitesveiqHieb^ivie^to 

4ia  of  yevy .  dissimilarr  cfaanaoters ; ) ind'  *  i^t 

jaccdrdio^y)  distingiiish^thbrn  byt  dpidieta  ^€sl^ 

ptes3ive  ofthk  varieiiy^i:  i.Tfae  milibess)  of 

this  Udm»U  t\»  t^iddrness^of  thib  Redfawst, 
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the  pertdess  of  the  Sfmrrow^  the  dheerfulness 
^f  the  li&rk^  the  softoMs  of  tbe  Bnllfincb, 
the  pkiiitiveaeBS  of  tbe  Nightingale,  the 
melancholy  of  the  Otr),  are  expressions  ia 
^eral  ttsen  and  the  Associations  we  thus 
conneeC'With  them^  v^ry  obviously  deti^ 
nMBe  tbd  character :  w  et^ptetsioa '  <df  'ihek 
Notes.  'By  the  artificial  >  ^ductttidii  abo«<e 
•raeDtioiysd^  aU  fh«M> 'A^sodaiioffi' Would  bb 
ikstroyed;  audi  as  'far>^»I  aonf  iflble  to 
jodgey'aM^'  or  at  teast  «  grfeat^^irt^f  the 
Beauty iVe  fed  f)t«i'<ihdr  sobgsJ<' It  isih 
the  same  manner  that  we^are  gisnerailly  un- 
happy, inlstead  of  being  d^KghMd^Mrith  the 
soitg  6f  a  biird  in  the  cage:  *  It  is  fK>meKrhat 
like  the  smile  of  Grief,  whic&  is  tnuck  inore 
dibauifiiil  than  tean,  or  like  th^  playfulaess 
of #aii  ipfluit  amid  scenes  of  Sorrow*  li  ip 
cliffioult  theiieforeio  say,  whether  itf  this  crud 
piactice  there  is  a  gceaidr  want  of  Taste  or 
of  Humapity ;  and  there  could  be  in  fact 
DO  excuse  ibf  it,  if  there  were  not  a^kind  of 
tenderness  excited  towards  ihem,  from  the 
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refldcti^m  ithati  thtynttt  altosstber  depesd- 
,eot  upott  our  bonciivdleDoey  and  a  { very  na- 
tural grautiide  aw^eiMd^  by  tbe^joertiaw 
ithey  ma^e  for  ow  piea.<iuTe, 
^  I  forbear  to  prodvoe;  any  forfeber  iUustn^ 
i^m  on  tbi3.  subject .  FnMH  tbole  thai  have 
h«tn  prqdqced»M(jefeiSf  to,iaefibat.lfebAve 
wfficieqi  grouiyl  i  |ii>r  jcoooludiiig)  thatr  of 
tliase  .Sk>uod$KWbicb.ha¥e  be^  fioomdned^ 
ibe  )SouQd9  that  occur  m  the  dconea  of  N*- 
ti>rei<apd4h9;SQUfid9  pwdvced.  by.aQtmaJs, 
ibe  SlnbUfDity!  or)  BeaiUjr  arisen  vfrom  the 
^DaUt>e»  of  wbi(^/tboy  ar»!iOM3idflrad  as 
the  3)gPS]or.£xpkte89im^,  Aodnokifrooi  any 
original  fitness  in  tbe  Sounds  tbeimsebres  to 
pfodute  such  KOfibiidns* 

I  bttvie^nlyforUiertQadd^  tbat#  <qpoa  tbe 
pnbciple>of  the  absolute,  and  independent 
Subliinityjior  iBeanty  of  SoundiH  iu  ia  viery 
difficult  to>acQouQt  forthe  difiweat  Sounds 
wbicb  hai^ei  I  been  mentioned  as  productive 
of  tbe^o;  Smotions.  ■.  There  is  eertaiiiijr  no 
resemblaoce  as  sottada,  between  the  taoise 
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of^und^r  and  the  hissing  of  a  Serpent^-*- 
between  the  growling  of>  a  Tyger  and^  the 
^plosi^n  of  Gunpowder, — between  the 
i^ream  of  an  Eagle,  and  the  shouting  of  a 
multitude;  jet  all  of  these  are  SuUime/  in 
the  same  *  manner,  there  h&  as  little  resem- 
blance between  the  tinkUng  of  the  Sheep- 
fold  bdl,  and  the  murnnmng  of  the  Breese, 
Hb«ftween«he  horn  of  the  Beetle,  andthb 
song  of  tlib  Xifltk^^betw^n  the  twitter  of 
the  Swallow,  and  the  s6und- of  the  Curfew*; 
Tet  aH  of  thisse  are  beabtifiaL  Upcoi  the 
principle'  which  I  endeavour  lo  illtistrate, 
they  ate  aU'perfectly  accountaUe^ 


•    '  • 


PAKT   III. 


Of  the  Tones  of  the  Human 

Th£r£  is'  a  similar  Sublimity  or  Beiauty 
felt  in  pbrticukr  Notes  or  Ibnes  of  the  hu* 
man  Voice. 

That  such  Sounds  are  associated  in  our 
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Imaginations,  mlh  the  qualities  of  miod  of 
whibh  they  are  in  general  expressive,  and 
that  they  naturally  produce  in  us  the  coi^ 
ception  of  thes^!  qualities,  is  a  fa^ct  so  ob- 

iiious^  that^here  is  no  man  who  must  noi 

4i»ve  obserX'ed  i*.  There  are  some  Philo- 
spphers  who  consider  these  as;  the  natural 

.signs cOfPmaioa  or  Affection,  and.  who  bo- 
lievie  that  it  is:  not  from  Experience,  but  by 
means  /of  an  oiiginal  Faculty,  tbftt  we  io- 
terpret  them ::  >  and  this  bpinion  is  supported 
by  igrqaC  authorities.    Whether  this  is  so, 

.  or  neHi^m  the  present  inquiry,  li»  of.no  ver^ 
great  imp6itanc€.;  sinre,  ai though  it  should 
be  denied  that  we  understand  such  signs 
instinctively,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  very 
early  in  infancy  ,t)us  i^sSQciation  is  formed, 
and  that  our  opinions  and  conduct  are  rer 

gulajied  by  it*     \  ,\. 

.' , .  Thati  the  Beauty  or  Subliooity  of  such 
-TpOies  arises  fl'bfQ  the  nature  cf^  the  quali- 
ties  they  express,  and  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  SoMndiS  th^oDs^lvesi  may  per? 
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hapfs  appear  from  the  IblloTvang  obaerya- 

tiODS.  ':> 

1.  Such  sounds  are  beautiful  or  subUme^ 
oaLj  as^they  express  Passions  or. Affections' 
which  excite. our  sympathy^  There  are.a^ 
gceat.  variety  of  tones  in  the  human:  voice, 
yet  all  these  tones  are  not  beautiful...  If  we 
ioquire  what  are  the  particalair  Tones,  wlkic^ 
are  so,  it  will  .universally  be  founds  that 
they  are  such  as  are  expressive  of  [leasing, 
or  interesting,  affections.  The  tones  pecuUac 
to  Anger, .  Peevishness,  Malice,  Envy,  Mi»^ 
aothropy.  Deceit,  &c.  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  beautifuL  The  tone  of  Good  Nature,^ 
though  very  agreeable,  is  not  beautiful  but 
at  particular,  seasons,  because  the  quality* 
itself  is  in  general  rather  the  source  of  com- 
placence than  pleasure ;  we  regret  the  want 
of  it,  but  we  do  not  much  enjoy  its  presence. 
— rOa  the  contrary,  the  tones  peculiar  to 
Hope,  Joy,  Humility,  Gentleness,  Modesty, 
Melancholy ,  &c«  though  all  extremely  differ- 
ent, are  all  beautiful ;  because  the  qualities 
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they  express  are  all  the  db^ects  of  Interest 
and  Approbation.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
tones  peculiar  to  Magnanimity,  Ibrthude, 
Self^eriial,  Patience,  Resi^iation^  &c  ixp 
all  sublime ;  and  for  a  similar  reason;  This 
coincidence  of  the  Beauty  and  Sublimilj  of 
the  Tones  of  the  human  Voice,  with  those 
qualities  of  mind  that  are  interesting  or  a£« 
fbcting  to  us,  if  it  is  not  a  formal  proof, 
is  yet  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  from 
the  expression  of  such  qualities  that  these 
sounds  derive  their  Sublimity  or  Beauty. 

fL  The  effect  of  such  sounds  in  prodch 
cing  these  Emotions,  instead  of  being  per- 
pianent,  is  limited  by  the  particular  temper 
of  mind  we  happen  to  be  in,  or  by  the 
coincidence  between  that  temper,  and  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  which  such  sounds  are 
expressive.  To  most  men,  for  instance,  the 
tone  of  Hope  is  beaulifuL  To  a  man  'm 
Despair,  I  presume  it  would  be  ihr  from 
being  so.  To  a  man  in  Grie^  the  tone  of 
Cheerfi^lness  is  simply  painful.  The  tone  of 
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Indigoatiori,  though  ki  panicular  situatkms 
stix>ngly  (ufolime^  to  a  man  of  a  quiet  and 
plaoid  temper  is  unpleasant.    To  kneti  o^ 
an  anieiit'ttnd  sangaine  character,  the  tone 
of  Pbtiehce  is  cdtitemptible.    To  peevish 
and  inritable  spirits,  the  Toiee  of  Humifity^ 
80  peouUarly  beautiful,  is  provoking.   Soch 
observations  may  be  extended  to  many  di-^ 
versities  of  passion :  and  it  may  still  farther 
be  remarked,  that  those  Sounds  ia  the  hu* 
man  Voice,  which  are  most  beautiful  or 
most  sublime  to  us,  are  always  those  that 
are  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  mind^ 
which,  from  our  particular  constitutions  or 
habits,  we  are  most  disposed  to  be  affected 
by.    if  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  such 
tones  were  independent  of  the  qualities  of 
mind  we  thus  associate  with  them,  fiuch  di«- 
versities  could  not  happen,  and  the  ^me 
Sounds  would  produce  uniformly  the  same 
fioxHions,  as  the  same  Colours  or  Smells 
produce  uniformly  the  same  Sensations^ 
3.  Similar  Tones,  in  this  case,  do  not 
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produce  similar  £niotioii8^  ^  should  seem 
to  happen  if  these  effects  were  produced 
by  the  mere  Sounds  themselves*  There  is 
little  affinity,  for  instance,  between  the  low 
and  depressed  tone  of  Grief,  and  the  shrill 
and  piercing  note  of  Joy;  yet  both  are 
beautiful.  There  is  little  reSembl^mce  be^ 
tween  the  loud  sound  of  Rage,  wd  die 
low  placid  tone  of  Patieqce ;  yet  both  are, 
in  many  cases,  suUime.  The  Ume  of 
Peevishness  is  not  very  different  from  the 
tone  of  Melancholy ;  yet  the  one  is  beauti« 
ful,  the  other  positively  disagreeaUe.  The 
tone  of  Pusillanimity  is  little  .distinguish- 
able  from  the  tone  of  Patience ;  but  how 
differepat  in  the  effects  they  produce  upon 
our  niinds! — Observations  of  this  kind, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  ex- 
tend. 

4.  Whenever  these  tones  are.count^eit- 
ed,  or  whenever  they  cease  to  be  the  Signs 
of  those  qualities  of  mind  of  which  we  have 
generally  found  them  significant,  they  im« 
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ktely  ceaae  either  to  be  sublime  or 
beautiful.  Every  one  most  have  observed, 
that  this  is  the  effect  of  Mimicl^ry.  Where- 
ever,  in  the  saikie  maimer;  any  specie;  of 
deceit  is  used :  or  where  we  know  that  these 
tones  are  employed^  without  the  existence 
of  the  correspondent  pasabris^  we  no  longer 
fed  them  as.  beautiful  or  flkublime.  If  the 
Sounds  themselves  weite  the  causes  of  these 
emote>ns,  whatever  we  might,  think  of  the 
person,  the  Sounds  themselves  would  eon- 
tinue  to  produce:  the  Emotions  either  of  Su- 
blimity or  Beauty^  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
most  absurd  misapplication  of  Colours^  never 
disturbs  our  perception  of  them  as  colours. 
5.Tbae  \i  yet  a  further  consideration, 
whidi  may  perhaps  inbres  clearly  illusttat^ 
this  opinion,  viz.  That  the  Beauty  or  Su-> 
blimity  of  such  Sounds  in  the  human  Voice, 
altogether  depends  on  our  opinion  of  the 
propriety  or.  impropiiety  of  the  affections 
which  they  express.  We  know  eith^  from 
Nature,  or  from  Experience,  that  particular 
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Sounds^  or  Tories  dre  the  expression  of  paft»- 
cular  Passions  and  Affections  ;  and  the  per- 
ception of  such  sounds  is  immediatdy  ac- 
companied with  the  belief*  of  such  affiM> 
tions  in  the  person  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceed. But'it  is  only  from  actuaKobsoira- 
tion  or  inquiry,  that  we  can  know  what  is 
the  cause  of  these  affections.  Our  sym- 
pathy, our  interest,  it  is  plain,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  this  connection,  on  our  opi- 
nion of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  such 
affections  in  such  circumstances.  All  this, 
however,  does  not  in  any  .degvee  Bffi^  the 
nature  of  the  Sounds  which  is  still  the  same, 
whether  the  affection  be  proper  or  improper. 
It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  our  sense 
of  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  such  Sounds, 
depends  on  our  opinion  o(  this  Propriety^ 
No  tone  of  Passion  or  Affection  »  beaiMii- 
ful^  with  which  we  do  not  syqapalhise.  The 
tone  of  Joy,  for  instance,  is  beautifbl,  ii| 
most  case&  where  it  is  heardf  Suppose  we 
find,  diat  such  a  Sound  proceeds  ftom  some 
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vet^tnSmg  or  ridicHxlous  causpe,  our  sense  of 
its*  Beauty  is  instantly  destroyed  with  our 
opinion  of  its  Propriety.  The  tone  of  Me- 
ktDcholy,  or  moderated  Grief,  is  affecting 
and  beautiful  beyond  most  others.  Assign 
some  frivolous  reason  for  it,  and  instantly 
it  becomes  contemptible.  The  tone  of  Pa- 
Uence  is  sublime  in  a  great  degree«  Tell  us 
that  it  is  Pusillanimity,  and  its  effect  is  in- 
staody  gone.  The  high  imperious  note  of 
Bage  is  often  sublime.  A  trifling  cause 
renders  it  simply  painful.  « The  same  ob- 
servation may  be  extended  to  the  tones  of 
all  our  passions.  It  is,  I  conceive,  extreme- 
ly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for 
tiiis  change  of  Emotion,  on  the  principle  of 
the  original  and  independent  Beauty  of  such 
Souada. 

With  regard  to  the  Human  Voice,  how- 
e?^,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  besides  all 
this,  there  is  also  a  Beauty  in  particular  d^ 
grees  of  the  same  Tones.  Althou^  the  ex- 
pression of  the  different  passions  is  the  same 
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io  all  meUf  yet  il  necessarily  happensj  tluBt 
there  is  a  sensiUe  diffeFence  ia  the  de- 
gree or  character  of  tliese  similar  Sounds. 
There  is  qo  man  of  any  delicacy  of  organs, 
who  must  not  often  have  been  sensible  of 
such  differences.  These  also  are  expressive 
to  us  of  several  qualities.  They  are,  in  the 
j^rst  place,  expressive  of  the  perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  the  organs  of  speechi  and  of  the 
health  or  indisposition  of  the  person;  circum- 
stances which  oflen  determine  in  a  great  de- 
gree, when  either  of  these  expressions  are 
strong,  the  pleasure  or  pain  we  have  in  their 
conversation,  ^c//^^  They  are  expressive  also 
of  the  temper  or  clxara^ter  of  mind.  As 
we  are  naturally  led  to  judge  of  the  charap- 
ter  of  the  person,  from  the  peculiar  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  to  believe  that  such  passions 
have  the  principal  dominion  of  his  mind, 
which  have  the  most  prevalent  eixprq^ioa 
in  his  Voice,  so  we  are  led  in  the  satne 
way  to  judge  of  the  degree  or  force  of  these 
passions,  by  the  degree  or  strwgth  of  such 
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lOQeg  in  his  vcMce.  This  kind  of  inference 
is  so  natwaly  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
perBon  who  has  not  made  it.  That  the 
Beauty  of  such  chastened  degrees  of  iSound 
arises  from  such  associations  is  apparent ;  as 
it  is  expressive  to  us  of  moderation  and  self- 
commaDd,**-«s  it  expresses  habit,  more  than 
immediflte  impulse, — as  it  is  peculiar  to 
such  tones  only  as  are  expressive  of  affect- 
ing passions  or  dispositions  of  mind, — as  it 
is  felt  alone  by  those  who  are  affected  by 
such  dispositions,— and  as  it  is  beautiful  on- 
ly in  those  cases  where  this  temperance  of 
Emotion,  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  is  consi- 
dered as  proper.  I  forbear  ther^ore  any 
iiirther  illustration  of  it. 


The  observations  which  I  have  offered  po 
the  subject  of  Simile  Sounds,  are  perhaps 
su^cient  to  show,  that  the  Sublimity  and 
Bnuty  pf  these  Sounds  arisen*  in  ^1  cases, 
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from  the  Qualities  with  which  we  have  obf 
served  them  conaecteds  aod  of  whichf  4hejr 
appear  to  us  as  the  Signs  or  Expre^saaos ; 
and  that  no  Sounds  in  themsiel^ves  are  &tted 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  produce 
these  Emotions.  . 

It  is  natural,  however^  to  suppose,  thaA  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  case,  our  experience 
should  gradually  lead  to  the  formation  of 
8ome  general  rules  withr^ard  to  this  ex{>re»r 
sion ;  and  that  different  sounds  should  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  a  differ^ce  of  character, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  qualities  with 
which  we  most  fi^equently  find  them  coojoin- 
ed.  This  supposition  will  appear  more  pro^ 
bable,  when  we  consider,  not  only  liiat  the 
diversities  of  sounds  are  few,  and  conse- 
quendy  that  rules  of  this  kind  can  be  more 
easily  formed  ;  but  still  more,  that  these  di* 
versities  of  ^undls  are  the  immedkite  eicpres- 
sions  of  different  qnalities  of  Mind  in  the  hu- 
man Vtrice,  and  consequently,  that  their 
charactbr'  becomes  more  certain  and  definite. 
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I  bdieve/  ill  fiEU^t>  thai;  something 
kind  tak^  place  early  in  life,  and  tbat,  long 
befot^  we  are  able  to  attend  to  their  fi>nnar* 
tion,  we  have  formed  certain  general  asso* 
ciations,  with  all  the  great  ^di verities  of 
sound,  and  that,  in  after  life,  the j  continue 
to  be  generally  expressive  of  these  charac- 
ters* 

To  enumerate  these  general  expressions, 
is  a  very  delicate,  as  wdl  as  a  vefcy  difficult 
task.  I  hazard,  therefore,  the  following, 
observations,  only  as  hints  for  the  prosecu^ 
tion  of  the  subject ;  and  as  I  am  sensible  of 
ihrir  imperfection,  I  am  willing  to  rest  no 
omclusion  upon  them. 

The  great  divisions  of  Sound  are  into 
Loud  and  Low,  Grave  and  Acute,  Long 
and  Shorty  Increasing  and  Diminishing. 
The  two  fMt  divisions  are  expressive  in 
themselves :  the  two  last  only  in  conjunction 
with  others.  •    * 

1.  Loud  Sound  is  connected  with  ideas 
of  Pow^r  and  Danger.    Many  objects  im 
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nature  which  have  such  qualitios,.  dre  dis? 
tiDguidied  by  such  soduds^  and  this  asso« 
ciatioi^  is  farther  confirmed  ft:om  the  human 
Voice,  in  which  all  violent  and  impetuous 
passions  are  expressed  ip  loud  tones. 

jS.  Low  Sound  has  a  contrary  expres- 
sion, and  is  connected  with  ideas  of  Weak* 
ness,  Gentleness,  and  Delicacy.  This  as- 
sociation takes  it9  ris^  qpt  only  from  the 
observation  of  inanimate  nature,  or  of  ani« 
ipals,  where,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
such  sounds  distinguish  objects  with  such 
qualities,  but  particularly  from  the  human 
Voice,  where  all  gentle,  or  delicate,  or  sor* 
rowful  affections,  are  expressed  by  such 
tones. 

3.  Grave  Sound  is  connected  with  kleas 
of  Moderation,  Dignity,  Solemnity,  jpc. 
principally,  I  believe,  from  all  moderate,  oe 
restrained,  or  chastened  affections  being 
distioguished  by  such  tones  in  the  hiiniaa 
Voice. 

4.  Acute  Sound  is  exfvelsive  pf  Faio, 
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Fear,  or  Sui^nse,  &c.  and  generally  ope- 
rates bj  producing  some  degree  of  asto- 
nishment. This  association,  also,  seems  prin- 
dpaUj  to  arise  from  our  experience  of  such 
ooanections  in  the  human  Voice. 

5.  Long  or  lengthened  Sound  seems  to 
me  to  have  no  expression  in  itself,  but  only 
tougnify  the  continuance  of  that  quality 
which  is  signified  by  other  qualities  of 
Sound.  A  loud,  or  a  low,  a  grave,  or  an 
acute  Sound  prolonged,  expresses  to  us  no 
more  than  the  continuance  of  the  qua* 
litj  which  is  graerally  signified  by  such 
Sounds. 

6»  Short  or  abrupt  Sound  has  a  contrary 
expression,  and  signifies  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  quality  thus  expressed. 

7.  Increa^g  Sound  signifies,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  increase  of  the  quality  expres* 
sed;  as, 

8.  Decreasing  Sound  signifies  the  gra- 
dual diminution  of  such  qualities. 

I  shall  leave  to  the  rcsader  to  attend  to 
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the  divensit J  of  expression  which  arisen  iiom 
the  difierent  combiDatioD  of  these  diversities 
of  Sound. 

The  most  Sublime  of  these  Sounds  ap« 
pears  to  me  lo  be  a  loud,  grave,  lengthen- 
ed  and  increasing  Sound. 

Tlie  least  Sublime,  a  low,  acute,  abrupt^ 
or  decreasing  Sound . 

The  most  beautifiil,  a  low,  gmve  and  de- 
eresising  Sound. 

The  least  beautiful,  a  loud,  acute,  length- 
ened and  iucreasing  Sound. 

Such  are  the  few  general  principles  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  take  place,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  Sounds. 
The  innumerable  exceptions  that  there  are 
to  every  one  of  these  rules,  afford  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  this  Sublimity  or  Beauty 
does  not  arise  from  the  Sounds  themselves. 
Where,  however,  any  new  'sounds  occurs, 
it  is,  I  think,  by  its  appPDach  to  one  or 
other  of  these  claoiseB  that  we  determine  its 
Sublimity  or  Beauty* 


*' 
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SECTION  |I« 

Of  Camp9Hd  Sounds^  or  Munc^ 

* 

» 

L 

In  the  preceding  illustrations^  I  bare 
iconsidered  onlj  Simple  Sounds  as  produ- 
dag  die  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty^ 

Sounds,  faowevw,  are  capable  of  being 
united  by  cevtain  laws^  and  of  forming  a 
wliole.  To  such  a  composition  of  Sounds 
we  give  the  name  of  Music ;  an  Art,  con* 
lessedly,  of  great  power,  in  producing  £nic^ 
tions  both  of  Sublimity  and  BeaJubf,  and 
tbe  source  of  one  of  the  first  and  purest 
{Measures  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptibla 

Upon  this  subject,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
offer  a  fisw  observations,  although  it  is  with 
great  diffidence  that  J  s^peak  upon  an  art 
of  which  I  have  no  -theoretical  knowledge. 
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and  of  which  I  can  judge  only  from  the 
effect  that  it  produces  on  myself. 

The  essence  of  Music  consists  in  conti- 
nued Sound.  The  same  sound,  however, 
when  continued,  has  no  beauty,  farther  than 
as  a  simple  sound,  and  when  long  conti« 
nued,  becomes  positively  disagreeable :  Mu» 
sic  therefore  must  necessarily  consist  in  the 
composition  of  different  sounds* 

The  Succession  or  Composition  of  all 
different  Sounds  is  not  equally  {^easing. 
By  a  peculiar  law  of  our  nature,  there  are 
certain  sounds  of  which  the  union  is  agrees 
able,  and  others  of  which  the  union .  is  dis- 
agreeaUe.  There  is  therefore  a  relatiofi  be- 
tween sounds,  estabUshed  by  nature,  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  pain.  Music, 
therefore,  as  an  art  intended  to  produce 
pleasure,  must  consist  in  the  composition 
of  related  Sounds*    • 

These  observations  are  sufficiently  ob* 
vious.   '  There  are,  however,  two  other  pirr 
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cumstaiices  in  the  Successdon  of  Soonds^ 
necessary  to  constitute  Music. 

1.  The  flpere  Succession  of  itiated  Sdimds 
is  niA  m  itself  pleasing.  Although  th^e^Suc* 
cession  of  any  two  related  Sounds  is  agree* 
able^  yet  a  whole  series  of  such  Sounds,  in 
which  no  othw  relation  was  observed!  but 
the  relation  between  individual  Sounds, 
would  be  absolutely  disagreeable.  To  ran* 
der  such  a  series  pleasing,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  possess  Unity,  or  that  we 
should  discern  a  relation  not  only  between 
the  individual. Sounds,  but  also  among  the 
whole  number  of  Sounds  that  constitute  the 
series.  Although  every  ^vord  in  language 
is  significant,  and  there  is  a  necessary  rela^^ 
tioD  among  words,  established  by  the  ndes 
of  grammar;  yet  it  is  obviously  possible  to 
armnge  words  according  to  grammatical 
rules,  which  yet  shall  possess  no  meaning* 
la  the  same  manner,  a  series  of  Sounds  may 
be  composed,  according  to .  their  individual 
relations,  which  yet  may  possess  no  general 
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rdatioot  and  from  whidhi  as  ire  can  disooN 
ver  no  end^  we  caa  derive  no  pleaswei 
What  Thought  is  to  the.  arrangement  of 
words,  the  Key,  or  the  fundameDtal  Tone, 
is  tQ  the  arraogemeot  of  Sounds;  and  as 
the  one  conrtiuites  a  whole  in  langnage,  hj 
establishing  a  <:ertain  and  definite  idea,  to 
which  all  the  words  in  a  sentence  bear  a 
relation,  so  the  other  constitutes  a  whole  in 
Music,  by  establishing  a  definite  and  lead- 
ing Sound^  to  fwbidi  all  the  other  Sounds  in 
the  series  be^r  a  similar  relation*  The  first 
circumstance,  therefore,  that  distinguishes 
musical  Succession,  is  the  preservation  of 
thisirelation  among  all  the  individual  Sounds 
to  cme  key  or  fundamental  tone,  winch  is 
the  foundation  and  end  of  the  composition^ 
3*  The  second  circumstance  which  distin- 
guishes Musical  Succession,  is  the  R^ula^ 
rity  or  Uniformity  of  that  Succession^  In 
natural  events.  Succession  without  Reguhh  . 
lity  is  confusion ;  and  wherever  Art  or  De^ 
sign  is  supposed,  is  positively  disagreeablei 


la  Music  tbarefcxiey  as  an  Art  designed  to 
please,  Hegulatrity  or  Uniformity  is  absor 
lauij .  necessary •  The  most .  pleasiiiig  sui> 
cession  of  Sounds,  without  tihe  .preservation 
of  this  Regularity  t  or  what  is  commonly 
called  Time,  eviacy  one  koows,  is  positively 
displeasini^  F<^  this  purpose^  every  suc- 
cession of  SounicU  is  supposed  to  ba  divid- 
ed  into  certain  equal  intervals,  which^  who- 
ther  they  comprehend  more  or  fewer  Notes, 
occupy  the  same  spaoe  of  Time  in  the  sue* 
oessipu  of  these  Notes.  To  preserve  this 
Uniformityi  if  there .  aie  few  Sounds  in  this 
hiterval,  these  Sounds  must  be  prolonged 
to  occupy  the  whole  spac^  of  Time.  If 
there  are  many,,  they  must  be  sounded, 
qoickly  for :  the  same  reaspm.  The  one  con*^ 
stitittes  what  is  called  Slow,  the  other  what 
is  called  Quyck  Time  in  common  language* 
la  both  cases,  however,  the  space  or  por* 
tioa  of  time  allotted  to  each  Interval  is  uni- 
fom^y  the^  saine^  and  constitutes  the  only 
Regularity  of  which  Sounds  in  succession 
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are  capable.  A  regular  or  uniform  succeed 
sioii  of  Sounds^  therefore,  related  to  one 
Key  or  fundamental  Note,  maj  be  cODsi^ 
dered  as  cdnstituting  Musical  succesuon, 
and  as  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  suo 
Cessions  of  Sound.  Hie  accurate  percep- 
tion both  of  this  Begularityf  and  of  this  Re- 
lation^ constitutes  that  Facttlty  whidi  is  ge- 
nerally called  a  good  or  a  Musical  Ear. 

*  B  ' 

1 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  Music  as  such 
a  succession  of  Sounds '  as  I  have  now  de- 
scribed, the  two  circumstances  which  dis- 
tinguish or  determine  the  nature  of"  charac- 
ter of  every  Composition,  are,  the  Nature 
of  the  Key,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Pro- 
gress ;  the  Nature  of  the  Fundamental  and 
governing  Sound,  and  the  Nature,  or  (as  it 
is  commonly  called)  the  l^me,  of  the  Sue- 
cession. 

With  both  of  these  chiffacteristieB  of  Mu- 
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sical  composition  I  apprdieod  that  we  have 
many  Associations. 

The  Key  or  Fundamental  Tone  of  every 
Composition,  from  its  relation  to  the  Tones 
of  the  human  Voice,  is  naturally  expressive 
to  us  of  those  qualities  or  affections  of  mind 
which  are  signified  by  such  Sounds.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  offer  any  illustration 
of  thiB,  becauseit  is  saobvious  to  every  man's 
observation.  The  relation  of  such  Tones  in 
Music  to  the  expression  of  the  qualities  of 
mind  is  indeed  so  strong,  that  all  Musicians 
understand  what  Keys  or  what  Tones  are 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  those  affections, 
which  it  is  within  the  reach  of  Music  to  ex- 
press. It  is  also  observable,  that  they  who 
are  most  unacquainted  with  Music,  are  yet 
abb  immediately  to  say,  what  is  the  affec- 
tion which  any  particular  Key  is  fitted  to 
express.  Whether  any  piece  of  Music  is 
beautiful,  or  not,  may  be  a  subject  of  dift* 
pute,  and. very  oftoa  is  so ;  bat  whether  the 
Sounds  of  which  it  is  composed  are  gay  or 
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solemn,  cheerful  or  mdaDchoIyt  elevating  or 
depressing,  there  is  seldom  any  dispute. 

That  the  Time  of  musical  Composition  is 
also  expressive  to  us  of  various  affecting 
or  interesting  quahties,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted. In  all  ages,  quick  time,  or  a  rapid 
succession  of  Sounds,  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  expression  of  Mirth  and  Gaiety;  slovr 
time,  or  a  slow  Succession  of  Sounds^  to  the 
expression  of  Melancholy  or  Sadness;  All 
the  passions  or  affections,  therefore,  which 
partake  of  either  of  these  ingredients,  may 
be  generally  expressed  by  such .  circum* 
stances  in  the  Composition,  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  such  Movements  may,  in 
the  same  manner,  express  such  affections 
as  partake  of  any  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween these  extremes.  In  what  manner 
the  conception  of  such  affections  is  associat- 
ed with  such  circumstances  in  the  progress 
of  Sound,  it  is  not  my  business  to  explain. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  fact  itself  is  acknow- 
ledged.   I  cannot  avoid,  however,  ofasenr- 
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ingy  that  there  is  a  very  strong  analogy,  not 
ouly  between  the  progressof  Mostcal  Sounds, 
and  the  progress  of  Sounds  in  the  human 
Voice,  in  the  case  of  particular  passions; 
but  that  there  is^  also  a  similar  analogy 
between  such  progress  in  Sounds,  and  the 
progress  of  Thought  in  the  case  of  such 
Passions.  Under  the  influence  of  pleasing 
or  agreeable  passions,  the  articulation  is 
quick ;  iu  the  case  of  contrary  passions  it 
is  slow;  and  so  strong  is  this  expression, 
that  we  are  disposed  to  judge  of  the  pas^ 
sion  any  person  is  affected  with,  although 
we  do  not  hear  the  words  he  utters,  merely 
fix)in  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  his  articu^ 
lation.  It  is  observable,  in  the  saine  man* 
Ber,  that  different  passions  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  our  thoughts, 
and  that  they  operate  very  sensibly  either 
in  accelerating  or  retarding  this  progress. 
All  the  passions  which  belong  to  Pleasure, 
are  attended  with  a  rapid  succession  of 
Hioughts,  and  seem  to  give  an  unusual 
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degree  of  vigour  to  our  Imagtnalion.  The 
passions,  oii  the  contraryi  which  belong  to 
Pain,  produce,  in  general,  a  slow  and  Ian- 
guid  succession  of  Thought,  and  seem  to 
depress  our  Imagination  belovr  its  usual 
Tone.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  every  per- 
son must  have  'observed  it  even  in  conver- 
sation. 

The  Progress  of  musical  Sounds,  there- 
ibre,  may  very  naturally  express  to  us  the 
pature  or  character  of  particular  passions, 
not  only  from  the  analogy  between  such 
progress  of  Sounds,  and  the  progress  of 
Thought ;  but  still  more  from  its  being  in  a 
great  measure  the  Sign  of  such  aSections  of 
Mind,  by  leaking  use  of  thfi  saip^  Sounds 
or  Tones,  aiid  the  same  varieties  in  the  pro- 
gress of  these  Sounds,  which  are  in  real  life 
the  Signs  of  such  affections  in  the  human 
Voice.  Whether  these  observations  ac* 
count  for  the  associations  we  have  with 
musical  Time,  or  not,  is  fit  present  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  consequence,  as  the  f^t  itsdf 
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is  sufficiently  certain.  The  skppropriatioa 
of  particukr  time,  to  particular  £mdtibns^ 
has  taken  place  in  every  age  and  countryi 
is  understood  by  every  man,  and  is  not  the 
less  certain,  though  no  account  can  be  giveii 
of  the  reason  of  it* 

It  is  in  thus  being  able  to  express  both 
the  Tone  of  Passion  or  Affection,  and  that 
progress  of  Thought  or  Sentiment  which  be^ 
kmgs  to  such  Affections,  that,  in  as  far  as 
i  am  able  to  judge,  the  real  Foundation  of 
musical  Expression  consists*  It  is  £ir  be* 
yond  the  bounds  which  I  prescribe  myself 
in  these  observations^  to  enter  into  any 
minute  investigation  of  the  different  express 
sions  which  suoh  Sounds,  and  such  Comf 
positions  of  Sounds  in  general  possess.  But 
if  Uie  reader  will  recollect^  what  are  the  dis^* 
tiocl  associations  which  i(  has  forn^rly  beeft 
observed  we  have  with  Sounds  or  Tones,  as 
loud  or  soft,  grave  or  acute,  and  the  parti- 
cular associations  which  it  ha$  now  been 
observed  we  have  with  the  different  pro- 
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gressioos  of  Sound,  a3  quickf  or  moderate^ 
or  slow ;  and  will  further  Attend  to  the  pos- 
sible number  of  way&  in  which  (hese  dif^ 
ferent  ebaraeteristics  of  Music  may  be  cop^ 
bined,  he  will  be  fully  ^eilsible  both  of  tbe 
different  Emotions  which,  it  is  in  the  po'f  er 
of  Music  to  express^  and  of  the  great  va* 
riety  which  it  affords  in  the  expression  of 
these  Emotions. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  real  extent  of 
Musical  expression  coincides  in  a  great  de- 
gree with  this  account  of  it.  These  Sign^  in 
the  human  Voice  are  general  Signs.  Tbey 
express  particular  classes  qf  passion  or  emo- 
tion, but  they  do  not  express  any  particular 
passion.  If  we  had  no  other:  means  of  la- 
tercourse  or  of  information,  we  might  ftom 
.such  Signs  infer,  that  the  person  w^s  clew- 
ed or  d^ressed,  gay  or  solemn,  cheerful  or 
plaintive,  joyous  or  sad ;  but  we  could  not, 
I  think,  infer,  what  was  the  particular  pas- 
sion which  produced  these  expressions.  .Mur 
sic,  which  can  avail  itself  of  these  Signs  on]y> 
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can  express  nothing  more  particular  than 
the  Signs  themselves.  It  will  be  found,  ac« 
cordingly,  that  it  is  within  this  limit  that 
musical  Expression  is  really  confined ;  that' 
such  classes  of  Emotion  it  can  perfectly  ex*' 
press;  but  that  w^en  it  goes  beyond  this 
limit,  it  teases  to  be  either  expressive  or 
heautiftil.  The  general  Emotions  of  Gaiety^ 
Elevation,  Solemnity,  Melancholy,  or  Sad- 
ness, it  is  every  day  found  to  express ;  and 
with  regard  to  such  general  expressions 
there  is  never  any  mistake;  but  when  it 
atteobpts  to  go  further,  when  it  attempts  t6 
express  particular  passions.  Ambition,  For- 
titude, Pity,  Love,  Gratitude,  &c.  it  either 
fails  altogether  in  its  effect,  or  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  words 
to  render  it  intelligible.  *'  It  is  in  general 
**  true  (says  Dr  Beattie)  that  Poetry  is  the 
"  most  immediate  and  the  most  accurate 
"  interpreter  of  Music.  Without  this  auxi- 
^*  liary,  a  piece  of  the  best  music,  heard  for 
'^  the  first  time,  might  be  said  to  mean 
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sometbiDg)  but  we  should  not  he  aide  la 
say  what.  It  might  iocUne  the  heart  to 
sensibility 9  but  poetry  or  langus^  would 
*^  be  necessary  to  improve  that  stmibilily 
^*  into  a  real  Emotion,  by  fixing  the  fancy 
«  upon  some  definite  and  aflecting  Mess- 
*'  A  fine  instrumental  symphony^  wdl  per^ 
"  formed^  is  like  an  oration  delivered  with 
<<  propriety,  but  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  it 
may  affect  us  a  little,  but  conveys  no  de- 
termioal^  feeling*  We  are  alar;iied»  per- 
^<  haps^  or  melted,  or  soothed ;  but  itis  verj 
**  imperfectly,  because  we  know  xiQt  wby* 
^^  The  singer  by  taking  up  the  same  air, 
^^  and  applying  words  to  it,  immediateij 
*^  translates  the  oration  iorto  our  own  lao* 
'^  guage.  Then  all  uncertainty  vanidiesy 
^^  the  fancy  is  filled  with  determinate  ideas^ 
^*  and  determinate  j^motions  take  poaaes- 
"^  sion  of  the  heart."— JE^agfWjwwi  PoetrtfMnd 
Musict  port  I .  chap.  vi. 

Nor  is  this  confining  the  Expression  of 
which  Music  is  capable  within  nawower  ii^ 
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mits  tjban  is  consistent  with  our  ej^perieoce  of 
its  eflfects.  Although  its  r^al  power  consists 
in  its  imkstion  of  those  Signs  of  Emotion  or 
Pmsioq  H^hicb  take  place  in  the  humaa 
Voices  jet  from  its  nature  it  possesses  ad- 
vantages which  these  Signs  have  not^  and 
which  ren^r  it,  within  th^e  limits^  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  which  can  be 
made  use  of  in  exciting  Emotion.  As  fu 
as  I  «m  aUe  to  judgei  these  advaatages 
ItfiacipaUy  consist  in  ihe  two  foUowiag  dr- 
cumstanoes: 

1.  In  that  variety  of  sounds  which  it  ad«* 
mits  of,  in  conformity  to  the  key,  or  Amda«> 
mental  Tone.  In  the  real  Expression. of 
Passion  in  the  human  Voice,  the  sound  is 
oeady  uniform,  or  at  least  admits  of  very 
small  variation.  In  so  faj*,  therefore,  as 
mere  Sound  is  concerned,  the  lone  of  imy 
passion  would  in  a  short  time  become  un-» 
pleasing  from  its  unifcH'mity ;  and  if  this 
eftcL  were  not  jforgat,  in  our  attention  to 
the  Jangfui^  and  sentiments  of  the  person 
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who  addresses  us,  would  be  perceired  by 
every  ear.  In  Music,  on  the  contrary,  the 
variety  of  related  Sounds  which  may  be  in^ 
U^oduced,  not  only  prevents  this  tinpieasing 
effect  of^  uoiformity,  and  preserves  tbe 
Emotion  which  the  prevailing  tone  is  of  it- 
self able  to  excite,  but  by  varying  the  ex« 
pressioa  of  it,  keeps  both  our  attention  and 
our  imagination  continually  awake.  The 
one  i^esembles  what  we  should  feiEd  from  the 
passiotti  of  any  person,  who  uniforthly  made 
use  of  the  same  words  to  express  to  us  what 
he  fdit.  •  l?be  other,  what  we  feel  jRrom  that 
eloquence  of  passion,  where  new  images  are 
continually  presenting  themselves  to  the 
mind  of-the  speaker,  and  a  new  source  of 
delight  is  aflbrded  to  our  imagination,  in 
the  perception  of  die  agreem^it  of  those 
images  with  the  £motions  from  which  they 
arise.  The  eflfect  of  musical  Composition^ 
in  thisi  light,  resembles,  in  some  measure, 
the  progress  of  an  oration,  in  which  our  in- 
terest is  continually  kept  alive;  and  if  it 
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were  possible  for. us,  *for  a  moment,  to  for-^ 
get.that  the:  performer  is  only  repeating  a 
lesson,  were  it  /possible  for  ns  Id  imagiAe, 
that  the  sounds  we  hear  were  the  imme* 
diate  expressions  of  his,  own  *  Emotion,  the 
effect  of  Music  might  be  conceived  in  some 
measure  to  approach  to  the  effect  of  Elo- 
quence.   To  those  who  have  felt  this  influ* 
ence,  in. the  degree  in  which,  in  soma  sea** 
sons  of  sensibility,  it  may  he  felt,  there  is 
00  improbability  in  the' accounts  of  the  ef* 
fects  of  Music  in  early  tinoes,  when  the  pro* 
fessions  of  Poetry .  and  Music,  were  not  se- 
parated: wh(6n  the  Baid,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  strong  and  present  impression, 
accommodated  his  melody  to  the  language 
of  his  own  passion  ;  and  wlien  the  hearers, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  impression, 
were  prepared  to  go  along  with  him,  in  every 
variety  of  that  Emotion  which  he  felt  and 
expressed  himsdf. 

2*  But,  besides  this,  there  is  another  dr- 
cumstance  in  which  the  Expression  of  Mup 
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9ic  diiTeiB  materially  from  the  Expr^ioii 
of  natural  Signs,  and  which  serves  to  add 
considerably  to  the  strength  -  of  its  eflfect. 
Soch  natural  Sounds  express  to  us  imme- 
diately, if  they  express  at  all,  the  Emotion 
of  the  person  from  whom  they  proceed^ 
and  therefore  immediately  excite  our  own 
Emotion.  As  these  Sounds,  however,  have 
little  or  no  variety,  and  excite  immiediatdy 
their  correspondent  EmoUon^  it  necessarily 
happens,  that  they  become  weaker  as  diey 
proceed,  until  at  last  they  become  positive- 
ly ^disagreeable.  In  musical  Composition^ 
on  the  contrary,  B£i  euch  Sounds  constitute  a 
whole,  and  have  all  a  relati<>n  to  the  Key, 
or  fuudam^ital  Note  in  which  thev  close^ 
they  not  only  afford  us  a  satisfaction  as  parts 
of  a  regcflar  whole,  but,  what  is  of  much  more 
conseq'^eiice,  they  keep  our  attention  coo^ 
tinually  awake,  and  our  expectation  excitr 
ed,  until  we  arrive  at  that  fiindamental  T<hi^ 
wbioh  is  both  the-  close  of  the  Composition, 
and  the  end  of  our  expectation.    Inateadf 
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therefore^  (as  in  the  former  case)  of  our 
Emotion  becoming  moiie  languid  as  the 
Sounds  proceed,  it  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
musical  Composition,  on  the  contrary,  more 
strong.  The  peculiar  affection  we  feel  is 
kept  continually  increasing,  by  means  of 
the  expectation  which  is  excited  for  the 
perfection  of  this  whole,  and  the  one  and 
the  other  are  only  gratified  when  we  arrive 
at  this  desired  and  expected  end. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  musical  Ekpres^ 
siou  is  in  itself  superior  even  to  the  Expres* 
8100  of  Language :  and  were  the  Passions 
or  Affections  which  it  can  express,  as  defi^^ 
nite  or  particular,  as  those  wliich  can  be 
communicated  by  Words,  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  there  is  any  Composition 
of  Words  which  could  so  powerfully  affect 
us,  as  such  a  Compositiota  of  Sounds.  In 
Language,  every  person  under  the  influence 
of  Passion  or  Emotion,  naturally  begins 
with  expres^ng  the  cause  of  his  Bmotion  l 
an  observation  which  every  one  must  have 
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made  in  real  life,  and  ivhich  might  easily 
be  confirmed  by  instances  from  Dramatic 
Po^ry.  In  this  case,  our  Emotion  is  im* 
mediately  at  its  height^  and  as  it  has  no 
lonjger  any  assistance  from  curiosit}^  nata* 
rally  cools  as  the  Speaker  goes  on.  In  Mu* 
sic,  on  the  contrary,  the  maimer  of  this 
communication  resembles  the  artful,  but  in- 
teresting conduct  of  the  £pic  or  Dramatic 
Poem,  where  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in* 
Yolved  in  the  progress  of  some  great  In- 
terest, where  our  curiosity  is  wound  up  to 
its  utmost  to  discover  the  event,  and  where 
at  every  step  this  Interest  increases,  from 
bringing  us  near^  to  the  eicpected  end. 
That  the  efiect  of  musical  Composition  is 
similar ;  that  while  it  excites  Emotion  from 
the  nature  of  the  Sounds,  it  excites  also  an 
increasing  expectation  and  interest  from 
the  conduct  of  these  Sounds,  and  from  their 
continued  dependence  upon  the  close,  has, 
I  am  persuaded,  be^i  felt  in  the  strongest 
manner  by  every  person  of  common  ^nsi^ 
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bilitj,  and  indeed  is  in  itself  extremdly  ol> 
viousy  from  the  effect  which  is  universally 
produced  by  any  pathetic  composition  up- 
on the  audience.  The  increasing  silence,—^ 
the  impatience  of  interruption,  which  are. 
so  evident  as  the  composition  goes  on» — '> 
the  arts  by  which  the  performer  is  almost 
instinctively  led  to  enhance  the  merit  of 
the  dose,  by  seeming  to  depart  from  it, — 
the  suppression  of  every  sign  of  emotion  till 
the  whole  is  completed, — and  the  violppce 
either  of  sensibility  or  applause,  that  are 
immediately  displayed,  whenever  a  full  and 
harmonious  close  is  produced ;  all  testify  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  increasing  nature 
of  the  Emotion,  and  the  singular  advantage 
which  Music  thus  possesses,  in  keeping  th^ 
attention  and  the  sensibihty  so  powerfully 
awake. 

Such  seems  to  me  the  natural  effect  of 
Music  on  the  human  Mind :  in  expressing 
to  us  those  Affections  or  Emotions,  which 
are  signified  by  the  tones  of  the  Yoiccy  an^ 
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the  progress  of  articulale  Sounds ;  limited 
indeed  in  tbe  reach  6f  its  imitation  or  ex* 
pression,  and  far  inferior  to  language^  in  be- 
ing confined  to  the  expression  only  of  ge^ 
neral  Emotions ;  but  powerful  within  those 
limits,  beyond  any  other  means  w6  know, 
both  by  the  variety  which  it  can  afford,  and 
the  continued  and  increasing  interest  which 
it  can  raise. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  observations  which 
I  have  now  offered,  relate  principally  to 
vocal  Music,  and  to  that  simple  species  of 
Composition  which  is  commonly  caUed 
Song  or  Air.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
this  is  in  reality,  not  only  the  tnost  expies- 
sive  species  of  Composition,  but  tbe  only 
one  which  affects  the  minds  of  uninstnicted 
Men.  It  is  the  only  Music  of  early  Ages, 
the  only  Music  of  the  common  People^  the 
only  Music  which  pleases  us.  ip  in&Qcy 
and  early  Youth.  It  is  a  considerable  lime 
before  we  discern  the  beauties  of  more  arti- 
ficial Composition,  or  indeed  before  we  un- 
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deistand  it.  In  roch  kinds  of  compositioi^ 
a  youog  person,  whatever  may.  be  his  na* 
tund  taste,  seldom  dUcoirers  any  continued 
rdatioo.  He  is  disposed  to  divide  it  in  bn 
own  mind  into  diffi^r^it  parts ;  to  consider 
it  as  a  collection  of  distinct  airs ;  and  he.b 
apt  to  judge  c^  it,  not  as  a  whole^  but  as 
the  separate  parts  of  it  are  expressive  to 
him  or  not.  Tliere  is  nothing  accordiogljr 
more  common,  t^ati  to  find  young  people 
expressing  their  admiration  of  a  particular 
strain  or  division  of  the  Com  position,  and 
such  strains  are  always  the  most  simple,  and 
those  which  approach  most  to  thie*  nature  of 
Airs ;  but  it  is  seldom,  I  believe,  that  they 
are  able  to*  follow  the  whole  of  a  Concerto, 
ort^  they  are  found  to  express  their  ad- 
miration of  it  as  a  whole.        . 

Witb  sudi  a  species  of  Composition^ 
however,  they  who  are  instructed  in  Music 
have  many  and  very  interesting  associaf- 
ticms.  A  Song  or  an  Air  leads  us  always 
to  thiok  of  the  SentiQient,  and  seldom  dis* 

VOL.  I.  s 
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posies  us  to  think  of  any  tluDg  else.  Ao 
Overture  or  a  Concerto  disposes  us  to  tbink 
of  the  Composer.  It  is  a  work  in  which 
much  iDvention,  much  judgment,  and  much 
taste  may  be  displayed ;  and  it  may.  havci 
therefore,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  it)  all  that  plmsing  effect  upon  the 
mind,  which  the  composition  of  an  excellent 
Poem  or  Oration  ha»  upon  the  aiind3  of 
those  who  are  judges  of  such  works.  Tlie 
qualities  of  Skill,  of  Novelty,  of  Learningy 
of  Invention,  of  Taste,  naay,  in  this  manner, 
be  expressed  by  such  Compositions ;  quali- 
ties, it  is  obvious,  which  are  the  foundation 
both  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty  in  other  cases, 
and  which  may  undoubtedly  be  the  founda- 
tion of  such  characters  in  musical  Composi- 
tion, even  although  it  should  have  no  other 
or  more  afieeting  expression  to  recommend 
it.  Nor  is  this  all:  such .  compositions  are 
not  read  in  private,  but  are  publicly  rer 
cited*  There  is,  tlierefore,  the  additional 
circumstance  of  the  performance  to  beat* 
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tended  to ;  a  circutnstance  of  no  mean  con« 
sequence,  and  of  which  every  man  will  ac* 
knowledge  the  imporLance,  who  .recollects 
the  different  effects  the  same  compositioQ 
has  pi'oduced  on  him,  when  performed  bjf 
different  people.  There  is^  therefore,  the 
Judgment,  the  Taste,  the  expression  of  the 
Performer,  in  addition  to  all  those  different 
qualities  of  excellence  which  may  distinguish 
the  Composition ;  and  the  whole  effect  is 
similar  to  that  which  every  one  .has  felt 
irom  any  celebrated,  piece  of  Poeti^y,  when 
recited  by  an  able  and  harmonk>us  De« 
daimer.  Even.  to.  the  very  worst  music* 
this  gives  an  effect,  and  the  effect  may 
easily  be  conceived  when  the  Music  alsd 
is  good. 

* 

III. 

Wl^  Music  has  this  power  in  expres* 

sing  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  affect* 

ing  passions  of  the  human  Mind ;  and  is,  in 

its  more  artificial  JstatCf  significant  to  us  of 
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SO  many  pleasing  and  delightftil  qualitifiSi  it 
wUl  not,  1  iiope,  be  conisideDed  as  tmh^  if  I 
{H«ume  to  think  liiat  it  is  firiim  these  as* 
sociatioiiB  that  it  derives  all  its  pouner  in 
producing  the  Emotions  of  Sobfiouty  or 
Beauty,  and  that  wherever  it  does  produce 
eithor  of  these  effects,  it  is  by  being  ieapies- 
sive  to  us  either  of  sonse^interesting  passion, 
or  of  s(»ne  valuable  and  pleasing  quality 
in  the  Composition  or  the  Pertbraiance. 

When  any  ouisical  Composition  affects 
us  with  the  Emotions  either  of  Sublimity  or 
Beauty,  k  should  seem  that  this  e&kct  must 
arise  from  one  or  othier  of  the  foliowiflg 
causes :  1^,  From  the  nature  of  the  single 
or  individual  Soumk  wiiioh  enter  into 'the 
Composition*  2c/fy,  From  the  naturs  of 
the  Composition  itself,  or  from  those  laws 
which,  as  has  before  been  observed,  are 
necessary  to  reader  a  succession  of  jSoiiads 
agreeable,  or  to  constitute  Muiiic ;  or,  Sdfyv 
From  the  associations  we  connect  iHtl|  it, 
or  the  quaditiea  of  which  it  is  expcessive  to 
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Its.  Tfaat  th^  Beauty  or  l$ttbliinity  of  single 
soUndsy  is  not  a  quality  of  the  Soatds  tfaem*- 
adresi  but  arises  firom  iheir  expression^  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  ilkistcata 
Iliat  the  Beauty  of  musical  CompoeitioB 
does  not  arise  from  the  second  of  those 
causesi  or  from  the  circuaistances  of  the 
Composition  itself,  and  that  it  is  altogether 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  qualitite  of  which  it  is 
expressive  to  us,"^!  am  disposed  to  conclude 
from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  If  the  Beauty  of  Music  arose  from 
the  regular  composition  of  Sounds,  accord«- 
ing  to  those  laws  which  are  necessary  to 
constitiM;e  Music  or  an  agreeable  succession 
of  Sounds,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that 
every  composition,  where  these  Jaws  were 
observed*  would  be  beautiful.  Every  man 
however,  knows,  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
disUnction  between  Music,  and  beautiful 
Music.  If  a  Composition  is  expressive  of 
IK)  sentiment,  a  common  hearer  feeb  no 
Beauty  fiom  it :  If  it  is  quite  common,  and 
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bas  neither  novelty  nor  skill  in  it,  a  Cod- 
noisseur  in  Music  feels  as  little.  If  it  has 
neither  one  nor  other,  all  the  world  pro- 
nounce it  bad  Music.  Yet  such  a  Compo- 
sition may  be  perfectly  regular,  mfiy  be  in 
obedience  to  the  strictest  laws  of  Compo- 
sition ;  and  will  give  to  every  one  that  ia* 
ferior  pleasure,  which  arises  from  a  r^lar 
succession  of  Sounds.  As  there  is  there* 
fore  a  very  evident  distinction  between  thai 
mechanical  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
mere  Music,  and  that  delight  which  we  feel 
from  Music  when  Beautiful  or  Sublime,  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  mere  regular  Com-* 
position  of  related  Sounds,  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  Emotions  either  of  Sublimity 
or  Beauty. 

2.  If  the  Beauty  of  Music  arose  (torn  any 
of  those  qualities,  either  of  Sound,  or  of  the 
Composition  of  Sounds,  which  are  imme- 
diately perceivable  by  the  Ear,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  would  be  expressed  in  Lan- 
guage, and  that  the  terms  by  which  such 
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Music  was  characterizedy  would  be  signi- 
^ant  of  some  quality  or  .qualities  discerni- 
fole  by  the  Ear:  If,  oq  the  contrary,  thi? 
Beauty  arisen  from  the  interesting  or  affect- 
ing qualities  of  which  it  is  expressive  to  us, 
such  qualities,  in  the  same  manner,  ought, 
in  common  language,  to  be  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  this  Emotion  :  and  the  terms  by 
which  such  Music  is  cbaracterized  ought  to 
be  significant  of  such  qualities..  That  the 
iast  is  the  case,  I  think  there  can  be  no  dis» 
pute.  The  terms  Plaintive,  Tender,  Cheer- 
ful, Gay,  Elevating,  Solemn,  &c,  are  not 
only  constantly  applied  to  every  kind  of 
Music  that  is  either  Sublime  or  Beautiful; 
but  it  is  in  fact  by  such  terms  only  that 
men  ever  characterize  the  Compositions 
from  which  they  receive  such  Emotions. 
If  any  man  were  ^sked  what  was  it  that 
rendered  such  an  Air  so  beautiful ;  he 
would  immedifitely  answer,  because  it  was 
Plaintive^  Soleoin,  Cheerful,  Sec.  but  he 
never  would  think  of  despribing  its  peculiar 
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ikature  as  a  Compfxatkm  of  Sounds.  la 
the  same  maDner,  if  lie  were  acooiiDtiog  to 
any  person  for  the  Beauty  or  Sublindty  c£ 
any  Composition,  if  he  were  to  describe  it 
in  the  most  accurate  way  possible,  as  hay- 
ing particular  characters  of  Composition, 
he  might  indeed  make  him  wonder,  at  his 
learning,  but  he  would  leave  him  as  ^o* 
raiit  as  before,  with  regard  to  the  source  of 
its  Beauty,  Were  he  to  tell  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  ekpressive  of  Me* 
lancholy.  Gaiety,  or  Tenderness,  he  would 
hiake  him  understand  at  once  the  reason  ci 
his  Emotion.  If  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity 
of  Music  arose  from  the  laws  of  its  Com* 
position,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  would 
obviously  be  the  case. 

It  is  observable^  in  the  same  manner, 
that  ^en  they  who  are  best  acquainted 
H^ith  the  principles  c^  Composition,  and 
who  are  most  disposed  io  forget  the  •  end, 
in  attention  to  the  niles  of  the  science,  yet 
never  think  of  expressing  the  Btauty  or  Sch 
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bKauty  of  any  piece  of  Music,  by  fetms 
significant  of  its  nature  as  a  Composition, 
but  by  such  as  are  significant  of  some  plea* 
sing  or  interesting  Association^  If  they 
fergel  the  fiscpression  of  Music,  they  oevw 
forget  the  merits  of  the  Composer.  When 
tlieyqpeak,  therefore,  of  the  SubUmity  or 
Beauty  of  any  soch  Coitapoaitioni  if  they  ate 
fiirther  questioned  upon  the  subject,. it  will 
always  be  found,  that  it  is.either  the  Ldarn- 
iDg,  the  Invention,  or  the  Taste  wbioh  it 
displays,  that  they  assign  as  the  foundati<ia 
<^  their  admiration,  or  some  other  quaUty, 
either  in  ihe  composiiioii  or  perforknanocw 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  mer6  quahties 
either  of  Sound  or  Composition.  Th»  uni^ 
vetMl  language  of  mankind,  is  not  only  a 
pmof  of  the  connection  between  the  Beau- 
ty and  Sublimity  of  Music,  and  the  Esl^ 
pressions  which  it  conveys ;  but  it  is  im« 
possible  that  this  language  should  ever  have 
been  either  employed,  or  understood,  if  the 
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Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  Music  were  inde- 
pendent of  such  Expresbions. 

3.  If  the  B^iuty  or  Subliaiity  of  Music 
depended  solely  upon  the  nature  of  its  cum* 
position,  and  was  independent  of  the  qua- 
lities of  which  it  is  expressive,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily happen,  that  the  same  cooiposw 
tions  must  always  be  beautiful  dr. sublime, 
which  once  were  so ;  and  that  in  every  si- 
tuatioo  they  must  produce  the,  same  £ai(H 
tion,  in  the  same  manner  as. every  other 
object  of  Sense-  uniformly  produce^  ita  cor* 
respondent  sensation.    The.  truth  is^  how« 
6v^,  that  no  such  thing  takes  place»  and 
th^  on  the  contrary.  Music  is  then  only 
beautiful  or  sublime,  when  it  is  accommO"* 
dated  to  the  Emotion  which  it  is  int^ided 
to  express.    If  the  Passion  of  Re?engei  for 
instance,  were.expi'essed  by  the  nK>st  beau- 
tiful composition '  of  Sounds   conceivable^ 
which  either  naturally,  or  from  habit,  were 
considered  as    expressive   of  Tenderness 
every  man^  instead  of  being  affected  with 
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its  beauty,  would  laugh  at  its  absurdity. 
Id  tbe  same  manner,  if  Love  or  Tenderness 
were  expressed  by  any  Sounds,  or  compo** 
sition  of  Sounds,  generally  appropriated  to 
the  expression  of  Rage,  or  Revenge,  how- 
ever sublime  they  might  be  according  to 
their  own  expression,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly cease  to  be  so  by  such  an  aippropria- 
tioQ.  Instances  of  the  same  kind  midit 
easily  be  multiplied.  If  we  could  suppose, 
that,  by  a  miracle,  the  present  system  of 
Sounds  in  the  human  Voice  were  altogether 
changed;  that  the  Tones  which  now  ex* 
press  Mirth,  should  then  express  Melan- 
choly^  the  Sounds  which  now  express  Rage, 
should  then  express  Tenderness,  ^o.  and 
that  a  similar  revolution  should  at  the  same 
time  take  place  in  the  expression  of  the 
progress  of  Sounds,  I  think  every  man  will 
allow,  that  the  whole  system  of  Music  must 
of  necessity  be  changed  ;  that  a  new  Music 
must  arise,  accommodated  to  this  change 
in  the  system  of  expressive  Sounds,  and 
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jthttt  if  it  wef^  not  changed,  in^tawi  /oif  t& 
for(]iqg  u^  any  Bmolions  of  BeMi(y  9i!.Sil* 
blimity^  it  would  either  be  unifiteUigpblev  or 
absolutely  absurd;  yet  in  nwh  aoatft^iill 
that  arises  from  the  mere  medhantCA)  struch 
tare  of  Sounds  would  remain^  aUitbbt  is.imr 
mediately  perceived  by  the  £ar>. .  either  ia 
Sound  itself^  or  in  the  Goojpasitioo  of 
Sound»  would  have  undergone  no  reyollv- 
tioD.  There  cannot  well  be  a  slrungi^ 
proof,  that  the  Beauty  m  SubJ^ntity  of  Mu- 
sic arises  from  the  qualities  which  it  .€^ 
presses^  and  not  from  the  means  by  which 
they  are  expressed* 

4.  It  is  obaervabki  that  the  Beauty , of  Sti^ 
blimity  of  Music  is  felt  by  those  trho  ittTe 
no  perception  of  the  relation  of  Seuods, 
either  in  point  of  Tune  or  Time^  toid  who 
consequently  miiBt  be  unoonicuMis  of  naj 
pleasure  that  arises  from  the  mere  do^lp«Mir 
tion  of  Sounds.  .  Every  one  who.  wiU  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring,  will  find,  mmj 
(leople  who  faa?^  (as  it  is  generally  ciUled) 
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no  mufcieal  ear,  who  are  unable  to  learn  the 
simplest  tune,  and  who  can  scarcely  distih- 
gwh  one  tune  from  anolher,  who  are  yet 
aeosibb'  t»  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  Mu- 
sic, and  >?ho  feel  delight  from  different  kinds 
of  Composition.  The  want  of  a  Musical 
or  is  not  uncommon ;  but  I  believe  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  person  who  is  insen- 
sible eidier  (q  the  Expression  of  different 
Tones  in  the  human  Voice,  or  who  is  not 
differently  affected  by  the  different  progress 
of  Sounds.  In  such  cases,  although  Music 
has  not  the  irnme  extent  of  Expression  to 
them,  that  it  bas-to  those  who  are  bom  widi 
a  good  ear,  yet  still  it  has  some  Expression ; 
aod  the  poioc^  of  it  is,  that  although  they 
canMt  tell  whether  any  note  is  just  or  not, 
or  wheliher  the  time  of  any  composition  is 
perfectly  preserved,  they  can  still  tell  whe^ 
tber  a  song  is  gay  or  plaintive,  whether  fit- 
ted  to  inspire  mirth  or  melancholy.  They 
have  ther^re  that  degree  of  delight  from 
itywhk^  the  sceliesof  Nature  usually  in-^ 
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spire»  where  a  general  but  indistiQCt  rel»« 
tion  is  observed  to  some  iatere^ting  or  af« 
fectiQg  qualities,  and  where,  in  oonsequenice 
of  this  relation,  such  scenes  natucalljr  tend 
to  excite  or  to  encourage  a  correspondent 
Emotion ;  but  they  are  insensible  to  that 
greater  delight^  which^  as  has  already  been 
shown,  every  man  of  a  good  Ear  feels,  both 
from  the  variety  of  this  Expression^  and 
from  the  continued  and  increasing  interest 
which  it  awakens.  If  the  Sublimity  or 
Beauty  of  Music  arose  from  the  discern* 
ment  of  such  relations  as  constitute  the  laws 
of  composition,  it  is  obvious  that  they  who 
are  incapable  of  discerning  such  relations, 
would  be  incapable,  at  the  same  time,  of 
discovering  either  its  Sublimity  or  Beauty.  . 
In  the  preceding  observations,  I  have 
considered  only  the  permanent  Assodatioiis 
we  have  with  musical  Composition,  or  tbe 
Expressions  which  are  everywhere  fdt  both 
in  the  Tone  and  the  Time  of  such  successions 
of  Sound,  from  their  analogy  to  the  character 
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and  ^NDgress.  of  Sound  ia  the  liuman  Voice. 
With  Music,  however,  we  have  ofteo  many 
accidental  Asaociations,  both  individual  and 
national;  and  the  influence  of  such  As- 

« 

SQcialions  upon  our  opinions  of  tJbe  Beau- 
ty or  Sublimity  of  Music  might  be  shown 
from  many  considjerations.  On  the  one 
hand,  from  the  dependence  of  the  Beauty 
of  Music  upon  the  temporary  or  habitual 
dispositions  of  our  minds, — ^from  the  dif- 
terent  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  same 
Composition^  according  to  the  Associations 
we  happen  to  connect  with  it, — and  from 
the  tendency  which  all  national  Music  has 
to  render  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it 
insensible  to  the  beauty  of  any  foreign  Mu« 
sic,  from  their  association  of  particular  senti* 
ments  with  peculiar  characters  or  modes  of 
Composition :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  influence  of  individual  or  national  As* 
sociations^  in  increasing  the  Sublimity  or 
Beauty  pf  Music,  both  by .  increasing  its 
natural  Eiipressions,  and  by  rendering  these 
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Expressions  more  definite  aad  precise.  1 
am  unwilling,  however,  to  swell  these  very 
imperfect  remarks,  by  illustrations  which 
every  one  can  so  easily  prosecute  for  himsdf. 
From  the  whole,  I  am  induced  to  conclude, 
that  Music  is  productive  to  us  of  two  distbct 
and  separate  Pleasures : 

1.  Of  that  mechanical  Pleasure,  whidiby 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  accompanies 
the  perception  of  a  regular  succession  of  re* 
lated  Sounds. 

2.  Of  that  Pleasure  which  such  compon- 
tions  of  Sound  may  produce,  either  by  the 
Expression  of  some  pathetic  or  interesting 
Affection,  or  by  being  the  sign  of  some 
pleasing  or  valuable  Quality,  either  ia  the 
Composition  or  the  Performance. 

That  it  is  to  this  last  Source  the  Beauty 
or  Sublimity  of  Music  is  to  be  ascribed,  or 
that  it  is  Beautiful  or  Sublime  only  when  it 
is  expressive  of  some  pleasing  or  interest- 
ing Quality,  I  hope  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  observations. 

4 
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CtiAFTER  III: 

6/  the  Ot^ecis  of  Sight: 

Thie  greatest  part  of  the  external  objectdj 
in" which  we  discover  Sublimity  or  Beaut j^ 
aJe  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  Sense  of 
S^hti  It  has  even  befen  imagined  by  sonie 
Philosophers,  t^at  it  is  to  such  objects  only 
that  the  name  of  Beauty  is  properly  appliedi 
ai^  that  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  the 
s^toe  term  is  applied  to  the  objects  of  our 
other  Senses.  This  opinion,  however,  seems 
arfi^t  sight  ill-founded*  The  terms  Beauty 
aiid  Sublimity  *  are  applied  by  all  men  to 
Sbiihds,  and  even  sometimes  to  smells.  In 
ouir  own  experience,  we  very  often  find,  that 
Ae  same  Emotion  is  produced  by  Sounds, 
which  is  produced  by  Forms  or  Colours ;  and 
the  nature  of  language  sufficiently  shows,  that 

VOIi.  I.  T 
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this  is  conformable  alsp  to  general  expm- 
ence.  There  seems  no  reason  therefore  for 
limiting  the  objects  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty 
to  the  sole  class  of  visible  objects. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  objects 
are  such  as  we  discover  by  means  of  this 
Sense ;  nor  does  it  seem  difEculL  to  assign 
the  reason  of  this  superioi:ity..  By  the  rest 
of  our  senses,  we  discover  only  single  quali* 
ties  of  objects ;  but  by  the  Sense  of  Seeing, 
we  discover  all  that  assemblage  of  qualities 
which  constitute,  in  our  imaginations,  the 

■ 

peculiar  nature  of  such  objects.  By  our 
other  senses,  we  discover,  in  general,  such 
qualities,  only  when  the  bodies  are  in  con- 
tact with  us ;  but  the  Sense  of  Sight  affords 
us  a  very  wide  field  of  observation,  and  en- 
ables us  to  make  them  the  objects  of  ^ten- 
tion,  when  they  are  at  very  considerable 
distances  from  ourselves.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  greater  power  of  this 
Sense  should   dispose  us  to  greater  confi« 
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dence  in  it^  and  that  the  qoalities  of  bodies 
irkkh  we  discover  by  means  of  it,  should 
more  powerfully  impress  themselves  upon 
oar  imagination  and  memory,  than  those 
smgie  qualities  which  we  discover  by  the 
means  of  our  otha:  Senses.  The  visible 
qualities  of  objects  accordingly,  become  to 
m  not  only  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  ext^nal  bodies,  but  they  become  also  in 
a  great  measure  the  Signs  of  all  their  other 
qualities ;  and  by  recalling  to  our  minds  the 
qualities  signified,  affect  us  in  some  degree 
with  the  same  Emotion  whiqh  the  objects 
themselves  can  excite.  Not  only  the  smell 
of  the  Rose,  or  the  Violet,  is  eispressed  to 
us  by  their  Colours  and  Forms ;  but  the 
utility  of  a  Machine,  the  elegance  of  a  De* 
sigQ,^the  proportion  of  a  columit,  the  speed 
of  the  Horse,  the  ferocity  of  the  Lion,  even 
all  th6  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  are  na«» 
turally  expressed  to  us  by  certain  visible 
appearances ;  because  our  erperience  has 
taught  OS,  that  such  qualities  are  connected 
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w)(b\s;acli  appeuE^Dces,  and  tha  pnesencKtof 
the.  ooe  immediately  suggesto  jtO'  us  »Ae  iAea 
of  the  Qther<  Suchivi^ible  qualities,  thcoei 
fQiiCi,  am.graduaUy. oonsiderodi  as.. tlntSigns 
of  oilier  qualities,  and  .are  productive  to.ui 
ofc  the  same  EisM>tions .  wkh  the  qualiliffi 
theyx  sigaify, 

Butj  besides  this^  it:is.a1so  to  becobaerv^^ 
Qct^  tbat  by )  this  sense,  we  nok  only,  discover 
thenatiMQ of f individaal  objedss^^aod  ther^ 
for^« nat waUy.  associate,  their  qualities; with 
their,  visiblet  appearance ;  but.  thafti  by  it 
as^SQ.^we  discovier/  the.  relation  .of  objects ito 
e^ch  olher ;  ^and  thai  beooe  a.graatt  vanetj 
of  ol]^Qte^.iQ  n$LturiS  beconie^  expiessiTe  of 
qualities  which  ^do  jkoi  iouoediately  bdong 
tQ^theiaselvies,  but;  ;tQjthejo):|^6CJts  with  wdiidi 
\\^,hay«  found  th(em:€onofict«dM  T1ui9»!/<h' 
iq^ai^cef .it  is.by  this  sense  we  .diaooirerithat 
the  £0^tiqbaibit$*aaiong  Rodu  an4  Mou&* 
tarn;  thai  the  Red*breast  l«i«esi  )the  Wioods 
iu.]WiQiters.to^ek;ihekfir  and  foodaoio^ 
the.  d)ffiUipgft>of ,  mm ;  that  the.sqog  oC^  the 


Nigbtifigide)is;|iectilfar  ^to^^^  EveniDg'and 
tbe>Nighl^^.  )  ittftioDdeqnendeiof  febb  per* 

(AahiotBr  ifiwm  the>r8C6iies  <they  inhabit,  or 
the  seasons  in  'Mtntitk  tbel|^  akppdao,  knd  ^ahe 
etfmmt  i»  ids.  im.  some  cieaiiure  of  «he 
dMMtdter'of  (hbsehnasoaB  iiidd  scenes*  it 
A^Mtiob  tbiM^  kndn^  Vifayeots  ibeoome  ex- 
pressive, which  perhaps  in  themselves  "Would 
never  have  been  so ;  that  the  Curfew  is  so 
solemn  from  accompanying  the  close  of 
day,  the  twitter  of  the  Swallow  so  cheerful, 
from  its  being  heard  in  the  morning,  the 
bleating  of  Sheep,  the  call  of  the  Goat,  the 
lowing  of  Kine,  so  beautiful  from  their  oc-^ 
curring  in  pastoral  or  romantic  Situations ; 
ia  short,  that  the  greatest  number  of  natu« 
ral  objects  acquire  their  expression  from 
tbdr  connection  with  particular  or  affecting 
scenes. 

As,  in  this  way,  the  visible  qualities  of 
objects  become  expressive  to  us  of  all  the 
qualities  which  they  possess ;  and  besides. 
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in  SO  many  cases  receive  expressioa  from 
their  connection  with  other  objects,  it  is  ex* 
tremel J  natural,  that  such  qualities  should 
form  the  greatest  and  most  numerom  dass 
of  the  objects  of  Material  Beauty. 

I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  iovestigar 
tionofthe  Sublimity  attd  Beauty  of*  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  Classes .  of:  tbese 
Qualities. 

i' 
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SfitJ^lON  I. 

ft 

Of  the  Beauty  of  Colours. 

Thb  greatest  part  of  Colours  are  con- 
nected  with  a  kind  of  established  imagery 
in  our  Minds,  and  are  considered  as  expres- 
sive of  maay  very  pleasing  arid  affecting 
Qualities. 

These  Associations  may  perhaps  be  in» 
^littied  in  the  following  Enumeration,  Ist^ 
Sach>  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
thus  permanently  coloured.  Mly^  Such  as 
arise  from  Mime  'analogy  between  certain 

» 

Colotirs,  asid  certain 'Dispositions  of  Mind  ; 
and  *Si%9  Such  as  arise  from  accidental 
connecCions,  whether  national  or  particular. 
1.  When  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
any  object  capable  of  exciting  Emotion,  dis- 
tinguished by  some  fixed  or  permanent  Co- 
lour, we  are  apt  to  extend  to  the  Colour  the 
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Qualities  of  the  object  thus  coloured ;  and 
to  feel  from  it,  when  separated,  some  de- 
gree of  the  same  Emotion  which  is  proper- 
ly excited  by  the  object  itself.  Instances 
of  this  kind  ^vp  within  .every  person's  ob* 
servation.  White,  as  it  is  the  colour  of 
Day,  is  expressive  to  ys  of  tjje  Cbeei^Uiess 
or  Gaiety  wh^ch  t^he  retmxi.Qf  iPl^y  Hwiiop* 
Black,  ^  the  qqlpur  of  Df^rk9CiS9>  19  etipnth 
siyeqf  G}<K>m  and  ^MelSiQchQ^y.  The  .Co- 
lour of  the  Heavens,  in  serene  WoMher^  is 
Blue :  Blue  is  therefore  expressive  to  ius  of 
somewhat  Qf  the  same  pleasing  and  Usinpa^ 
ate  character.  Green  is .  the  cok>ur  of  liie 
Earth  in  Spring :  It  is  coDaequfint^y  iex- 
pressive  to  i^s  of ^^ome  of  those  ddightfiil 
'i|??^Sss  which  we  associate  with  that  &ar 
son.  The  colours  of  Veg^taMe?  and  M^ 
neral?  acquire,  in  the  satne  meaner,  a  kud 
of  character  from  the  cbaraoter  of  the 
species  which  they  distinguish.  The  ex- 
pnessiop  of  those  Cjolours,  which  am  the 
signs  of  particular  passiona  in  the  hmnao 


0 


•tkko,  .dedise  .tbeir  j?ffeQt>  ^eji^ivy  .i^e  ,43  iW?- 
.qpainted  wiiJb. 

2.  Tbece  .are  tmany .  Colours  Fluob  ^Q(»i^e 
jacpvenion  fraiB  aome  analogy  wie  (^i^aoMir 
Jietvoen  tbem  .and  <c«iilaio  .affeQ,UojD9  of  iU)je 
luunan  Mind*  SoU  <Qr  $M^wg»  Mild.  «r 
Sold,  Gay. or  Gloomy.,  Chocriul  «r  jgf$kUwQ, 
j&c.«re.tenns  in  ;fdl  Laogui^gjas  appUo^do 
dokttics ;  tecBis  obiviai^y  o<etaphariQ»UA|Qd 
itike  jue.of  wbich  indioates  tbeir  oox^veetifKi 
m'nk  {msUcttlar  .qualities  of  Wad,  Ift  ;tbe 
«Biiie  jnaaner,  difismat  d^i^r^es  or  Abiidci^f 
ihe  *am»  CoifHtr  ihay»  .s^niiar  obaiaolere*  .as 
iSlrooig,  or  .TdoiperaJte,  cff  G«»tfe#  &&  In 
OMsequQDce  jof  ibis  Asftooatioo,  wbiefeia  in 
toKdi  ao  alTdiiig,  (that  ii  is  to  l>e  fiNwd  among 
aU  auoldnd,  ouqh  jCoiouffidanve  «  character 
fixm  .thia  laiemlilaQce,  and  produoe  io  our 
Miads  sbane  laini  degree  of  Jtbe  «aine  Ilino- 

I 

tiiuit  vhich  the  /luaiiiies  ftbey  £XproM  afi& 
fitted  to  peodttoe, 
3«  ^faajr  Coloiin  acquits  dmnicter  from 
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acddeiital   Association.     Purple^   for  ib. 
stance,  has.  acquired  a  character  *of  Dig- 
nity, from  its  accidental  connection  with 
the  Dress  of  Kings.    The  colours  of  Er- 
mine have  a  similar  character  from  the 
same  cause.    The  colours  in  evdr j  icotintiy 
which  distingui^  the  dress  df  Magistrates, 
-Judges,  &c.  acquire  dignity  an  the  same 
•manner.    Scarlet,  in  this  coual^y,  as   the 
Cdbnr  which  distinguishes  theitkress  of  the 
Army,  has,  in  some  measure,  a  chamcter 
%bnrespondent  to  its  employment ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  tfais^  Associadon  (though  ud- 
tknown  to  himsd^)  that  induced  the  bUnd 
man,  mentioned  by  Mr  Locke,  to  liken  his 
-notion  of  Scarlet  to  the  Soiind  of  a  T^mm- 
.pet.    Every  person  will,  in  the  smne  nun- 
nery probably  recoHect  the  particxilaf  colours 
which  are  plea^ng  to  him,  from  their,  hav- 
ing been  worn  by  People  whom  he  laired, 
or  from  some  other  accidental  Assbciatbn. 
In  these  several  ways,  Colours  become 
significant  to  us  of  many  interesting  <^  af- 
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fecting  qualities,  andexfaite  in  us  soineide* 
gree  of  the  Emotioiis  'Whkfa  ^nch..qufditieA 
ia  themselTte  are  *  fitted  >ta  produce.  /  M?he^ 
ther  some  Colours  may  not.  of  th^nselTes 
produce  agreeable  Sensations,  and  oUifirs 
disagreeable  Sensations^  I  am  not  anxious  jto 
dispute :  but  wherever.  Colours  are  .felt) as 
piodacidg  the  Emotion  of  Beauty^  tbat.it 
18  by  means  of  their  Expression,  and*  not 
fiom  an^  iorigtnal  fitness*  in  thoi  Colours 
tfaemselves'to  produce  this  effect,  may  pcct 
baps  be  obvious  from^  the  foUoiving  coini^ 
dMations: 

1.  The:  different  sentiments  of  Mankfod, 
with  legan)  to  the  Beauty  of  Cc^ouib,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  (^[miion  that  such 
qualities  are  beautiftil  in  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  to  infer,  becaiuse  any  particular 
Colour  is  beautiful  tn  one  country,  that  it 
win  also  be  beautiful  in  anotba: :  and  there 
are  in  fact  many  instances  where  the  same 
Colour  produces  very  different  opinions  of 
Beauty  in  diffra^nt  races  of  Men.    Black 


to  iusros  m .  genetal  ran  mpltai&Qt  ^Gohm^ 
ift  Sp^in  :and  liai  VeDiee,  )it  »is  idtbtmms* 
¥dHow  M  ito  \viSf  >at  leEttt  in  "dffeWt  ia  ^dis* 
agreeidde  Colour.  In  Chma,  it  ^  Ahei^ft* 
¥ourite  tColouc  White  k  to  ^us  leaiwlj; 
BeontifuL  in  iCliina,  ron  die  cantmnm  k  is 
ratfeiDelj  diRagreeaUe.  Instanoes  nrtf  tihe 
same  kind  most  have  ^occurnd  ito*  iriiieijr 
pcit5on«  .     ' 

If. we  inqiiiie,  on idje  olber  hmx4ywhatm 
tb0 reiMQti  Jb£  this  diffiDBiioeoli»DpMi«iu.frti 
dbatt  'niu£D«»ilj  findj  that  it  aritdi,  finfen  (^m 
different  Associations  which  these  >ditfiiHHfc 
pimple  have  wiiJi  such  CobiniK: .  and*  tbat 
tbeif;  opinion  of  tihetr  Beatity  is  peraMnen^ 
\j  'i^uiaied  by  dfafe^  naiure  of  the  QiMiUtMB 
of  iirhich  tbey  am  expressive^  Biaek  ia  to 
usaa  tmpleasant  Colour,  because  it  ia  tbe 
Coiodf  appcopriated  to  Mouratng.  In  Vi6^ 
nice  and  Spain,  it  is  the  CoioUr  irhidb  4&^ 
tingoisfaeB  the  dress  of  the  Great.  Yellow 
is,  in  China,  the  imperial  Colour^  and  saotod 
to  the  Emperior  and  his  property:  it  is 


tbei^ore  ^asBorialdd i with:  ideals;  of  Megnifii 
oenoe !  audi  Bjoyalty.  Among  us*  it  hasioa 
di&tiad;:  AwoeiatioDt  aadis'ther^fere'  beanlit 
fol  QT^  oLhernrise,  only  accoiiotiiig  to  ilft^de* 
glee. OP  stttjda  White  isi  fanuiofiftito  UBvia 
a'0ii{>rea)e.de^e,;ad>eiiibletBatical  bodi  bf 
Iimonacei  aod  Cheerfuhieta^  In  Ofadna^ 
OB'tbe  othieS'faaQd,  it  kithe  CoIoup<appt» 
pdatedi  toi  Mouioiiigy  iand  conaeqaentlgrv 
very  far  from  being;  generally.  beauUiiiL 
Ib!  the  same  manner^  wherever  any  pecatiar 
Goloan-arepermasiently  favourite,  there  will 
ahniys  boi  found  some  plea&iog  Assodatioa 
wlnc^the  People  have,  with  that  Oolomv 
aad  .of  iwfaicb  they,  .in  some .  measun,  coaoh 
sider  it  as  significant. 

S«^  It  i&  farther  observable^,  that  no  C6« 
lours, in  fact,  are  beautiful,. but  such  as  are 
expressive  to  us  of  pleasing  or  interesting 
Qualities.  All  Colours  obviously  are  not 
beautiful:  the  same  Colours  ace  beautiful 
only  .  wben  they  are  expressive  of  such 
qualities ;  and,  in  general,  I  believe  it  will 
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be  fbnnd,  that  aknongall  the  rariety  of  Co^ 
lours  we  are  acqoaidted  withi  those  odIjt  aie 
beauatiful  which  hare  similar  expresstooB* 

The  ck)mmoa  Colours,  for  instance^  of 
muiy'  iiKlifierent  tliiogs  which  surrouDd  as, 
of  die  Earth,  of  Stone,  of  Wood^  &c.  bave 
no  laiud  of  Beauty^,  and  ate  never  mention- 
ed as  such.  The  things  tbeoisdves  are  ^o 
indifi(Brent  to  us,  that  tfaey  •txcite  no  kind 
i>f  £modon,  and  of  consequencfe,  their  Go- 
lours  produce  no  greater  Emotion,  as  the 
signs  of  such  qualities,  than  the  qoaltties 
themselves.  The  Colours,  in  the  same  man^ 
ner,  which  distinguish  the  ordinary  dress  of 
tiie  common  People,  are  never  considered 
as  Beautiful.  It  is  the  Colours  only  of  the 
Dress  of  the  Great,  of  the  Opulent,  or  of 
distinguished  professions,  whieh  are  ever 
considered  in  this  light.  The  Colours  of 
common  furniture,  in  tlie  same  way,  are 
never  beautiful :  it  is  the  Coburs  only  of 
fashionable,  or  cpstlj^,  or  magnifiopnt  Fur* 
niture,  which  are  ever  considered  as  suoh« 
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It  is  GA)8ervable»  fafther,  that  even  the 
most  beaoMftil  Ck)lours  (or  those  which  are 
expressive  .to  us  of  the  most  pleasing  Assip* 
datioiis),  cease  to  appear  beautiful  when- 
ever they  are  familiar*  or  when  the  objects 
which  theji  distinguish  have  ceased  to  pro- 
dace  their  usual  Emotions. .  The  Blush  of 
the  Rose,  the  Blue  of  a  serene  Sky,  the 
Green  of  the  Spring,  ar^  Beautiful  only 
when  they  are  new  or  unfamiliar.  In  a 
short  time  we  observe  them  with  the  same 
indifference,  that  we  do  the  most  common 
and  unnoticed  colours.  .  That,  in  the  s^me 
manner,  our  perciepCioQ  of  their  Beauty 
depends  on  the  stat^  of  pur  own  Minds, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  seasons  of  sensibility 

■ 

that  we  are  conscious  ii^f  it,  is  a  fact  which 

« 

every  Man  knows  so  well  from  his  pwn  ex- 
perience, that  it  would  be  needless  to  illus- 
trate it.    ^ 

It  may  be  observed,  ajcio,  that  no  new  co- 
lour is  ever  b^uuful,  until  we  have  acquired 
some  pleaung  association  with  it.    This  is 
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pecuimwy  oHsei^ble'  ift''  iYie  Atticle  of 

o^it,  b«t^t»e,  ill  sttch'  cftSes;  no  Other  dts 

ittcifit  cUnBe  irtflCleiibed.  ^yhr^'tnasioim 
faiivi;  ofeseri^eit);  th^t;  itf' ttitf  gr^C  vdHety'df 
nei^p'^CK^bdi^  Avhidi'  th^=  caprice' of '  Fashfon 
is'  peifpetiidliy  introdQcihg;  no- De«rc6loiir 
ap^rt'  a^  flf»t  88=  bMtHtiRil.  We^fed,  on 
tlie'  conCh^fy,  ai'  kind  df  di^^ppOidtnietil, 
i^l^  wti'see  %uch'  a'col6titr  in  the  dtkai  of 
t1f(Me^v1<o  regulate  the  FiishtoAs,  iastsesSd'of 
thltt-whitih  used  to  distirigUish  thetti r  add 
evM  aHhbiigh  the  colour  should  be  s((di, 
a»  inf  otliersubj^ts- Vre' consider  as  bBftttlt 
fu^,'  oW  disapptiiiftiUent  stiH  Overbtdincd 
tbC'pleasure  it  oiii^  gil^C.  Ai^'HtcdsB, 
even  a  few  d&ys'  alter  otn*  opinion  i  as  sdoa 
as'' it  is  gederfUly  adopted  bj  thoM^'ivtitf 
lead  the  public  Taste,  and  has  become'  of 
conseqtt^rice  the  maii{!of  Ran^' aiiid'file' 
gtfnC^,-  it'  iolmediat^y  bctiomas'  besmiftA. 

Thi^;it  i»  obsi^rvabH  i^' not  ptHMdiiif  to  eo- 
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loim  that  im  themadv^s  m^y  be  agreeable ; 
for  it  often  happeos,  that  the  caprice  of 
Faifaion  Iteda  us  16  admire  colo&rft  that  are 
ditagreeabkfy  and  that  oot  onl jr  in  thenMelves, 
bttt  also  fiooi  ^  AMOCfatiofts  with  which 
they  ave  cosD^ted*  A  fAam  Xbati  woidd 
9&ttcAy  believe^  that  the  Cdours  of  a  glass 
BoiUet  of  a  dead  Leafi  of  Clay^  &c.  Coutd 
ever  be  beautiful;  yet  witbio  these  fi»«r 
jcai8#  not  only  these»  but  some^  much  mom 
ui^fMieasant  colours  that  might  be  dieatioii^ 
ed,  hare  bten  fashiooable  and  admired« 
Am  ioqh^  boweter^  aai  the  Fashion  4ihadgeS| 
Is  iQOft  as  they  whose  Rank  or  Actions 
{disbmeots  give  this  fictitious  value  to  the 
Colours  they  wear  think  proper  t»  desert 
thenif  so  soon  the  Beauty  of  Uie  Colour  i# 
at  an  end^  A  Hew  colour  succeeds  i  a  new 
diaaiqpointment  attends  its  first  appearanoe^ 
Its  beauty  is  gradually  acknowledged ;  and 
ths  Colour  which  wafr  formerly  the  faroniy 
ite^  sinks  into  ne^^t  and  contempt.  If 
the  Faculty  by  which  the  Beauty  of  Cokmn 

VOL.  I.  u 
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is  perceived,  had  any  analogy  to  ^  Sense, 
it  is  obvious  that  such  variations  in  our  op»- 
their  Beauty  could  not  take  place. 

3.  When  the  particular  Associations  we 
have  with  such  colours  are  destroyed,  their 
Beauty  is  destroyed  at  the  same  tiooe. 

The  different  machines,  instruments.  See 
which  minister  to  the  convenience  of  Life, 
have  in  general,  iroiii  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  or  from  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied,  a  fixed  &nd  deter- 
minate Colour.  This  Colour  becames  ac- 
cordingly in  some  degree  beautiful,  frmn 
its  being*  the  Sign  of  such  qualities;  and 
although  this  effect  is,  in  a  great  measuie, 
lost  from  thfe  frequency  of  observation,  it 
is  still  dbfi^irvable  upon  many^  occasions. 
Change  the  accustomed  Colour  of  sucb -ob- 
jects, and  every  man  feek  -a' kind  of)^^Npiq»- 
pointment.  This  is  so^^ron^g,  that  even 'if 
a  Colour  more  generally  beautiful  is'substi^ 
tuied^  yet'  still  our  diiasacis^tion  is-  the 
S9me,  and  the  new  goIouvj  in^easd  of '  bebig 
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beaittiiiil,  becomes  the  reverse.  Kose-co» 
lour^  for  iostance,  is  a  more  beautiful  Co- 
lour than  that  of  Mahogany ;  jet  if  any 
maa  weiie  to  paint  his  doors  and  windows 
with  Rose-cokmr,  he  would  certainly  not 
add  to  tbeir  Beauty.  The  Colour  of  a 
polished  steel  grate  is  agreeable,  but  is  not 
in  itself  v&j  beautiful.  Suppose  it  painted 
green^  or  violet,  or  crimson,  all  of  them  co« 
loars  much  more  beautiful,  and  the  beauty 
of  it  is  altogether  destroyed.  The  Colours 
of  Cedar,  of  Mahogany,  of  Satin^^vood, 
are  uot  nearly  so  beautiful  as  many  other 
Colours  that  may  be  mentioned.  There  is 
no  Colour,  however,  with  which  such  woods 
can  be  painted^  that  would  be  so  beautiful 
as  the  Colours  of  the  woods  themselves ; 
because  they  ace  very  valuable,  and  the 
C(4ours  are  in  some  measure  significant  to 
us  of  this  value.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
ioiwm^rable. 

Xhere  are.  different  professions  in  every 
cottQiry,  whiclf  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
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£^Fent  j^olouiPQ^   dretaeat    Wfafttevor  dmijp 
b»ve  te^  IQ  this  Appropriaiiont  imd  howriBRr 

\)fi^  «ft^  i|  }ft  e«lftblisbQd,  dMrp  n  fdt  a  kind 
9^  pvQpmty  in  tb(»  dre$ft ;  mod  it  is  skfongljr 
;^so€i^l«d  is  OUT  mindfi  vitb  the  (jualkies 
which  ^ich  prot^^ons  aeem  to  indieate, 
We  «rp  in  aome  ncMasura  diaoppMBted, 
tborofiorBf  vheo  we  ace  a  prD&sfiioaal  wmk 
am  in  the  dnm  pf  his  pt ofemoo  j  ^nd  vlim 
lie  ia  io  Ihia  dreas^  we  oooc^ivQ  that  these  is 
9  piropriistjr  and  Beaijity  in  such  a  Colour. 
Change  tk»  Colours  ot  these  several  dfesao, 
ftod  «ll  this  apeciea  of  Beaui j  i&  dfeataoj^ 
We  ahquld  not  o»ly  laugh  irt  tb^  soppoaition 
of  lb«  Avttiy  and  Navj  heiBg  dieaaed  io 
ht^ek^  and  the.  Qwireh  and  the  Bar  in  sca^ 
IfA ;  tntf  we  should^  feel  also  a  disoeoteat^ 
9»  if  tjbeae  Celoura  bad  ia  dieoiac^es  a  aepa* 
sale  SxpteasioD^  and  were  im  the»e  cases 
misapplied.  £ven  in  reversing  the  dMas 
^  ipdiividuak  of  tbf se  diffimnt  profesaiaos^ 
ths  wholiB  Beatit^r  of  their  iip^aa  is^ebMw^ 


ed }  aiid  #if  iiNi  donjons  of  i  ft«liHg  df 
iittptopxieiiyi  as  if  the  <|tfalici«fr  stbieh  Am 
peouUnr  to  (Tudb  pfofesftiofij  vtt/f&  Mtiemitiif 
GOOMcted  with  the  dri6»  tbey  'tresri  8tt 
stnurg  itt  Ibid  HMddafioii  evim  iti  dHAfeSk  itkd 
sb  nMUnlly  do  Colour^  becoeoi^  ekpmsifb 
to  UB  «f  tfab  quaNCHtf  #ftU  whidb  irtf  tiiive 
focmd  thdm  geoer^y  «cMAf6ecMdv 

Is  ntttufid  objects  die  same  dr$fiiiistiifie» 
»  f»y  spparanl.  Thcire  <ifs*  Coloon  pefi' 
iMftf  tboi^  gdoemtiy  beodtiflift  thati  ibOMr 
which  diMiligoish  Trees)  ot  B6tdc^  op  Wtt« 
ter^  or  Coetages)  or  Eokut  ot  tifty  of  the 
or4hiiM>y'  iBgredkwis  of  nivfti  weeMty  i  ye< 
io  Coioors,  but  tlh«  dmut^^  could  possibly 
be  beautiftdy  in  lh«  imttatioti  of  suobMSttoefi^j 
beeftuse  a6  ofber  ^doura  couki  bo  e^rpnftsivo 
to  us  of  those  qwdities  which  are  the  soorcoi 
of  Mur  BttfoiilMi  ftottf  Dttch  objeets)  in  Natofeii 
That  all  the  Beauty,  in  the  tante  mafMier)  of 
Hants  or  Animal»,  would  be  de&troyed,  if 
any  new  Colooi««  however  getaemlly  beao^ 
^M,  wtte  subftiitaied  in  ikt  plaOo  «f  ibtfse 
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by  which  Nature  has  distingiibhed  their 
differ^iit  class6$»  aod  which  are  of  conse* 
queoce  assoqiated  in.  our  miads  with  all  the 
qualities  which  thej  possess,  is  so  obvious, 
that  itii»  altogether  uniiecessary  to  attempt 
the  illustratioft  of  iu  >  That  this  principle 
appUes  als6  to  the  Colours  of  Dress,  and 
that  the  same  Coloui*  is.  beautiful  or^  not, 
as  the  Expression  which  it  has  is  suited  to 
the  character  or  situation  of  the  person  who 
wears  it,  eve^y  person  may  satisfy  himself 
by  a  little  attention.  Ab  thus  there  jB.  no 
Colour  whatever,  which  in  all  situations  is 
beautifuly  and  du»,  on  the  coatraryy  the  Beaup* 
ty  of.  every  Colour  is  d^glsroyed^  whenever 
the  associations  we  have  with  it,  !%re  di^solv* 
ed,  it  seems  rtesonabl^  to.  conclu4ei  that 
the  .Beauty  of  such  qualities  arises  fmm  their 
Expression,  iand  not  from,  any  original  fiUiess 
in  them  tp  produce  tbiis  Emotion. 
;.  4w.If  the. Beauty  of  Colours  arose  from 
'  af]^  original  fitness,  in  thiem  to  produce  this 
Emotion,  it. is  apparent,  that  they  who  are 
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incapable  of  such  Perceptions,  must  be  itif 
capable  of  such  Emotion.  That  the  blinds 
ho\reverj  may  receive  the  same  dehght^  from 
the  ideas  which  ihej  associate  with  Coloursi 
that  they  do  who  see^  is  a  fabt'which  I 
think  every  one  will  be  convinced  of,  who 
reads  the  poems  of  Dr  Blacklock.  ^o  man 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  histcH-y  of 
their  ingenious  Author,  could » pflTceive  that 
he  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  in 
eaHy  in(ancy.  Tliat  from  conveiBation^ 
and  from  the  perusal  of  books  of  poetry^  it 
was  possible  for  him. to  learn  the  dlstingiHsfa^ 
ing  colours  of  certain  objects^  and  to  apply 
them  with  sufficient  propriety  in  bis  own 
yenies,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  the  circumstance 
of  importance  at  present  is  this,  that  his 
poetry  is.  full  of  the  same  sentiments,  and 
expresses  the  same  admiration  withjregard 
to  the  different  vjsiUe' qualities  of  matter^ 
with  that  of  Poets  who  have  had  no  such 
defect;  and  that  the  same  power  is  ascribed 
to  them  in  producing  the  Emotions  of  Beau^ 
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tj,  aod  with  m  great  ncounwy  with  mgftpi 
to  particular  iostanccs,  a9  in  the  eoapposH 
lions  of  those  who  have  had  the  Seoae  of 
Sight  Id  its  lutteat  perfection*  If  our  pcah 
ceptioQ  of  the  Beauty  of  Coloure  arose  fioin 
•ottie  origind  fitii«»ia  tuch  qualitiw  to  pfo* 
duoe  this  £i]ioik)«k  ^  is  obvious,  thiak  the 
bliodi  BHist  he  «»  iaeapabJe  of  per«eivi*g 
thisi  beauty,  aa  of  perceiving  the  CokNUQ 
theiwciv«B ;  but  i£  the  Beauty  <^  Colouei 
aniea  from  Ae  awocia^oos  we  coBOflct  wiib 
then*  this  fact»io.  the  case  of  Dr  Bla^och* 
atJaim  of  a  veiy  simple  .s«h[itioo>  Froai 
reading,  and  firon  coaversatioa,  be.  hM  a«* 
quired  the  same  •osociatiovs.with  the.W<9(df 
that  exprois  audi  Cok>iir»»  at  we  baive  with 
the  ColouiB  theoMclves;  thtA  the  word 
White,  for  iostancf^  signifies  a  q/xaiiky  ia 
ol^floig  expressive  of  Cheerliikifsa  aad  Jbsr 
Boccace,'^the  word  Parple^  the-  qoalilo^  of 
Majesty ,-»the  word  Black,  the  quality*  of 
Ghnm  aod.  Melaaebolya  &c.  In  thi*^  easa, 
it  ia  obvious^  that  be  wtiy.M  the  sam^ 
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Emotions  from  the  use  of  these  words,  that 
we  do  from  the  Colours  which  they  express; 
and  that  from  the  permanence  of  these  as- 
sociations in  a  great  Tarietj  of  cases,  he 
may  apply  the  terms  with  sufficient  pro- 
priety,  either  in  subHme  or  beautiful  de- 
scription. As  this  is  in  reality  the  case,  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  strong  confirmatioa  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  beauty  of  such  quali- 
ties arises  from  the  associations  we  connect 
with  them»  and  not  from  any  original  or  io^ 
dependent  Beauty  in  tibe  Colours  tbenip- 
sdves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Forms. 

Of  all  material  Qualities,  that  which  ii 
niost 'generally ,  and  most  naturally  produc- 
tive'of  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beau* 
tf\  is  Form.     Other  qualities  may  be  sepa- 
rated  from  most  objects,  without  destroying 
their  nature ;  but  the  Form  of  every  mate» 
rial  object,  in  a  great  measure,  constitutes  its 
nature  and  essence,  and  cannot  be  destroy- 
ed, without  destroying  the  individual  suIh 
ject  to  which  it  belongs.     From  whatever 
cause,  therefore,  the  Beauty  of  any  mate- 
rial object  proceeds,  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  Form,  or  to  that  quality  which  most 
intimately  belongs  to  the  object,  and  consti^ 
tutes  its  essence  to  our  senses.    The  com- 
mon  opinion,  therefore,    undoubtedly  is. 
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that  Forms  in,  themselves  ate  beautiful ; 
that  there  is  an  qrigioal  and  essential  Beaup-; 
ty  in  some:  particular  JForms ;  and  that  this 
quality  Js   as.  immediately   discernible  in 
them,  as  t^  Forms  themselves.  :'     . 

.  Philosophiers,  hoWevpr,  have  not  beeft  sa- 
tisfied^ with  this  common  opinion.^  The  sup- 
position of  sftch  an  original  and  independ-^ 
ent  Beauty  in  Forms,  has  been  foudd  itt?^ 
coQsislentiwilh  many,  phenomena^  andisome 
more; general  principle,  was  waiHed,  nndet 
which  the  dijSerent  fact&  upon  this  sut^cb 
might  be  .tolerably  arranged.  Many.  Theo* 
nes  accordingly  hav^  '  been  *  formed  to  ac-' 
count  fpr.  this :  species,  of  Beauty ^  iSpniQ 
have  resplF^  it  into  a  sense  of  Proportion^ 
and  endeavoured  to  eslabUshy^by  analogy) 
from  our  other  senses;  certain  proportions 
which  s(re  im.medi^U^y  and  peroian^ntlji 
beautiful.  Others  have  aiccoun^d  for'  this 
Beauty  from  the  union  of  Unifoii;«iity  apd 
Variety..  3pm^ ,  ^^e  *  supposed  .  it  to  anSf 
froD|  the  considenation  pf  Utility.    Otheis 
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bdve  aMeriedy  that  the  Beamty  of  f  oMQs 
arises  from  tbeir  Commoniiess,  and  that  the 
be^tifttl  Form  ib  that  wbidi  k  most  gene^ 
rally  met  with  in  objectd  of  the  same  kind. 
Mr  Hogarth,  in  opposition  to  aH|  consider 
the  beaotifal  Foma  as  being  de&Kiib^d  by 
Knes  of  a  particular  kind,  and  ha^  prodoeed 
a  great  variciiy  of  instances  in  Mpport  of 
hia  opinion. 

It  is^  not  my  design  at  present^  to  etittst 
ittCo  any  eiaminationf  of  these  several  ofi^ 
flioos.  in  all  of  them,  I  ))dtieve,  there  is 
something  true  to  a  certain  estent,  though 
I  befiteve  also,  that  they  kiv^e  arbet^  ftbm  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject^  anfd  ai^  inade^ 
qoaneto  account  for  €he  greater  miKnberdf 
the  phenomena^ 

I  may  be  aSHe^ed^  lio\re«^,  to  dtteervei 
Ibat  of  ehe  Iwo^  the  comMien  opinioiy  is^  fa^ 
flifttcb  the  most  dfefensible.  "To  redwcef  dte 
ffent  ymkxy  of  iMtances  of  Beauty  k 
¥<Mai  to*  att^  ftingler  ptmdph,  tte^ns  M  first 
fligbt  altogettteF  imposMMe ;  BOt  <mfy  ffUA 
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jiMft  Tarietj,  but  idio,  in  iDnumeiuUe  casetf^ 
from  the  contrary  nature  of  the  Forms^ 
whidi,  in  fact,  are  Beautiful.  As  no  Theo^- 
ry,  besides,  can  possibly  be  maintained 
wkbout  some  foondation  in  Nature,  the 
number  of  Theories  which  have  been  pro* 
duced  upon  this  9abject»  are,  in  themselves 
an  evidence,  that  this  Beauty  arisen  from 
more  causes  than  any  one  of  these  Theories 
comprehends.^ 

The  principle  which  I  have  endeavoored 
to  ittn»|rale,  with  regard  to  the  Beauty  and 
SoMinnity  of  Sounds  and  Colours,  will,  per* 
haps,  be  foimd  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  FcMtns :  and,  as 
far  8»  i  can  judge,  is  free  from  the  ofc^eo» 
tions  which  may  be  stated  both  to  the  com- 
moa  and  the  philosophkal  opinions^     In 

4 

the  observations  whidi  follow,  I  iriial)  there- 
fore  endeavour  to  shew,  That  the  Sublimity 
or  Beauty  of  Forms  arises  altogether  from 
the  Associakfoa&  we  connect  with  them,  or 
the  Qualities  of  w^h  they  are  ^pressivti 
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^to  US ;  and  I  eball  endeavour ,  to  explain, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  I  am  able,  the 
diiferent  Expressioos  of  ^bjcb.  Forms  ace 
susceptible,  and  which. are, the.FoundaUoa 
of  that  Sublimity  and. Beauty  which  we  as- 
x^ribe  to  them.  The  importanUe  of  the  sub- 
ject, will,  I  hope,  be  my.  eiicuse  for  the 
length,  aud  perhaps. for  tbertpdiousuess  d* 
somie  of  these  illustrations. 

Forms  are  naturally  divisible  into  two 
Jkiods,  into  animated  and  inanimate  Forms. 
It  is  the  latter  of  these  only  whipb  I  propose 
Bit  prn^ent  to  consider;  as  it  is  obvipudy 
necessary  first  to  consider  the  source  of  the 
£eauty  of  which  Form  itself  is  capable,  be<> 
fore  we*  can  properly  ascertain  that  superior 
3eauty  which  ^arises  from  Animation* 
.  With  regard  to  inanimate  Forms,,  the 
principal  expressions  which  they  have  to  us^ 
seem  to  me  to  be,  1^^  The.ej^pressions  of 
such  qualities  as  arise  fvQO)  the. nature  of 
the  bodies  distinguished,  by  $MCh  Forms; 
and,  2dlif9  The  expressions  of  $uch  qualities 


as  arise  from  their  being  the  subject  or  pro- 
duction of  Art.  The  first  of  these  consti- 
tutes what  may  be  called'  their  Natural 
Beauty;  the  second,  what  may  be  called 
their  Rblative  Beauty.  There  is  aldo 
another  source  of  expre^ion  in  such  quali- 
ties from  accidental  Association,  and  which 
perhaps  may  be  termed  their  Accidental 
Beauty, 
Upon  each  of  these  soijrces  of  the  Beau- 

« 

ty  of  Forms,  I  shall  offer  some  observations. 


•  •       « 


.. '    •.'•'o  '     •'  •'.)/  ••••:.  . 


•    « 
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8BCTI0N  I. 
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Of  the  Natnrai  SiMimity  and  BemUy  ijf 


FART  I. 

Of  the  SMmky  6fFarm$4 
Thb  Sublimity  of  ii»iiiiBate  Forias  seeiw 
to  arise  chiefly  from  two  sources ;  1^,  From 
the  nature  of  the  objects  distinguished  by 
that  Form;  and,  idly^  From  the  quantity 
or  magnitude  of  the  Form  itself.  There 
are  other  circumstances  in  the  nature  of 
Forms,  which  may  extend  or  increase  this 
character;  but  I  apprehend,  that  the  two 
BOW  mentioned,  are  the  only  ones  which  of 
themselves  constitute  Sublimity.  Both  of 
them,  I  believe,  are  productive  of  this  ef- 
fect, by  being  expressive  to  us  of  qualities 
capable  of  exciting  very  strong  Emotions. 
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I. 

l^.Tbe  PonB8  which  diBtinguish  bodies 
that  are  connected  in  our  minds  with  ideas 
of  Danger  or  Power,  are  in  general  Su« 
blime.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  in- 
aoioiate  Nature  more  remarkably  so,  than 
all  those  Forms  which  are  appropriated  to 
the  instruments  of  War.  The  Forms  of 
Cannon,  Mortars,  &c.  have  all  a  character 
of  this  kind.  Military  Ensigns,  although 
approaching  to  very  common  and  neglect* 
ed  Forms,  partake  of  the  same  character. 
There  are  few  things  more  Sublime  than  the 
Forms  of  Armour,  particularly  the  steel 
Armour  which  was  in  use  in  the  middle 
ages.  Eveti  tlie  familiarity  of  common  use 
does  not  altogether  destroy  this  effect :  the 
Sword,  the  Spear^  the  Javelin,  the  Dagger, 
are  still  sublidie  Forpis,  and  enter  with  pro- 
{Hriety  into  the  3ublimest  descriptions  either 
of  Poetry  or  Painting. 

2.  The  Forms  that  in  general  distinguish 

VOL.    I.  X 
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bodies  of  great  duration,  and  which  of  con- 
sequence express  to  us  great  Power  or 
Strength^  ate  in  most  case^  subiiine.  Id 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  Forms  of 
Trees  ate  Sublime,  principally  in  proportion 
to  their  expression  of*  this  quality.  No- 
thing is  ni<>re  Sublime  tihan  the  Form  of 
Rocks,  which  seem  to  be  coeval  with  Crea- 
tion, and  which  all  the  convulsions  of  Na- 
ture have  not  been  able  to  destroy.  The 
SuUimest  of  all  the  Mechanical  Arts  is  Ar- 
cbilectare,  principally  fVom  the  durabieoess 
of  its  productions;  and  th^se: productions 
are  in  themselves  Sublime^  in  proportion  tx> 
their  antiquity,  or  thp  extent  'of  their  Do- 
iration*  The  Gothic  Castle  is  still  mor& 
Sublime  than  all,  beeause,  besides  the  deso- 
lation of  Time,  it  seems  also  to  have  with- 
stood the  assaults' of  War« 

S.  The  fWms  whicb  dktinguisfa  bodies 
that  are  connected  in  our  Minds  with  ideas 
of  Splendour  or  MagoificeDce,  are  in  gene- 
ral sublmie.   Hie  Forms  of  the  Thrane,  the 


Sceptre,  aftd  thb  Diadem,  &^proaoh^  in 
fact,  w  very  coitdnort  and  v^ry  neglected 
Forms,  yet  cbey  are  all  guUime,  fvmn  facing 
the  signs  oifthe  Splendour  and  Magnificence 
of  Royalty«  The  triumphal  Car,  and  the 
triumphal  Arch,  are  sublime  Forms,  from 
similar  Associait  jons« 

4.  The  Forms,  in  ilie  same  raannisr, 
which  distinguish  bodies  connidcted  in  our 
Minds  with  ideas  of  Awe  or  Solemtiityy  are 
in  general  sublime.  The  Forms  of  Temples, 
although  very  different  as  Fctfms,  hate  in 
all  ages  been  accounted  as  sublime.  Even 
the  most  conimbn  !Forms  employed  in  reli- 
gious sisrvice,  denve  a  character  of  this  kind 
fiom  the  qualities  with  which  th^  are  con- 
nected. Thb  Thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the 
Trident  of  Neptune^  Sec.  seem  to  have  been 
considered  by  tb6  Ancients  as  siiblime 
Forms,  although  in  themselves  they  aire  in« 
significant.  The  Forms  of  all  those  things, 
in  the  same  manner,  which  are  employed 
in  the  btirial  of  the  Dead)  are  strikingly 
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sublime.  The  Pall>  the  Hearse^  the  Robes 
of  Mournefs,  &c.  even  the  Plumes,  which 
in  general  are  so  beautiful,  and  the  Colour 
of  which  is  in  most  cases  so  cheerfulf  arc, 
in  this  situation,  above  all  other  things, 
powerfully  Sublime. 

That  these,  and  probably  other  Associar 
tions  of  a  similar  kind,  have  an  effect  in  be- 
stoMring  Sublimity  upon  the  Forms  which 
generally  distinguish  such  bodies^  every  per- 
son,  I  think,  will  be  satisfied,  both  from  hi8 
own  experience,  and  from  conversation. 
That  the  Sublimity  of  such  Forms  arises 
from  the  qualities  which  they  express,  and 
not  from  an  original  fitness  in  any  peculiar 
Form  to  produce,  this  Emotion,,  is'  so  appa- 
rent from  the  single*  consideration,  of  the 
great  variety  of  Forms  that  are  sublime, 
that  I  will  not  fatigue  the  rrader  by  any 
.  &rther  illustration  of  it. 

11. 

The  Sublimity  of  Forms,  in  many  cases 
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also,  arises  from  their  Magnitude ;  and  this 
Quality  alone  is  often  sufficient  to  bestow 
Sublimity.  With  Magnitude,  accordingly, 
we  have  many  distinct  and  powerful  Asso- 
ciations. 

In  animal  Forms,  Magnitude  is  strongly 
associated  in  our  Minds  with  the  idea  of 
proportionable  Power  or  Strength,  and  is 
chiefly  sublime  from  its  expression  of  this 
Quality.  Animals  of  great  size,  but  feeble 
or  harmless,  are  so  far  from  being  sublime, 
that  they  are  in  general  contemptible ;  a 
fact  which  may  easily  be  observed  ^ven  in 
the  opinions  of  Children. 

In  inanimate  Foruis,  Magnitude  seems  to 
have  difieirent  expressions  to  us,  according 
to  its  different  appearance  or  description. 

Magnitude  in  Height,  is  expressive  to 
us  of  Elevation,  and  Magnanimity.  The 
source  of  this  Association  is  so  obvious, 
and  the  Association  itself  so  natural,  that 
such  qualities  of  mind  have^  in  all  ages,  been 
expressed  by  these  Images,  and  such  Mag*- 
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xatudea  dcsoiibed  by  terma  drawn  from 
these  qufditieB  of  Mind. 

MdgQitude  in  depth  is  eKpressive  to  us 
of  Danger  or  Terror^  and  from  our  coDStaot 
experience,  of  images  of  Horror,  In  all 
countries,  the  popular  Hell  is  oQwidered 
as  ao  unfalhomabie  abyss,  into  which  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  plunged* 

Magnitude  in  Lengthy  is  explre&sive  to  us 
6f  Yastness,  and  when  apparently  unbound- 
«1,  of  Infinity ;  that  being  naturally  imagin- 
ed to  be  without  end,  to  which  we  can  dis- 
cern none..  It  i»  impossible  to  see  a  vast 
plain,  and  above  all,  the  ccean^  without 
this  kopiession,.  In  spite  of  the  kno(wledge 
we  have  of  the  immense  space  between  us 
and  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  the  coniparative- 
ly  trifling  distance  betweea  any  two  points 
in  this  globe,  yet  the  former  is  not  neaily 
sa  aublime  as  the  view  of  the  oceaa  wkfaout 
shor^  or  even  of  a  great  fisdn  without 
bounds* 

Magnitude  ip  ^readtii,  is  eipressive  to 
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UK  Destruption,  :Tpwer»,.^oct^lCMUei^  ^. 
are  subboa^.in  coBSoquencq  of  t]u»  aASOcift' 
tioa»  though  y»Ty  ofiexk  they  k^e  no  other 
considerabie  tDagaitudek  The  pjr raoiid*  of 
Egypt  ai«  «tiikiogly  subUcoe  io  point  of 
fonov  frqni  tkis  ^xpretiHon,  «s  weU  as  iron 
Uie  real  knowle^e  wo  have  of  UMsir  dura^ 
tMw.  We  are  so  aGcii»t(Hiied  to  judge  of 
the  stability  of  every  thing  by  th^  pvopcoy 
tkux  of  its  base,  that  terms  borrowed  from 
ibis  material  quality t  mt?  in  every  language 
atppffopdated  tothQ  expreswio  of  some  of 
tibe  ai^iliiuest  eopc^jHiooa  we  oan  Ibrm; 
to  thct  stability  of  Nations,  pf  {knpiresi  of 
^6  Lows  of  Nature^  of  the  fvtnre  hopes  of 
gcNkd  meou 

4 

For  the  reality  of  these  Aspociatioos^J 
might  appeal  to  every  man's  own  expeii- 
encct  as.  well  as  to  the  common  language 
of  mankind.  That  it  is  from  such  Expres* 
sionsy  or  from  being  the  sign  of  such  quali- 
ties that  Magnitude  is  sublime,  and  not 
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from  any  original  fitness  in  tBe  quality  it> 
self  to  produce  this  Emotion,  seems  to  be 
obvious  from  the  following  consid^ations : 
1^,  That  there  is  no  determinate  Magni- 
tude, which  is  solely  or  peculiarly  suUime^ 
as  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  were  Mag- 
nitude itself  the  cause  of  this  EmotioD. 
2d/y,  That  the  same  visible  Magnitude 
which  is  sublime  in  ode  subjtet,  is  often 
very  far  from  being  sublime  in  another,  and 
vice  versa;  and,  Sdiy^  That  Magnitude,  ac- 
cording to*  its  difibrent  appearances,  has 
different  characters  of  Sublimity,  cones- 
ponding  to  the  difierent  Expressions ^vhieh 
such  appe&ranc^  have ;  whereas  if  it  were 
in  itself  subhme,  independently  of  all  £x» 
pression,  it  would  in  all  cases  have  the  same 
degree,  and  the  same  character  of  Sublir 
mity. 
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PABT  II. 

Of  the  Natural  Beauty  of  Forms. 

The  most  obvious  definitioQ  of  Foem,  is 
diat  of  Matter,  bounded  or  circumscribed 
bj  lines.  An  no  strai^t  line,  however, 
can  include  Matter,  it  follows,  that  the  .only 
lines  which  can  constitute  Form,  must  be 
either,  Istj  Angular  Lines,  or  idly^  Curved 
or  winding  Lines.  !Every  Form  whatever 
must  be  composed  either  by  one  or  other 
of  these  Lines,  or  by  the  Union  of  them. 

When 'Forms  are  composed  by  one  of 
these  lines -solely ,  they  may  be  termed  Sim- 
ple Forms.  When  they  are  composed  by 
the  Union  of  them,  they  may  be  termed 
Complex  Forms. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  first 
consider  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  Beau- 
ty of  Simple  Forms,  and  then,  what  consti- 
tutes the  Beauty  of  Complex  Forms. 
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Simple  Forms  then  may  be  considered  as 
described  either  by  angular  or  winding 
Lines*  These  difiereat  Forms  seem  to  me 
to  be  connected  in  our  minds  with  very  dif- 
ferent AssociatiMis,  or  to  be  expressive  to 
US  of  very  different  Quailities.  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  mention  some  of  diese^  .without 
pretending  to  a  complete  enumetalioni. 

l^  The  greater  part  of  those  bodies  in 
Katore,  which  possess  Hardness^  Strengtb, 
or  Durability,  are  distinguished  by  angular 
FortQs,  The  greater  part  of  those  bodieii 
on  the  contrary,  which  possess  Weaknen, 
Fragility  or  Delicacy,  are  distinguished  bjr 
winding  or  curvilinear  Forms.  In  the  Mi- 
neral Kingdom,  all  Rocks,  Stooes,,  and 
Metals,  ,the  hardest  and  most  durahk  bodies 
we  know,  assume  universaEy  angular  Foroois. 
In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,,  ali  straog 
and  durable  Plants  are  in  general  dis- 
tiogaisbed  by  simikur  FormsL  The  fee- 
bler and  more  delicate  race  of  *  Vegetables, 
on  the  contrary^  are  mostly  distingiiiBlied 
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by  winding  Forms.  In  the  Animal  King- 
dom, in  the  same  manner,  strong  and  power- 
ful Animals  are  generally  characterized  by 
Angular  Eorms:  feeble  and  ddicate  Ani-* 
mals  by  Form^  of  the  contrary  kind.  Iti 
consequence  of  this  tery  general  connec* 
tion  in  Nature,  these  di£Ferent  Forms  be- 
fX)me.earpres8ive  to  us  of  the  different  quali* 
tiei  of  Strength  and  DeHcacy* 

2«  In  all  those  bodies  which  have  a  pro- 
gress^ or  which  grow  and  decay  within 
our  own  observation,  the  same  character 
of  Form  is  observable.  In  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  the  in&ncy  or  yonth  of  plants  is, 
in  general,  dntinguished  by  winding  Fornis. 
The  infancy  and  youth  of  animals  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  distinguished  by  winding  or 
sopentine  Forms;  their  mature  and  per- 
fect age,  by  Forms  more  direct  and  angular. 
In  consequence  of  this  connection,  Forms 
of  the  first  kind  become  in  such  cases  ex- 
pressive to  us  of  infancy,  and  Tenderness, 
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and  Ddicac J ;  and  thoseof  the  second  kind, 
of  Maturity,  and  Strength,  and  Vigour. 

3.  Beside  these  very  obvious  Associa- 
tions, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  from 
the  Sense  of  Touch,  angular  Forms  are  ex- 
pressive to  us  of  Roughness,  Sharpness, 
Harshness ;  winding  Forms,  on  the  contra- 
ry, of  Softness,  SnK>othness,  Delicacy,  and 
Fineness;  and  this  connection  is  so  per- 
manent, that  we  immediately  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  these  qualities,  when  the  bodies 
are  only  perceived  by  the  £ye.  There  is  a 
very  strong  analogy  between  such  qualities 
as  perceived  by  the  Sense  of  Touch,  and 
certain  qualities  of  mind ;  ah  in  all  lan- 
guages such  qualities  are  expressed  by  terms 
drawn  from  the  perceptions  of  the  external 
sense.  Such  Forms,  therefore,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  Eye,  not  only  lead  us  to  infer 
those  Qiaterial  qualities  which  are  perceived 
by  the  Sense  of  Touch,  but  along  with  these, 
to  infer  also  those  qualities  of  mind,  which 
from  analogy  are  signified  by  such  quali- 
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ties  of  matter,  and  to  fed  from  tbem  some 
degree  of  that  Emotion  which  these  disposi* 
tions  of  mind  themselves  are  fitted  to  pro- 
duce. The  e{Hthets  Bold,  Harsh,  Gentle, 
Delicate,  are  universally  applied  to  Forms; 
In  all  languages  figurative  expressions  of  a 
similar  kind  will  be  found ;  and  whoever 
attends  either  to  his  own  feelings,  or  to  the 
meaning  which  men  in  general  annex  to 
such  wocds  in  applying  them  to  Forms,  will, 
I  believe,  be  convinced,  that  the  Emotion 
which  they  signify,  and  are  intended  to 
signify,  is  founded  upon  the  associated 
qualities,  and  very  different  from  the  mere 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensation  which 
the  material  qualities  alone  convey. 

4.  Ilie  observations  which  I  have  now 
made,  relate  principally  to  simple  curves. 
Of  to  Forais  in  which  a  single  curvature 
takes  place;  as  the  curve  of  the  weeping 
Willow,  of  the  young  shoots  of  Trees,  of 
the  stem  of  the  Tulip,  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.    There  is  another  species  of  Form, 
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Cttnmooljr  distiDguishad  by  the  name  of 
the'  winduag  or  serpeadiw  Foml^  m  which 
different  curves  take  places  or  ia  which  a 
QODtinued  Line  winds  into  saneral  Cuiu 
yatures.  With  this  Form,  I  apprehend  we 
have  anothert  and  a  very  important  Asso* 
ciation,  I  mean  that  of  Ease^  From  what 
cause  this  Association  arises,  I  will  not  notr 
stop  to  inquire ;  but  I  conceive  every  one 
must  have  obs^ved,  that  whaever  we  find 
Vegetablesi  or  any  other  ddicatef  or  attenu« 
ated  body  assume  such  a  Form,  we  are  ioi^ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  of  its  being 
easy,  agreeable  to  their  nature,  cmd  free 
from  force  or  constraint.    On  the  contmiy, 

when  such  bodies,  in  the  line  of  their  pro* 

» 

gress,  assume  angular  Fomis,  we  have  a 
strong  impression  of  the  operation  of  ibrce^ 
of  something  that  either  prevents  them  Scorn 
their  natural  direction,  or  Uiat  constrains 
them  to  assume  an  unnatural  one.  That 
winding  Forms  are  thus  expressive  to  us  of 
Volition  and  Ease,  and  angular  Forms  of 
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tiie  operalion;  of  Force. or  CoDstrakU;»ta(^ 
pears  from  a  isir^lar  circumstance  in  t^ai>* 
gmgd^  viz.  That,  io  general^  all  the  former 
diuections  are  fexpresaed  by  verbs  in  the  ao^ 
tive  voice ;  a  River  winds»  a  Vine  wrea|;be9 

ft 

itself  about  the  £10K  a  Flower  bendai  <&o# 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  directiQn9  oC 
the  latter  kind  are  expres^.  in  gen^r^l  by 
the  passive  voice  of  verbs^  il  believe,  Also,  I 
may  appeal  to  the  observation  of  the  r^adei?, 
whether  from  the  winding  of  a  Biv^r,  of 
the  Ivy,  or  of  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,: be 
has  not  an  impresston  of  Ease,  of  Fi;e^ 
dom,  of  something  agreeable  to  the  object ; 
and  whether,  in  the  contrary  Forms  in  such 
cases,  he  has  ikA  an  impresakm  of  uaeasi* 
ness,  from  the  eonviciion  of  Force  having 
been  applied,  or  some  obstaele  having  oc« 
curred,  to  constrain  them  to  assume  a  direc- 
tion unnatural  to  them.  In  general,  there^ 
fore,  I  apprehend,  that  winding  or  serpen^ 
tine  Forms  are  expressive  to  us  of  Ease, 
and  angular  Forms  of  force  or 
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Sufih  ^eem  to  me  the  principal  Atssociaticms 
we  liave  mth'tbe  great  division  of  Simple 
Ft>nh9  ;  Winding  Forms  being .  expresive 
to  us  of  Fineness^  Delicacy,  Ease ;  and  an- 
gular Forms  of  Strength,  Roij^hness,  and 
in  some  cases  of  the  operation  of  Force  or 
Constraint* 

All  Fomis,  as  perceived  by  the  Eye,  are 
constituted  by  «Lanes ;  and  their  Beauty  is 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  these  consti- 
tuent parts.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  in* 
quire^  whether,  from  su^h  Associations,  any 
general  principles  can  be  formed,  which 
may  direct  the  Artist  ia  the  invention  of 
beautiful  Forms,  by  determining  the  cha- 
racter and  expression  of  lines. 

Lines  differ  either  in  regard  to  their  Na« 
ture,.or  their  Direction. 

1.  liines  differ  in  regard  to  their,  nature 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  their 
Consistence  or  Strength.  Strong  and  vi- 
gorous lines  are  expressive  to  us  of  Strength 
and  Stability  when  perpendicular;  and  of 
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some  degree  of  harshness  w  roui^ess  when 
horizontal,  or  in  an  oblique  direction.  Fine 
and  faint  Lines  are  expressive  to  us  of 
Smoothness^  Fineness,  Delicacy.  In  any 
given  number  of  straight  Lines,  that  is  al- 
ways most  beautiful  which  is  .finest»  or 
which,  while  it  preserves  its  continuity,  has 
the  appearance  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
matter  employed  in  the  formation  of  it 
Hence,  in  every  subject,  either  of  Art  or 
Nature,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
Beauty  of  delicate  outline. 

S.  Lines  differ  in  their  direction  in  two 
ways.  They  are  either  Even  or  Unei^en, 
that  is^  Straight  or  Irregular.  Irregular 
Lines  differ  again,  they  are  either  in  Angles 
or  Curves^ 

1.  Even  Lines  are  expressive  to  us  of 
Softness  and  Smoothness* 

2.  Uneven  Lines  are  either  Angular  or 
Winding. 

Angular  Lines  are  expressive  of  Harsh^ 
ness^  Roughness,  &c. 
vofc  I.  y 
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Winding  Lines  of  Pliancy,  Delicacy, 
Ease,  &c. 

The  i^al  and  actual  Beauty  of  Lines  will 
be  found  to  correspond  to  those  Assoda* 
tions ;  and  those  are  in  fact  the  most  beau- 
tiful which  have  the  most  pleasing  or  affect- 
ing Expression. 

1.  Strong  and  Even  Lines  express 
Strength  and  Smoothness.  They  have 
therefore  a  degree  of  Beauty.  Fine  and 
Even  Lines  express  Delicacy  and  SQU)Oth- 
ness*  I'hey  are  accordingly  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  former* 

3*  Strong  and  Angular  Lines  express 
Strength  and  Harshness.  They  are  there^ 
fore  very  seldom  beauliiul.  Fine  and  An^- 
gular  Lines  express  Delicacy  together,  v^ith 
Roughness.  They  are  beautiful  therefore 
only,  when  the  expression  of  Delicacy  pre- 
vails over  the  other.     , 

3.  Strong  and  Winding  Lines  express 
Strength  and  Gentleness  or  Delicacy. — 
Their  eftect  is  mutually  destroyed,  and  they 
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are  accordingly  indifFereDt^  if  not  unpleas* 
iog.  Fine  and  Winding  Lines  express  De- 
licacy and  Ease.  They  are  accordingly  pe- 
culiarly beautiful. 

4.  The  least  beautiful  Lines  are  Strong 
and  Angular  Lines.  The  most  Beautiful, 
Fine  and  Winding  Lines. 

Considering  therefore  Lines  in  this  ab- 
stracted view,  and  independent  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  bodies  which  they  distinguish,  it 
seems  very  natural  to  conclude,  That  those 
Forms  will  be  the  most  beautiful  which  are 
described  by  the  most  beautiful  Lines,  and 
that,  of  consequence,  the  Serpentine  or 
winding  Form  must  necessarily  be  the  most 
beautiful.  It  was  this  view  of  the  subject 
which  seems  to  have  influenced  Mr  Ho- 
gartb,  in  the  opinions  which  he  published 
ia  his  Analysis  of  Beauty.  He  saw  clear- 
Ij)  and  his  art  afforded  him  continual 
proofs  of  it,  that  the  Winding  Line  was  of 
all  others  the  most  beaulifuL  He  conceiv- 
ed therefor^  that  all  Forms  must  be  beau- 
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uM  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of 
this  Line  in  their  Composition;  and  his 
opinion  falls  in  so  much  with  the  general 
observation  of  Mankind,  that  it  has  been 
yery  miiversally  adopted. 

If,  howeVer,  the  observationis  which  I 
have  made  upon  the  different  expressions 
of  Forms  are  just ;  if  the  Winding  or  Ser- 
pentine Form  is  beautiful,  not  of  itsdf,  and 
originally,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Asso- 
ciations we  connect  witli  it,  it  ouglit  to  fol* 
low,  that  whenever  this  Association  is  de- 
stroyed^ the  Form  should  be  no  longer 
beauiitul,  and  that  wherever  the  same  As- 
sociations are  connected  with  the  contrary 
Form,  that  Form  should  then  be  fell  as 
Beautiful. 

That  this  is  actually  the  case,  I  shall  dow^ 
endeavour  to  shew  trotn  several  very  fami* 
liar  illustrations. 

1*  If  such  Forms  were  in  diemselves 
Beautiful,  ii  is  reasonable  to  think  that  this 
sbo«ild  be  expressed  in  JLaOgilage^  dund  that 
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the  circumstance  of  the  Form  shoafd  be  ash 
signed  as  the  cause  of  our  Emotion.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  such  Forms  are  beautiful  from 
their  being  expressive  of  particular  Quali- 
ties, it  is.  equally  reasonable  to  think,  that, 
in  common  language,  this  expression  should 

be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  fimolion. 

» 

That  the  latter  is  the  case,  cannot,  1  think, 
well  be  disputed.  No  Man,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  the  Beauty  of  any  Form,  unless 
he  has  some  Theory  in  his  Mind,  thinks  of 
ascribing  it  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Fonn,  or  of  describing  its  Beauty  to  other 
People,  as  consisting  in  this  Form.  The 
temis,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  generally 
used  upon  these  occasions,  are  such  as-  si^ 
nify  some  quality  of  which  the  Form  is  ex- 
pressive j  and  the  epithets  by  which  the 
Beauty  of  the  Form  is  marked^  arp  such  as 
are  significant  of  these  qualiti^.  Among 
these  Qualities,  those  of  Gentleness,  Fine- 
ness or  Delicacy,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are 
the  most  remnrkable,  and  the  most  general- 
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ly  expressed  in  common-  Language.  In 
desciibipg  the  beautiful  Form&  of  Ground) 
we  speak  of  gentle  Declivities,  and  gentle 
Swells.  In  describing  the  beautiful  Fonns 
of  Water,  we  speak  of  a  mild  Current,  gentle 
FaUs,  soft  Windings,  a  tranquil  Stream.  la 
describing  the  beautiful  Forms  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  we  use  a  similar  Language. 
The  delicacy  of  Flowers,  of  Foliage,  of  the 
young  Shoots  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  are  ex<> 
pressions  everywhere  to  be  heard,  and  which 
everywhere  convey  the  beUef  of  Beauty  iu 
ih^se  Forms.  In  the  saine  manner,  in  those 
ornamental  Forms,  which  are  the  production 
of  Art,  we  employ  the  same  Language  to  ex* 
press  our  opinion  of  their  Beauty.  The  de- 
licacy of  a  Wreath,  of  a  Festoon,  of  Drapery 
of  a  Column,  or  of  a  Vase,  are  terms  univer- 
sally employed,  and  employed  to  signify  the 
reason  of  .our  admiration  of  their  Forms^ 

It  may  be  ol3seryed  al$o,  that  in  compar** 
ing  similar  Forms,  and  determining  wilb 
regard  to  their  beauty,  we  employ  the  same 
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language;  and  that  the  reason  Mre  assign 
for  our  preference  of  one  form  to  another^ 
is,  in  general,  from  its  superior  expression 
of  Fineness  or  Delicacy.    In  comparing 
two  Vases,  or  two  Wreaths,  or  two  Festoons, 
or  any  other  ornam^tal  Forms,  a  Person 
unacquainted  with  the  Theories  of  Philoso- 
phers, when  he  is  asked  the  reason  of  his 
prefi^encet  very  readily  answers,  because  it 
is  more  delicate;  but  never  thinks  of  as- 
signing any  circumstance  of  the  Form  it- 
self^as  the  Foundation  of  his  admiration. 
The  least  attention  to  the  common  language 
of  Mankind  on  such  subjects,  will  sufficient- 
ly shew  how  much  the  expression  of  deli- 
cacy determines  the  Beauty  of  all  ornamen- 
tal Forms.     In   describing  any    beautitul 
Form,  in  the  sanie  manner,  to  other  people^ 
we  usually  employ  the  same  language,  and 
thb  language  is  not  only  perfectly  under* 
stood,   but  immediately   also   conveys  to 
others  the  conception  of  the  Beauty  of  this 
Forai,    If  we  were  to  describe  the  most 
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beautifiil  Vase  in  technical  terms^  and  ac- 
cording to  the  disUognished  characteristics 
of  its  Form,  no  one  but  an  Artist  would 
have  any  tolerable  concq^tion  of  its  Beau- 
tj ;  but  if  we  w^^e  simply  to  describe  it,  as 
peculiarly  delicate  in  all  its  paris,  I  believe  it 
-would  leave  with  every  one  the  impression  of 
the  Beauty  of  its  Form.  If,  however,  there 
were  any  original  and  independeDt  Beaotj 
^n  particular  Forms,  the  description  of  this 
Form  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  convey  the 
idea  of  its  Beauty,  and  the  circumstance  of 
Ub  delicacy  or  Finenesis  would  be  as  little 
able  to  convey  this  idea,  as  that  oiiSA  Colovut. 
'  I  shall  only  farllier  observe  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  language  and  opcaions  of 
Children,  and  of  common  People,  ate  in- 
coosielent  with  the  notion  of  Jtny  origioal 
or  absolute  Beauty  in  any  particular  fioraw. 
Every  Form  is  beautiful  u>  Childfen  that 
distingtHBhes  objects  wliicb.  they  love  o£ 
take  pleasure  in ;  and  so  far  are  lhey,<ir  the 
common  People,  from  having  any  a 
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ibn  of  the  abstract  Beauty  of  any  peculiar 
Forais^  that  it  is  vary  seldom  they  clMtin- 
giiBk  between  the  Forin  and  the  subject 
£)imed»  Of  feel  any  other  Emotion  from  it^ 
than  a&  it  is  expressive  to  them  of  the  qua- 
lities of  die  object  distinguished  by  that 
Form.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  w<Te  any 
original  and  independent  Beauty  in  .any 
peculiar  Form,  the  preference  of  this  Form 
would  be  early  and  decidedly  marked,  both 
in  the  language  of  Children,  and  the  opir 
moos  of  Mankind. 

As  theire  appears,  th^efore,  to  be  no  Form 
which  is  peculiarly  or  solely  beautiful^  and 
as  in  winding  or  curvilinear  Forms,  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  Language  seems  to-  ascriJae 
this  Beauty  to  their  expression  c^  Delicacy, 
and  not  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  Form 
its^,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  Beauty 
of  such  Forms  arisea  from  tliis  expression, 
and  not  from  any  original  fitness  in  such 
Forms  to  excite  this  Emotion.    . 

2.  Wheal  this  Association  is  destroyed^ 
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or  .hen  wnding  or  c.rvUi.e»  Fom»  «»« 
to  be  expressive  of  Tenderness  or  Ddicacy 
- 1  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  they  cease 
also  to  be  felt  as  beautiful.  The  origin  of 
our  Association  of  Delicacy  with  snob 
Forms  arises,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
from  our  genefal  experience  that  bodies  of 
such  a  kind  are  distinguished  by  *  such 
Forms.  This  Association  therefore  will  be 
destroyed,  when  such  Forms  are  given  to, 
or  assumed  by  bodies  of  a  contrary  kind. 

The  greater  part  of  beautif&i  Forms  in 
Nature,  are  to  be  foiAid  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  in  the  Forms  of  Flowers,  of  Fo- 
liage, of  Shrubs,  and  in  those  assumed  by 
the  young  Shoots  of  Trees.  It  is  £tom 
them,  accordingly,  that  almost  all  those 
Forms  have  been  imitated,  which  have  been 
employed  by  Artists  for  the  purposes  of 
Ornament  and  Elegance:  and  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reviewing  these  diff»ait 
ornamental  Forms,  will  find  that  they  are 
almost  invariably  the  Forms  of  such  Vego- 
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taUeSy  or  of  such  parts  of  Vegetables,  as  are 
distinguished  by  the  Delicacy  and  Tender- 
ness of  their  Texture* 

There  are  many  parts,  however,  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  \vhich  are  not  di&- 
tioguished  by  this  character  of  Delicacy. 
The  steiu  of  some  species  of  Flowers,  and  of 
almost  all  Shrubs,  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  Trees,  are  distinguished  by  opposite 
characters,  and  would  indeed  be  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  Vegetation  if  they  were  not. 
In  these  subjects,  accordin^y,  the  winding 
or  serpentine  Form  is  very  far  from  being 
beautiful,  as  it  has  no  longer  its  usual  ex«- 
pression  of  Fineness  or  Delicacy. 

In  the  smaller  and  feebler  tribe  of  flowers, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  Violet,  the  Daisy,  or 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  bending  of  the 
stem  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  Form,  be- 
cause we  immediately  perceive  that  it  is  the 
consequence  of  the  weakness  ahd  delicacy 
of  Uie  flower.  In  the  Rose,  on  the  con- 
trary^  and  the  white  Lily,  and  in  the  tribe 
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e£  flowering  shrubs,  a  class  of  v^etables 
of  greater  strength,  the  same  Forni  assumed 
by  the  stem  is  felt  as  a  defect,  and  instead 
of  impressing  us  with  the  idea  of  Delicacy, 
leads  us  to  believe  the  operation  of  some 
force  to  twist  it  into  this  direction.  In  the 
young  and  feeble  branches  of  such  plants, 
however,  this  Form  is  again  beautiful,  when 
we  perceive  that  it  is  the  consequence  of 
the  delicacy  of  their  texture,  and  of  tlieir 
being  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the 
flower.  In  the  Vine  or  Ivy,  in  the  same 
manner,  tlie  winding  of  the  young  shoots 
and  feebler  branches,  constitutes  very  beau- 
tifbl  Forms.  In  the  direction  of  the  steq, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  Forms  are  felt  as  a 
defect,  as  no  longer  expressive  of  Delicacy, 
but  of  Force.  In  the  growth  of  the  strong- 
er vegetables,  as  of  Trees,  where  we  know 
and  expect  great  strength,  nothing  can  be 
90  far  from  being  beautiful,  as  finy  winding 
or  serpentine  Form  assumed  by  the  trunk. 
The  beautiful  Form  of  such  objects  is  of  so 
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very  diffbreat  a  kind,  that  it  tA  ia  the  oppo« 
site  Form  obly  that  we  percdve  it.  Iti '  ilie 
direction  of  the  branches,  the  same  chardc^ 
ter  is  expected,  and  a  similar  defect  would 
be  felt  in  iheir  assuming  any  regularly  wind-» 
ing  or  curvilinear  Form«  It  is  only  wlieo 
we  arrive  at  the  young  shoots,  and  that  only 
in  their  infant  season,  in  spring,  that  We 
discover  again  the  serpentine  Form  to  be 
beautiful,  because  it  is  then  only  that  we 
perceive  it  to  be  really  eitpressive  of  Ten- 
derness or  Delicacy*  Observations  of  this 
kind  are  within  every  person's  reach,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  that,  in  the  Vege** 
table  Kingdom,  the  winding  or  serpentine 
Form  is  no  longer  beautiful  than  white  it  is 
expressive  of  some  diqgree  of  Delicacy  or 
Fineness,  and  that  it  ceases  to  be  beautiful, 
whenever  it  ib  assumed  by  bodies  of  a  dil^ 
ferent  kind. 

All  the  different  bodies  which  constitute 
the  Mineral  Kingdom,  are  distinguished  by 
a  greater  degree  of  Hardne&s  and  Solidity, 
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than  is  to  be  found  in  any  otfaw  of  the  pn>« 
ductirais  of  Nature.  Suoh  bodies,  however, 
by  different  exertions  of  Art,  may  be 
moulded  into  any  ibrm  we  please ;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  serpentine  Eonn,  in  such 
ca3e^,  is  lost,  from  our  consciousness  of  the 
absence  of  that  Delicacy  which  in  general 
accompanies  such: .  Forms.  It  is  .possible, 
for  iostance,  to  imitate  the .  winding,  of  the 
Ivy, .  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  or  the  beau- 
tiful' curves  of  the  Rose  Tree,  in  Iron,  or  in 
any  Qjther  metal.  Il  is  possible  also,  to 
Qolow  such,  imitations  in  so  perfect  a 
maQqer,  as  at.  first  to  deceive  the  spectator. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  however,  the  moment 
we  are  undeceived*  the  moment  we  know 
that  the  subject  is  so  different  from  that 
vrhich  characlerixes  such  Forms  in  real  Na- 
ture, the  Beauty  of  the  Forms  is  destroyed, 
and  instead  of  that  pleasing  sentiment  of 
T^derness  which  the  delicacy  of  the  vege- 
table emtes,  a  sentiment  of  disappoint* 
ment  and   uneasiness   succeeds:    of  dis^ 
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uppointmeit,  from  the  absence  ofthaf  defi-^ 
cacy  which  we  generaMj  infer  from  ihe  ap-^ 
pearance  of  such  Forms ;  and  of  Uneasiness, 
from  the  conviction  of  Force  having  been 
applied  to  twist  the  subject  into  so  un« 
natural  directions.    If  the  same  observation 
is  further  pursued,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
in  general,  that)  wherever  the  delicate  Forms 
of  the   v^etable  world   are   imitated   in 
metal,  or  any^  other  hard  and  durable  sub- 
stance, the  character  of  the  Form  is  lost, 
and  that  instead  of  that  lively  Emotion  of 
Beauty,  which  we  receive  from  the  original 
Forms,  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content, from  the  seeming  in^pfopHety  of 
giving  to  such  durable  substances  a  charac- 
ter which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  undoubtedly,  cases 
in  which  curvilinear  Forms  in  such  subjects 
are  beautiful.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
this  takes  place  only  when  a  kind  of  adven- 
titious dehcacy  is  given  to  such  substances, 
and  of  consequence  the  same  character  is 
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retained  by  tlie  Form  WbtcU  ii^e  1mt6  goio- 
rally  associated  with  it  ia  real  Nature.  This 
effect  is  in  general  produOed  by  the  follow- 
ing  causes :  Ist^  Wh<}a  tbe;  qbftntity  of  oia^ 
ter  is  so  small^  as  to  overcoda^;  ow  sboaeof 
its  strength  or  durability :  and  SkUff^  Wbm 
the  workuiftdship  is  so  eKcbllent^.as.  to  pto^ 
duce  an  opinion  of  fifieness  or  delicacyt  in^ 
diCpendent  of  the  najture  of  the  subject  up- 
on which  it  is  employed.  In.  either  of  these 
cases^  such  Forms  may  be  beautiful,  though 
l^umed  by  the  hardest  or  idost  jduraUe  sub- 
stances. 

.  A  Bar  of  Iron,  for  inslancei  or  of  any  other 
metal,  may  be  twisted  by  force  into  the 
most  perfect  spiral  Form ;  b^t^  in  such .  a 
case,  the  couTictioa  t>f  ibrce  and  labour  de» 
stroys  altogethet  tbe.  beauty  of  tbe  geoeral 
Form.  Suppose  this,  bar  lengthened,  until 
it  becomes  as  slender,  as  the  wires  which  are 
made  us^  of  in  musical  instruments,  and  as 
delicate  as  such  wires  are,  and  the  Form 
immediately  beautifuL    The  same 
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bur  inay  be  bent  bj  foroe  idto  the  F<»ib  of 
any  given  curve.^  In  such  A  ease  the  curve 
is  not  beautiful.  Make  the  ^ame  experi- 
ment  with  a  chain  pf  iron,  or  of  any  other 
metai^  which  in  some  respecls  is  yielding 
and  pliant,  and  where  we  know  that  no 
force  is.  requisite  to  wake  it  assume  such 
Formst  and  the  owves  which  it  produces 
will  be:  found  ivecy  different  in  point  of 
Beauty.  The  imitation  of  any  vegetable 
ForiByin  the  same  manner^,  asithe  Vine,  or 
the  Rose,  m  any  kind  of  metal^  and  as  large 
as  it  is  foudd  in  nature,  would  be  very  far 
from  being  beadtifiil.  Tlte  imttaiion  of 
mch  Foons  in  Mi&iature^  and  in  Relief* 
whrai  the  chiaracter  of  the  substance  is  in 
some  measure  forgot  ifi  the  diminution  of 
its  quantity,  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  ex- 
tremdy  beantifuL  The  embellishments  of 
a  Vase,  or  of  an  Urn,  which  in  general  con- 
sist in  ibe  imitation  of  vegetable  Forma,  are 
beautiful,  boU»  from  the  diminution*  of  their 
si29e,  and  from  the  delicacy  of  their  work* 

VOL.  I.  z 
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inansliip.  If  either  €4  these  i^ircumstMOo 
were  waDting,  tf  thfcy  were  massy  in  ifa^r 
substance,  or  imperfect  in  their  execii- 
f ion,  I  af)prebend  a  proportioDable  degree 
pf  ifaeif  Beauty  would  be  fosi.  In  the  same 
manner,  although  none  cf  t^  ForaM  of  the 
greater  vegetables  afre  ^beautiful,  when  imi- 
tated id  jLhdr  full  suae,  taany^lf  the  smaller 
and  >  more  i  delicate'  [tian.es  tnay  foe  imitated 
with  propriety,  because  stich  imitatioiift  top* 
jpose  not  only  small  quantities  of  'UMtiler, 
but  great  accuracy  and  pesiection  *of  art. 

The'sarne  observation^  lAay  be  extended 
to  the  omamei^ts  of  'Architecture^ " '  These 
ornanse»ts  -Wing  executed  in  a  very  hand 
femd  durable 'Bubstantie,'  ate  in  fact  only 
foeautitu)  when  they^  appeat  but  as  minute 
parts  of  t!he  whole.  T^e  great  OMistituent 
parts  of  every  building  r-equins  4&recl  and 
lingular  ^litneb,  because  iti'  such  parte  ^^'i^ 
require  the  Expxe^sibn  f>f  Scabiiky  *  and 
IStrengtb.  I«  is  onfy  -ita  the  tninuie  and 
deiicatii  parti^' of  the  woik,'th«t  any;ki0d  of 
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ornafnent  J9  attHmpted  wHh  prf!pri(9ty ;,  aif^ 
whenever  ■8uch.oinaineDts.e:|ceed  :iii  sizc^ 
in  ibdr  quautily  bf  Diatter,  oc  in  the  promih 
oepce  of  their  Reliefs  that  proportion  whic)i 
in  point  of  lightness  or  delicacy  we  expect 
them  to  hM  with  respect  to  the  whol^  of 
the  building,  the  imitation  of  the  DE>ost  beai^ 
ti&l  V^table  Forms  does  jQot  preserve 
them  from  the  censure  of  cluiofiUkew  and 
Deformity.  A  baliiistrade  might  with  ^u(d 
propriety  be  finished  in  waving  lioeii 
but  certainly  would  not  be  beautiful*  A 
twisted  column,  though  affording  v^ery  plead- 
ing curves  to  the  £yei  h  acknowledged  to 
be  less  beauti&l  than  the  coaimofii<^ai)d 
regular  ^nci  li)  shorty  if  the.  serpmline 
Fomi  were*  the  only  Focm  of  Beajiil^,.k 
might  with  sufficient  propdely  he.  if^ra- 
dneed  into  a  great  number  of.the  oroanmf- 
tal  parts  of  Architecture.  The  fact  of  wbuifa 
every  person  maty  assure  himaelf^  that  subji 
Poems  are  beautiful  only  in  thoaei  paite 
whem  the  quantity  of  matter  is  minute^  the 
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Relief  stnall,  and  the  ^rbrkmansbip  more 
exquisite,  affords  a  gtitrng  presumptioni 
that  such  Porms  cease  to  be  beautiful,  when 
the  general  Association  we  have  with  them 
is  destroyed. 

It  is  the  same  limit  which  scfems  to  de- 
t^mine  the  Beauty  of  those  Forms  which 
are  exeicuted  either  in  wood  »or  plaster,  for 
the  ornament  of  our  houses.  Every  person 
inust  have  observed  in  old  houses^  t^  abso- 
lute deformity  of  those  figures  with  which 
the  roois  were  decorated ;  and  in  comparing 
them,  with  those  of  modem  times,  will  per* 
oeive  that  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter 
consists  in  the  greater  delicacy  of  the 
Forms,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  perfection 
of  tlie  execution.  In  both,  flowers  and  fo» 
Uage  are  imkated ;  but  in  the  one  in  full  Re* 
lief,  and  upon  a  scale  sometimes  greater  than 
that  of  Nature.  In  the  other,  with  the  sim- 
plest Relief^  and  the  finest  iines,  that  are  con* 
sistcnt  with  the  preparation^  of  the  subject 
The  terms,  accordingly,  by  which  we  ex- 
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press  (Mir  contempt  or  our  admiration  of 
them^  are  those  of  Heaviness  or  Lightness, 
termS'  which  in  this  sobject  are  synonymous 
with  Massiness  or  Delicacy.  The  subjects, 
however,  are  the  same,  and  no  other  circutu- 
stances  intervene,  but  the  superior  delicacy 
of  the  Forms,  and  the  greater  accuracy  of 
the  workmanship. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digres- 
sion, if  I  were  to  enter  into  any  detail  on 
these  subjects.  The  hints  which  I  have  of- 
fered^ may  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to  satisfy 
himself  by  his  own  observation;  that  the 
winding  or  curvilinear  Form  is  beautiful 
only  in  those  subjects  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  softness  or  delicacy  of  texture ;  that 
in  substances  of  a  hard  and  durable  nature, 
it  in  general  ceases  to  be  beautiful ;  and 
that,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  found  to  be 
beautiful,  it  arises  from  that  adventitious 
delicacy  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  which  is  pro- 
duced, either  wiien  the  quantity  of  matter 
employed  is  so. small  as  to  overcx>me  our 
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Opinion  of  ito  strength  or  diirabiiiftyf  or 
when  the  workmanship  is  so  exceltentv  u 
to  bestow  oo  the  subject  a  character  of 
Delickcy  which  does  not  pi'operlj  belong 
to  it.  If  in  this  manner  it  is  found,  tbat 
when  ihe  Associatioh  is  destroyed ,  ihe  cur- 
viUnear  Fcftn  ceases  to  be  beaatiful^  it  h 
obvious,  that  this  Beauty  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  Form  itself,  but  to  the  quality  of 
which  it  is  expressive. 

3.  As  the  Beauty  of  the  winding  or  cur- 
vilinear Form  is  thus  desu^oyed,  when  those 
Assodafions  of  Tenderness  and  of  Ddicar 
cy,  which  we  in  general  connect  with  it, 
are  dissolved,  so,  in  the  same  nianner,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  all  other  Forms, 
when  they  have  this  character  or  ezpressioo, 
are  considered  and  fdt  as  beautiftil.  K 
there  is  any  Form,  or  species  of  Fofins, 
whibh  is  fitted  by  the  constitutioii  of  our 
nature  imndediately  to  eitcite  the  £motion 
of  Beauty,  siijdindepende»t  of  all  Ai^ocia* 
tion^  it  is  obvious,  that  theie  never  coaU 
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ha^e  been  a  doabc  upon  the  s«il:9ecl :  and 
that,  in  every  class  of  objectis,  we  should 
ha?e  been  as  abJe  td  point  out  the  beauti^ 
fill  Form,  as  to  point  out  its  Colour  oo 
Smdt  The  fact  is,  however,  that  'm  noi 
class  of  objects  is  there  any  such  peirmaneDt 
Form  of  Beauty ;  and,  besides  the  disagree^* 
meht  of  different  ages  and  nations  in  thei 
Beaatj  bf  Forms,  every  man  must  have 
perceived,  in  the  courae  of  his  experience^ 
that  ererj^  ^aieral  rale  on  this  subject  is 
liaUe  to  innumerable  excepuons^  and  that 
tbeire  is  no  one  Form^  or  species  of  Form, 
which,  to  the  exclusion  of  allot^rs,  de« 
manda  and  obtains  admiration/ 

That  angular  Forms,  accordingly,  are 
also  beautiful,  when  they  are  expressive  of 
;^of  Tenderness,  of  Delicacy,  or 
affecting  qualities,  may  perhaps  ap^ 
pear  from  the  consideration  of 'the  following 
instances. 

In  the  Vegetable  World,  alth6ugh  it  k 
generally  true  that  winding  Forms  are  thosie 
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that  aie  assumed  by  yoang,  or  feeble»  or 
deUcale  plantBy  jet  thi»  rule  is  far  frbm 
being  uuiform,  and  there  are  many  instan- 
ces of  similar  productions  being  distinguish* 
ed:  by  Porms  of  an  angular  kind.'  There 
are  accordingly  many  cases,  where  this 
form  is  considered  as  beautiful,  because  it 
is  then  expressive  of  the  same  qualities 
which  are  generally  expressed  by  Forms  of 
the  other  kind.  The  myrtle,  fbr  instance, 
is  generally  reckoned  a  beautiful  Form,  yet 
the  growth  of  its  stem  is  perpendicular,  the 
junction  of  its  branches  *  form  regular  and 
similar  angles,  and  their  direction  is  in 
straight  or  angular  Lines.  The  known  de- 
licacy, however,  and  tenderness  of  the  Vege- 
table, at  least  in  this  climate,  prevails  over 
the  general  ^  expression  of  the  Form,  and 
gives  it  the  same  Beauty  wljiich  we  generat 
ly  find  in. Forms  of  a  contrary  kind.  How 
much  more  beautiful  is  the  Rose  Tree  when 
its  buds  begin  to  blow,  than  afterwards 
when  its  fk> wers  are  full  and  in  their  great- 
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est  perfecnon  !  yet  in  this  first  ^itoation^  it^ 
Forai  has  much  less  windiag  surfade,  land  is 
nmch  more  composed  of  strai^t  lines  and  of 
aagleS)  than  afterwards,  when  the  weight  of 
the  flower  weighs  down  the  feeble  branches, 
and  descrilkis  th^  easiest  and  most  varied 
curves.  The  circumstance  of  its  youth, 
a  circumstance  ia  all  cases  so  affecting; 
the  ddicacy  of  its  blossom,  so  well  expres- 
sed by  the  care  which  nature  has. taken  in 
sorrounding  the  opening  bud  with  leaves, 
prevail  so  much  upon  our  Imagination, 
that  we  behold  the  Form  itself  with  more 
delight  in  this  situation^  than  .afterwards, 
when  it  assumes  the  more  general  Form  of 
ddicacy.  It  is  on  a  similar^  accoupt  that 
the  leaves  of  Vegetables  form  a  very  com-* 
mon,  and  a  very  beautiful  Decoration, 
though  they  are  less  distinguished  by  wind*- 
iog  lines,,  than  almost  any  other  phrl  of 
the  plants.  There  are  an  infinite  number 
of  the  teebler  Vegetables,  and  many  of  the 
common  grasses,  the  Forms  of  which  are 
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altogether  distinguished  by  :  {Amii06»  and 
straight  Lines^  and  where  there  is  not  a 
single  Curvature  through  the  whole^  jet  all 
of  which  are  beatitifuh  and  of  wUch  abo 
some  are  imitated  in  different  oroamdntal 
Forms  with  eicelleot  effect^  merdy  firodoi  the 
Fineness  and  Deticacy  of  their .  Textarc^ 
which  is  so  very  .striking  that  they  never 
faiH  when  we  attend  to  thiem^  toaffimi  us 
that  sentiment  of  interest  und  teadefbess, 
which  in  general  we  receive  fi'om  the  oppo- 
site Form.  There  are  few  things  in  the  Ve* 
getable  World  more  beautiful  than  the< 
Knotted  and  angular  stem  of  the  Balsam; 
merely  from  its  singular  transparency,  ^vhich 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at,  without  a  slroog 
impression  of  the  Fineness  and  Delicacy  of 
the  Vegetable.  Such  observ^ations  with  re- 
gard to  Flowers  or  plants,  every  person  has 
it  iniihis  power  to  pursue.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  individual  of  this  Kingdom, 
which  if  it  is  remarkable  for  its  Delicacy  or 
Tenderness,  is  not  also  considered  as  beau- 
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ufoi  ill  its  Form,'  whether  tbaf  form  be 
irindiog  or.  angular, .     .    .     ; 

It  deserves  ako  to  be  nsmarkedv  that  tbe 
Form  of  the  great  coostituent  parts  of  aH 
Vegetables,  whether  3tr6ng  or  ddtcaJfei.  ii 
nearly  tbe  same;  tbe  growth  of  the  stem 
aiid. the  direction  of  tbe  branches  bii^g  in 
both  alike,  and  in  both  also  either  Jo 
straight  or  in  angular  Lines.  It  is  lurinci-i* 
pally  in  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  ficst, 
in  the  ymmg  Shoots,  and  in  the  Foliage, 
that  ihey  deviate  from  tliis  Form^'  aad  m^ 
sume  winding  or  curvilinear  directions...  It 
is  in  these  parts  only,  as  I  have  bdbi3e.ob^ 
served,  that  we  discover  beautif44l  Forfns. 
In  tbe  class  of  feeble  or  delicate  Plaot^^  oh 
the  contrary,  the  forms  which  we  neglect 
in  the  first,  are  regarded  as  beautifiib;  he^ 
cavise  they  have  tliat  expressicm  which  is 
found  only  in. the  opposite  forms  of  the 
other.  The  same  form  has  thus  a  di&rent 
effect  from  the  difference  of  its  expression ; 
and  the .  straight  .Lines  aiid  angular  Jancf 
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tioDSi  which  are  merely  indifferent  in  the 
Elm  and  the  Oak,  are  beheld  with  delight 
in  the  Plant  or  the  Flower,  when  we  are 
convinced  t^at  they  are  accompanied  with 
Tenderness  and  delicacy.  t 

In  many  of  those  Arts,  where  the  Beau- 
ty of  Form  is  chiefly  consulted,'  the  s^ume 
drcumstanoe  is  observable.  In  all  of  them, 
the  Beauty  of  Form  is  principally  cliptra- 
mined  by  its  expression  of  Delicacy ;  but 
as  in  many  of  them  the  curvilinear  Form  is 
necessarily  less  expressive  of  this  quality 
than  the  angular  one,  it  is  accordingly  less 
beautifaL 

In  the  aianufacture  of  Glass,  for  instance, 
the  great  Beauty  Df  the  Form  is  in  proper* 
tion  to  this  expression.  Nothing  is  less 
beautiful  than  thick  and  massy  Glass, 
which,  frmn  its  quantity,  seems  intended  to 
compensate  for  its  Fragility.  Nothings  on 
the  contrary,  is  more  generally  beautiful, 
than  thin  and  transparent  Glass,  which, 
from  experience,  we  know  to  be  the  inost 
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deeisii^e  ^igii*  of  its  Delicacy  and  Weakness* 
In  such  a  manufietcture)  winding  Lioes  can^ 
not  be  observed  without  necessarily  incieafr- 
ing  the  qiiantity  and  thickness  of.  thema^ 
teiialy  aii4  oi  consequeaofe  .diminisbiBg  ita 
finen(3S8:aiid  Transparency.  Such  Fonns^ 
accordii^y^  are  less  beautiful'  than  those 
composed  of  more  direct  and  angular  Liaes, 
whiieb,  vifaile.  they  adniit  of  greater  traaspa* 
rency , .  exptess  also  greater  delicacy  ;an4 
fineness.  To  take  a  very  i6oakmon  instance : 
the  stalk  oCa  wine;Giass  might  with  equal 
ease  be  fashioned  uito  serpentine  or  wind** 
ii^  Forms»  as  into  the  angular  compartments 
in  which  we  genetally  find .  it ;  yet  I  am. 
maeh: deceived,  if  it  would  be  nearly  as 
beautiful,  because  these  Lines  could  not  ad** 
mit  of  that^appapent  fineness  of  surface/ or 
transpaceney  of  iiiatter^  wiiich  is  obtained 
by  its  angular  Divisions.  In  a  Lustre,  in 
the  same  manner,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  this  manufacture,  all  is  an- 
gul w.    The  Form  of  the  Prismt  one  of  the 
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most,  regular  anil  angular  of  alL  Fpnns^:  nb* 
tadns  every  where^  the  Festoons  even  aie 
ashlar,  and-  instead  of  any/winding,  or 
waving  Line^  the  whole  sudacaaiiip  broken 
mto,  a  thowand  little  Triangleis>;  ^ek  I :  con^ 
cei viB>  aO'  pef^on  will  dfny  its  i  iBeautT;  A 
Jjmire;  on '  the:  dther  hand,  compound! jof  the 
BMsi  beau(;ifdi  Curves^  aiad  studloiisly  varied 
mlp  she  most  w^Vkig  surface^  1  wcidid  not  be 
Qiearly  ao  *  beaattfuli;;  because /thp:  noqessa^ 
rjr  thi^ikness  which  it  would)  gilre.  to  the 
Glap»y  Mouldy  in  tkm  ca^e^  be  cxjprefeive  of 
Sitrengtfa  and  of; Solidity, ttnste^  of  iDeli^ 
cac^:and  woudd  dimmish) altogether  t\M 
ibie  Transpareniay,  wtiich^;iDi>tbia  mahufec- 
ture,  is  immediately  the  signtof  iTendemess 
and  Fragility.        •        .    >  • 

>The  same  obsenration  will  ^piy  t)o  the 
ttanufactuve  of  Bteei,  or  any  other  o/.did 
Metals.  The  greatest  expresaibn  of  Ddi^ 
eacy  which  a  hard  substance  iike  Steel  can 
Koeive,  is  fcom  tlie  Fineness  and.  Britiiancy 
of  its  surfoce.   It  drattinds,  of  consequenccj 


angular  Forms,  whibh,  by.  admitting  great* 
er  ptrktsion  of  f)oKsh,  6r^'  at  tea$t»  by  di8«> 
playing  it  better,  are  mom  beautiful  titan 
Curves,  \vliieh  require  both  greater  solidity 
and  bave  )eM  brilliancy.  A  sword  Hilt^  or 
a  watch  Chaki,  are  in^nitdy  finer  and  more 
beautiftil,'whe&  they,  are  composed  of  aii^i- 
lar  Ftmns^  than  when  they  are  composed 
of  Cisin^«  Ib  the  Forms^  which  are  given 
te  Jewds,'  thesamfe  rule  universally  obtains. 
The  ^hcacy  of  such  subjects  is  in  tbeir 
Brilliancy.  The  only  Fol-m  therefore 'that 
is  beautifdl:  in  them,  itf  that  which  displays 

There  is  no  object  of  this  kind,  in  whi6h 
Beauty  of  Form  is  more  generally  consult>- 
ed,  or  indeed  more  generally  found,  tban«ia 
the  difierent  articles  of  household  Furniture* 
Such  objects,'  by  being  composed  of  the 
uniform  material  of  Wood,  and  that  a  bard 
and  durable  one,  admit  of  httle  difference 
in  point  of  Delicacy,  but  in  the  Quantity, 

•  * 

^>r  in<  the  Form  which  is  given  to  thin  Ma- 
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teiiaJ.  With  regsuCd  td  Uie  firsVt^U.Furni- 
lure,  I  apprehends  )s  Beautiful  m  propor- 
tion to  the  smaUqesft  ofrijts^quanlitjf  of  Mat- 
ter, or  the  Fineness  or  J^^iesuiy  of  the  parte 
of  it/  Strong  and  Ma$»j  Furditure  is  every- 
where vulgar  and  .unpleasiog;  ^pd  thoughi 
in  point  of  utility^  we: pardoa  it4n  general 
use,  yet  wherevori.Wje  ^xp?qt  jBlegaoce  or 
Beauty,  we.naturaUy  look  for  Finen^  and 
Delicacy  in  iu  The  actual  Progress,  of 
Taste :ih  this  .41*11016  is  from  Stn^s^thtp 
DeJioacy.  Thti  6ni  articlea  of  F.unii(upe  in 
^viery  country  are.  strong  andi  $)il)sta|iti^» 
As  Taste  improves,  and  as  it  is  found  that 
JBeautyvi  ^s  wdl  as  utility,  may  be  consult- 
ed in  such  subjects,  ibeir  strength  and  soli- 
dity are  gradually  dimuHisbed;  UQtjl  at  last, 
.by  successive  ioiprovement,.  tj^j^  progress 
terminates  in  that  last  degree  pf  Delicacyi 
and  even  oif  Fragility,  which  is  consistent 
either \^ilh  the  nature  of  the  Workmanship 
or  the  pjieservatioo  of  the  Subject.  . 

In  this  progress  it  is  discovered^  that 
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where  the  material  which  is  employed  is 
hard  and  durable^  the  greatest  delicacy 
which  can  be  given  to  theFarm,  is  lalher 
ia  the  tise  of  direct  and  angukr  lines,  than 
in  winding  and  serpentine  ones ;  and  dlieS^ 
\j  from  the  reason  I  have  before  mtotibned^ 
that  Curves  cannot  be  employed  without  a 
proportionable  and  very  obvicus  increase 
of  Solidity,  and  by  these  means  destroying 
in  a  great  measure  the  expression  of  Deli- 
cacy. Whoever  will  look  into  any  oi  those 
books,  which  have  made  us  acqueunted  with 
the  Forms  of  Greeian  or  Roman  Furniture^ 
ia  their  periods  of  cultivated  Taste,  will  per-- 
ceive^  accordingly,  that  in  scarcely  any  of 
them  is  die  winding  or  serpentine  Porm 
observed ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lightest  and  most  beautiful  of  them,  are  al« 
most  universally  distinguished  by  straight 
or  angular  Lmes,  and  by  the  utmost  posi- 
sible  diminution  of  Solidity,  that  is  consist- 
ent either  with  convenience  or  use.  What 
is  therfe,  for  instance,  more  beautiful  in  this 
roL.  I.  A  a 
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[j  th&n  the  Fqiixi  of  the  anoient  Tripod* 
in  tbei  best  periods  of  Roman  Taste  ?    The 
feet  gradually  lessening  to  the  end,  and 
converging  as  they  approach  it ;  the  plane 
of  the  table  placed,  with  little  omameQli 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  feet ;  and  the 
•whole    appearing  to    form    an    imperfect 
triangle,  whose  base  isf  above..    There  is 
scarcely,  in  such  a  subject,  a  possibility  of 
contriving  a  more  angular  ForQi,  yet  there 
can  be  none  more  completely  .  beautiful : 
because  this  Form  itself  is  more  immediate- 
ly expressive  of  Delicacy^  than  almost  anj 
other  which. could  have  been  imagined: 
ihe  slightness  of.  the  whole  fabric,  tt^e  de- 
creasing proportion  of  the  feet  as  they  de- 
scend  to  the  ground,  the  convergence  of  the 
^t  themselves,  and  the  narrotvness  of  the 
base  for  the  superstructure,  expressing  not 
only  the  utmost  degree  of  Delicacy  that  is 
coiDsistent  with  use,  but,  impressing  us  also 
with,  the  further  conviction  pf  the  neoessit; 
of  approaching  or  handling  it  witl^  tender- 
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ness,  fbr  fear  of  destroyifig  its  slight  Stabi* 
]itj.  '  From  this  elegabt  Model,  accordingl j, 
or  fMm  others;  ihf  which  the  same  principle 
obtains,  the  greater  part  of  the  moit  beautiU 
fal  *  articles  of  Modern  Furniture  ar^  iini- 
tatdd.  It  is  the  Form  which  prevails  in 
the  ebnstruction  of  Chairs,  Tables,  Sofas, 
BedfiJ&c.  and  it  is  the  Delicacy  Which  it  so 
wcil  expresses,'  that  bestows  upon  theqi 
the  gri^ater  part  of  their  BeaulyJ  The  ap* 
phc&tion  of  winding  or  serpentine  Lines,  or 
0^  tlie  iubre  general  Form  of  Beauty,  would 
tend  only  to  diminish  Uieir  effect,  by  be- 
stx^ng  upon  them  thie  appearance  of  a 
greafler  degree  of  Solidity,  and  thus  lessen- 
ing, instead  of  increasing,  the  expression 
whibh  is  the  cause  of  this  effect. 

In  tl)e  course  of  these  observations,  the 
Header  will  observe,  that  I  have  all  along 
gone  upo!»  the  supposition^'  that  thate  is  in 
reality  only  one  spiecie&  of  winding  or  cur- 
vDineair  ;fbrm ;  aind  that  I  have  confined 
ny  oHsitrvations  upon  their  expression  to 


•tikifjlQPlntUcliaia^terpfl'orm.  ^mf^iaa 
.]ciuM^9»  bowievbiv  that  such  Fimdisi  14^^^ 
p(9t  Npmty,  md  that,  the  number  qi^M- 
J&mt,  ewrvatures  that  ipaj  be  pro^uped  iiie 
.lUfPOst;  infinite*  Wfaoeyer  then  -will  t^ 
;tbe  trovlde  of  puisuiiig  1^  itivosti^^t 
.may,  I  thiok,  easily  md^y.  hmafiif^  ^ 
among  these,  there  isnion^  tuufont^yiini 
pamaneo^y  beautiful;  that  the sam^Qlvv^ 
which  is  beautiful  in  one  cas^  H  f«^  often 
not  beautiful  in  othen ;  and  that  in  aU  lOiiKs 
that,  cmratuie  is  the  meatbeaiUilN^'Xtliil^ 
48 .  most  ftUly  expressive :  9f  .  DeUoacjr. .  <v 
Ease  in  the  subject  which  it  di^D^ilifihBl> 
•As  FonuB  ni  thb  kind  differ  alsQki.thB 
number,  as .  well  as  in.  the  nature  ^  duv 
curvatures, .  he  will  peioeiye  aldo,  that  die 
same  dependence  upOtt  their  expres^ns 
continues ;  that  the  same  nilmbisc  of.  tm^ 
taxes  or  windiiigB  which  are  beautiful  'm.vw 
subject,  are  not  beautiful  in  Qthers::[iwl 
that  whenever  in  any  subject  &e  jgomtbtf 
of  wioduigg  exceeds  our  opinion  ^  Base  0t 


Jflwility,  it  from  that  period  becomes  uo- 
pleasing^  and  expressfive  otjij  of  F<hx»  or 
CoDBtmint  The  limits  whiph  I  must  pie- 
scribe  to  myself  in  these  observatiofls^  o- 
blige  tne,  in  tbisi  as  in  ev^y  other  part  of 
thraii  to  refer  much  of  the  illustmtion  wMch 
might  be  prodaced,  to  the  reader's  own  re- 
flfictbn  and  investigation* 

If  the  observations  which  I  have  o^w  ol^ 
fered  on  the  Natural  Beauty  of  Forms>  or 
that  Beauty  which  arises  from  the  cottier- 
^lioil  of  Form  iteelft  bejust,  we  may  per- 
hapsy  without  much  impropriety ^r^stiit  the 
felbwing  conclusions  on  the  subject.    .  ; 

h  That  the  Beauty  of  ^uch  Forms  apses 
fioiki  the  ^qualities  of  Fii)ene9s»  Delicacy^  or 
Sale,  of  which  they  ^re  ^xpnessive. 

2.  That  in  every  sub^iect,  that  Fprm  (whe- 
ther angnli^  or  civviJinear)  which  is  most 
ttprawive  of  these  qualitiesi  is  the  most 
beautiful  Form.    And, 

3.  That,  in  0»era^  the  curvilinear  or 
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i^iijdihg  Forni,  asniost  frequently  exptesfeive 
of  ^hese  qualities,  is  the  most  beautiful. 

With  regard  also  to  those  Arts  which  are 
employed  in  the  imitation  or  invention  of 
orhanj^ital  •  Forms,  the  following  observa- 
tions may  not  hk  without  their  use : 

<  1.  That  wherevet*  natural  forms  are  imi- 
tated, those  will  te  the  most  beautifiil, 
whidi  are  most  expressive  of  delicacy  bnd 
ease*  '   ^'  -      . 

it.  iTiat  wherever  new  or  arbitrary  forms 
are  invented,  that  form  will  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful wliich  is  composed  by  the  most  bea^uti- 
ful  line^,  or  in  other  words,  by  Mi^es  which 
have  the  most  pleasing  expressibn;    And, 

3.  That  wherever  the  subject  (yf  the  form 
is  of  a  hard  or  durable  nature,  that  form 
win  be  the  most  beautiful,  in  whi^h .  the 
smallest  quantity  of  matter  is  empl(^ed, 
and  the  greatest  delicacy  of  exectttioa  ex- 
erted. • 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  I  Jdave  al- 
together to  be  determined  by  the  observa- 
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Uon  of  the  reader.  I  shall  only  observe^ 
that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  out  of  consideraUon 
every  circumstance  of  design,  of  fitness,  or 
of  utility,  and  to  consider  forms  in  the  light 
only  of  their  appearance  to  the  eye,  with* 
out  any  relation,  either  to  aa  author  or  an 
end.  These  relations  ^as  will  be  sk^wn 
afterwards)  are  theifoundation  of  a  dptinct 
species  of  Beauty,  to  which  the  principles 
of  their  natural  Beauty  do  not  apply. 

Although,  however,  I  have  thus  been  led 
to  conclusions  different  from  those  of  Mr 
Hogarth,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  a  perfor- 
mance of  uncommon  ingenuity,  to  acknow- 
ledge, thai  the  principle  which  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  establish  in  his  analysis  of' 
Beauty,  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  J  us  test 
and  best  founded  principle  which  has  as 
jet  been  mantained,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  natural  Beauty  of  forms.  The  instances 
which  I  have  produced^  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  that  will  probably  occur 
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to  every  man  of  reflectioo^  seem  to  me  ygscf 
fttron^Iy  to  show,  that  the  pruy^iple  of  tke 
absolute  Beaut j  of  Serpeotioe  Fofins  k  to 
foe  eonsidered  only  as  a  gmemit  -panwpkf 
iul^t  to  many  exceptions ;  aiid .  that  not 
only^this  forni  is  beautiful,  fioin  bdng  iht 
sign  of  particular  iAtetesting  and  a^tiog 
qualities,  bijft  cbat^  ikct  also,  forms  of  the 
contoffy  kind  are  likewise  beautUblt  when 
they  are  0X|)re9sive  of  the  fame  qaalities. 
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MATERIAL  WORLD. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Qf  Forms. 


FART  III. 


Of  ike  Compositiofi  of  Farms. 

I. 
'The  preceding  observations  relate  altoge- 
ther to  Simple  Formst  or  to  such  Forms  as 
are  described  by  a  single  Line. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  are  few 
Forms  of  such  a  kind.    In  the  greater  part 
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appear  probable^  from  the  Sdiommg  c»- 
Bideratioiis : 

1.  I  conceive  it  xvill  be  fbund,  that  the 
union  of  such  qualities  is  felt  a3  betiitiftil, 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  object  itself 
has  some  determinate  Expression ;  and  that 
in  objects  where  na  such  geneisd  Expr^siioQ 
is  found,  no  Beauty  is  expected  in  tkor 
Composition^ 

In  the  present  case,  Uniibrmity  and  ¥»• 
nety  mean  Similarity  and  DisBamkirity  of 
Form*     Every  one  knows,  however^  that 
the  mere  union  of  Similarity  and  DisBimi- 
larity  does  not  constitute  a  beautiftil  FonoiL 
In  the  Forms  of  G  rounds  of  Water^  of  Vege- 
tables, of  Ornaments^  &c.  it  b  diflSkult  to 
find  any  instance  of  a  perfectly  Simple 
Form,  Of  in  which  Lines  of  difierent  d^ 
scripticHis  do  not  unite.    It  is  obvious^  how- 
ever, that  such  objects  are  not  beaotiM 
in  so  great  a  proportion,  and  that;  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  of  them  there  are  cases  where 
this  mixture  is  mere  confusion,  and  in  no 
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fbrmity  and  Variety^  to  produce  this  Emo^ 
tion.    '  '  .  ''  '       ■'■'».'•• 

That  the  Composition  of  Uniformity  and 
Variety  in  Forms  is  agreeable,  or  is  £tted 
by  the  constitution  of  pur  nature  to  excite 
an  agreeable  sensation  in  the  Sense  of  Sights 
I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute^  That  thesd 
qualities  are  also  capable  of  conveying  to 
as  very  pleasing  and  very  interesting  ex« 
pressionti,  arid  that  in  this  mailnerdiey  are 
felt  as- b^aqtifuli  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
in  the  nest  chapter ;  but  that  the  unioa  of 
such  material  qualrti^  as  perceived  by  thd 
£ye,  and  without  ^r^febence  to  any  Express 
sion,  is  not  in  itself,  and^s^tially  beaotif- 
ful,  is  obvious  from  thteifoilowing  consideca^ 
tions,  of  which  I  shall  devolve  the  illustration 
upon  the  reader  himself.  /.i-i 

1.  If  the  Composition  of  Uniibirmjty  and 
Variety  in  Forms,  were  in  itself  b^utiful,  it 
would  necessarily  folio w^  that  in  every*  c^ 
where  tins  Composition  was  iband^  the 
Form  would  be  beautifid.    The  greater  part 
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appear  probabtet  ^^om  the  foHowag  coi»- 
Biderations : 

1.  I  conceive  it  ^ili  be  fbund,  that  the 
union  of  such  qualities  is  felt  a3  beantifiil, 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  object  itself 
has  some  determinate  Expression ;  and  that 
in  objects  where  na  such  genoid  Expr^ion 
is  fo«md,  no  Beauty  is  expected  in  thdr 
Composition* 

In  the  present  case,  Uniformity  a&d  ¥»• 
nety  mean  Similarity  and  DisBinukirity  of 
Form.  Every  one  knows,  however,  that 
the  mere  union  of  Similarity  and  Dissimi- 
larity does  not  constitute  a  beautiftil  Fogdl 
In  the  Forms  of  Ground,  of  Water,  of  Vc^ 
tables,  of  OrnaOients,  &c.  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  instance  of  a  perfectly  Simple 
Form,  Of  in  which  Lines  of  difierent  d^ 
scriptioDS  do  not  nnite*  It  is  obvioos^  bow- 
ever,  that  such  objects  are  not  beaotiM 
in  so  great  a  proportion,  and  that;  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  of  them  there  are  cases  where 
this  mixture  is  mere  confusion,  and  in  no 
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se^eet  ixwsicl/etfed  a^  beauuAil.    If  we  : 
.qmie   farUner^    wjbat  is  the  circua)9iaQ 
wbieb    diatioguiahes    beautiful   obj^u 
these  kind»,  it  will  be  fouod^^  I  believe,  th 
it  is  some  ^%6mmaXfi  character  or  £xpK 
sion  which  tbej.haye  to  us ;  and  that  wlifi 
thb  £xpraB8ioa  is  once  perceiyed)  we  in 
mediately  Iciok  for,  and  expect  some  rds 
tAOtt  amoi^  tbe  different  parts  to  this  getie 
Tal>  chftiacter. 

It  is  almoat  impoasiblei  foi-  inataoce^^  fc 
find  any  Fonn  of  GroAmd  which  is  not  coav 
plex,  or  iD  which  dilSerent  forms  do  not 
mute.  Amid  a  great  extent  of  landscape, 
however^  there  are  few  spots  in  which  we 
are  sensible  of  any  beauty  in  their  original 
formation ;  and  wherever  such  spots  occur, 
they  are  always  distinguished  by  ^me  pro- 
minent character ;  the  character  of  Great- 
ness^  Wiklness,  Gaiety,  Tranquillity,  or  Me^ 
lanohcdy.  As  soon  as  this  impression  is 
made,  as  soon  as  we  feel  the  expression  of 
the  scene»  we  immediately  become  sensible. 
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that  the  different  Forms  which  compose  it 
are  saited  to  this  Character ;  we  perceiYei 
and  very  often  we  imagine  a  correspood- 
ence  among  these  parts,  and  we  say,  ac- 
cordingly, that  there  is  a  relation,  an  har- 
mony among  them,  and  that  Nature  has 
been  kind,  in  combining  different  circum- 
stances with  so  much  propriety,  for  the 
production  of  one  effect.    We  amuse  our- 
selves, also,  in  imagining  improvCTPients  to 
the  scene,  either  in  throwing  out  some  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  correspond,  or  in 
introducing  new  ones,  by  which  the  gen^ 
character   may   be  more  efiectually  sup- 
port^.    All  this  beauty  of  Composition, 
however,  would  have  been  unheeded,  if  the 
ficeoe  itself  had  not  some  determinate  char 
lacter ;-  and  all  that  we  intend,  by  these 
imaginary  improvements,  either  in  the  pre- 
servation of  greater  Uniformity^  or  in  the 
introduction  of  greater  Variety,  is  to  esta- 
bhsh  a  more  perfect  relation  among  the  dii^ 
ferent  parts  to  this  peculiar  character. 
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In  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  in  the  same 
manner,  every  man  knows,  that  the  mere 
Composition  of  similar  and  dissimilar  Forms 
does  not  constitute  Beauty ;  that  some  cha- 
racter is  necessary,  to  which  we  may  re* 
fer  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  ;  and 
that  where  no  such  character  can  be  creat* 
ed,  the  Composition  itself  is  only  conitision. 
It  is  upon  these  principles,  accordingly, 
that  we  uniformly  judge  of  the  Beauty  of 
such  scenes.  If  there  is  no  character  dis« 
cemible,  no  general  Expression,  which  may 
afford  our  imaginations  the  key  of  the  scene, 
although  we  may  be  pleased  with  its  neat* 
ness,  or  its  cultivation,  we  feel  no  Beauty 
whatever  in  its  composition,  and  we  leave 
it  with  no  other  impression  than  that  of  re- 
gret, that  so  much  labour  and  expense 
should  be  thrown  away  upon  so  confused 
and  ungratefiil  a  subject.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  scene  is  expressive,  if  the  general 
Fdmi  is  such  as  to  inspire  some  peculiar 
Emotion,  and  the  different  circwnstances 
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such  as  to  correspond  to  this  efibct,  or.  to 
increase  it»  we  immediately  coodude^  tliat 
the  Coiupoaition  is  good*  aod  yield  our^ 
selves  willingly  to  its  influence.  I^  lasdy^ 
amidst  such  a  scene,  we  find  circnmstaniceft 
introduced)  which  have  do  relation  to  the 
general  Espression;  if  Forms  c^  Gaiety 
and  Gloom,  Greatness  and  Ornament, 
Rudeness  and  Tranquillity,  &c.  are  ming* 
led  together  without  any  attention  to  one 
determmate  effect,  we  turn  with  iadignatioD 
frofflL  die  confusion,  and  conclude,  that  the 
Composition  is  defective  in  its  first  prin- 
ciplfis.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,'we  become 
sensible  of  the  Beauty  of  €ompositibn>  only 
when  the  scene  faaH  some  general  character^ 
to  which  the  diflfenent  Forms  in  Compose 
tion  can  refer;  and  determine  its^  Beauty 
by  the  effect  of  this  union  in  maintaining 
or  promoting  this  general  Expression.  The 
same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the* 
Forms  of  Wood  and  Water ;  bnt  I  mi- 
iingly  refer  the  deader  to  Mr  Whateiys  ex- 
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ladiekit  "  Observations  upon  Modern  Gaxw 
'*  df  ning/'  for  the  full  illustration  of  this  n^^ 
mark,  with  r^rd  to  the  different  otgects  of . 
natural  scenery. 

la  the  Vegetable  Wotld,  akoi  if  the  meie 
composition  of  Uniformity  and  Variety 
were  sufident  to  c&nstitute  Beauty,  it 
WOfuld  almost  be  impossible  to  find,  any  ii^ 
stance  where  Vegetable  Forms  should  not 
be  beautiful^  That  diis  is  not  the  case 
every  one  knows ;  and  the  least  attention 
to  the  language  of  Mankind  will  shew,  thiat 
wherever  such  Forms  ace  beautiful,  they 
are  felt  ias  characteristic  or  Expressive ;  and 
liiat  the  Beauly  of  the .  Composition  is  do- 
tenbined  by  the  same  .principle  whigh  re- 
gulates, our:  opinion  with  regard  to  theCooi- 
pooition  o£\  the  Forms  of  Gromd*'  The 
bcautifuL  Forms  wiiioh  we  oursdves  remark 
in  tins  kni^dom;  the  Forms  which  have 
been  selected  by  Sculptors  for  embellish- 
ment or  x>rnament,  by  Painters  for  the  e^* 
feet  of  landscape^  by  Poets  for  description 
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or/allusioDy  are  all  such  aa  have  some  deter* 
fxiioate  Expression  or  Association;  their 
Beauty  is  generally  expressed  by  epithets 
significant  of  this  Character ;  and  if  we  aie 
asked  the  reason  of  our  admiration,  we  iin- 
mediately  assign  this  Expression  as  a  reason 
satisfactory  to  ourselves  for  the  Beauty  we 
dbcover  in  them.  As  soon  also  as  we  fed 
this  Expression  in  any  Vegetable  Form,  we 
perceive  or  demand  a  relation  among  the 
different  parts  to  this  pecuUar  CharabteF. 
If  this  relation  is  maintained,  we  feel  io^ 
mediately  that  the  Composition  of  the  Foroi 
is  good.  We  shew  it  as  a  beautiful  instance 
of  the  operation  of  Nature,  and  we  speak 
of  it,  as  a  Form  in  which  the  utmost  har* 
mony  and  felicity  of  Composition  is  display^ 
ed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  different  parts 
do  not  seem  adjusted  to  the  general  diarao 
ter,  if  instead  of  an  agreement  amdng  these 
parts  in  the  maintaining  or  promoting  this 
Expression,  there  appears  only  a  mixture 
of  similar  and  dissimilar  partBi  without  aoy 
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^rrespondbnce  or  alliance,  we  reject  it  q.8 
a  confused  and  insignificant  Form,  without 
meaning  or  beauty.  If,  in  the  same  nian- 
D^,  the  general  Form  lias  no  Expression^ 
we  pass  it  by  without  attention,  and  with  a 
conviction,  that  where  there  is  no  Characlei: 
to  which  the  relation  of  the  different  piarbi 
may  be  referred,  there  can  be  no  propriety 
or  beauty  in  its  Composition. 

In  the  different  species  of  Vegetable^ 
which  possess  Expression,  and  which  con- 
sequently admit  of  Beauty  in  Composition^ 
it  is  observable  also,  that  every  individual 
does  not  possess  this  Beauty ;  and  it  is  the 
same  principle  which  determines  our  opi-* 
nion  of  the  Beauty  of  Individuals,  that  de- 
termines our  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  d}f« 
ferent  species.  The  Oak,  the  Myrtle,  the 
weeping-Willow,  the  Vine,  the  Ivy,  the 
Rose,  Sec  are  beautiftil  classes  of  Plants : 
but  every  Oak  and  Myrtle,  &c.  does  not 
constitute  a  beautiful  Form.  The  many 
physical  causes  which  a^ect  their  growthi 
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AffectBlsq  their  Expression ;  and  it  is  osij 
when  (hey  postess  in  purity  the  peculiar 
Character  of  the  class,  that  liie  individuab 
are  felt  BS  beautifbL  In  the  judgment  ac* 
oordingly  thai  we  form  of  this  Beauty,  we 
are  ^uniformly  guided  by  the  circumstance 
6f  their  expression*  Whea,  in  any  of  these 
instances^  we  find  an  accumulation  of 
Forms,  different  from  what  we  generallj 
meet  with,  we  feel  a  kind  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  however  much  the  Gomposidon 
may  exhibit  of  mere  uniform  and  Taried 
parts,  we  pass  it?  by  with  some  degree  of  in- 
dignation. When  the  discordant  parts  are 
few,  we  lament  that  accident  should  faa?e 
introduced  a  variety  which  is  so  prejodictal, 
and  we  atnuse  ourselves  with  fancying  how 
beautiful  the  Form  would  be,  if  these  parts 
were  omitted.  It  is  only  when  we^discover 
a  general  correspond^ice  among  the  diSer^ 
ent  parts  to  the  whole  of  the  diavacter; 
arid  percdve  the  uniformity  of  this  cba* 
racter  maintained  amid  all  theb  varieties, 
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thai  we  arc  fully  jsatbfiod  with  the  Beauty 
of  the  FofSD.  Ti|e  supenofity  of  the  pro 
ductioqs  of  l^cnlpttHre  and  Painting  to  their 
origiDab  |n  Natim,  altogether  cooaists  iii 
the  power  wbidh  the  Aitii»ta  have  to  coireeA 
these  accidental  defects^  in  keeping  out 
every  dccumatance  which  can  ioterrupt  the 
general  Expression,  of  the  subject  or  the 
Form,  and  ia  pcesenting*  pure  and  .unmiz^ 
ed,  the  Character  whigh  we  have  associated 
with  the  objects  in  real  Nature. 

The  same  observadon  extends  to  ev^y 
species  of  artificial  Form ;  but  the  pursuit 
of  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  very  lon^ 
and,  I  be.lieire,a  very  unnecessary  discussion. 
With  regard  to  this  subject^  I  shall  leave 
the  Reader  to  his  own  observation,  a^d 
shall  only  beg  of  him  to  reflect,  whether,  if 
the  Composition  of  uniformity  and  variety 
were  necessarily  beautiful,  every  species  al^ 
most  of  artificial  Form  would  not  be  found 
to  be  beaqtiful ;  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Beauty  of  Composition  is  not  perceived 

VOL.  u.  B 
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in  those  subjects  only  where  the  Form  itself 
has  some  Character  or  Expression,  or  where 
it  affords  him  some  distinct  principley  to 
which  the  ^relation  of  the  different  parts  may 
be  referred ;  and  whether  he  does  not  de- 
t^mine  the  Beauty  of  the  Composition,  by 
the  efiect  of  this  union  of  different  parts 
in  exciting  one  definite  Emotion  ?  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  remark,  that,  in  pursa« 
ing  such  observations,  itj  is  proper  to  leave 
out  every  consideration  of  design  or  of  uix- 
lity,  and  that  the  fittest  subjects  for  such 
experiments  are  ornamental  Forms,  or  those 
Forms  in  which  no  other  object  is  sought, 
than  the  mere  production  of  Beauty. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  observiDgi 
upon  this  subject,  that  whatever  is  the  source 
of  the  Beauty  of  complex  Forms,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  it  should  be  expressed  in 
language;  and  that  if  Uniformity  and  Varie- 
ty were  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  by  the 
constitution  of  our  Nature,  it  i»  leasonable 
to  think,  that,  in  describing  beautiliil  Forms, 
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such  qualitiea  should  be  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  their  Beauty.    If  I  am  not 
deceived^  however,   this  is  very  far  from 
bdng  the  case.    In  describing  such  objects, 
we  never  satisfy  ourselves  with  dktinguish- 
ing  them  by  such  characters,  and  if.  any 
.person  were  in  such  terms  to  describe  anj 
Form  to  ourselves,  we  should  be  at  as  great 
a  loss  as  ever,  with  regard  to  its  Beauty.    I 
apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  natu« 
lal  and  uniform  method  we  take  for  this 
purpose,  is,  first  to  convey  to  our  hearers 
the  idea  of  its  Character  or  Expression ;  and 
after  having  given  them  this  general  concep- 
tion of  it,  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  its  Com- 
position, and  endeavour  to  explain  to  them, 
with  how  great  propriety  the  different  parts 
are  accommodated,  to  preserve  and  to  pro- 
mote this  characteristic  Expression ;  and  if 
we  succeed  in  this  description^  we  never  fail 
not  only  to  be  understood,  but  to  convey 
also  to  those  who  hear  us,  a  perfect  belief  of 
the  Excdlence  and  Beauty  of  the  Composi- 
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tion.  If  the  mere  mixture  of  uQiformitj  and 
variety  were  beautiiiiU  independent  of  any 
relation  to  Expression,  all  this  natural  pro- 
cess could  never  take  place,  and  if  it  did, 
could  never  convey  any  opinion  of  Beautj. 
9. 1  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  differ 
ent  proportions  of  Uniformity  and  Variety, 
are  required  in  Forms  of  different  charac- 
ters ;  and  that  the  principle  from  which  we 
determine  the  Beauty  of  such  proportioq,  is 
from  its  correspondence  to  the  nature  of  the 
peculiar  £motion  which  the  Fora»  itself  is 
fitted  to  excite,  ^v&y  one  knows^  that 
s(Hne  Emotions  require  a  greaia  degree  toi 
unifcH^mity,  and  others,  a  greater  degree  of 
variety  in  their  objects ;  and  perhaps,  in 
gen^^l,  all  strong  or  powerful  Emotions, 
and  all  Emotions  which  border  upon  paiOf 
demand  uniformity  or  sameness,  and  ail 
weak  Emotions,  and  all  Emotions  which 
belong  to  positive  pleasure,  demand  variety 
or  novelty,  in  the  objects  of  them.  Upon 
this  constitution  of  our  Nature,  the  Beauty 
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of  C^mpositidfft  siSQms  chiefly  to  depend: 
dtld  the  judgment  we  form  of  this  Beauty 
appears,  in  all  ea^ei^^  to  be  determined  by 
the  correSpoddeii6e  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Compositiottdti  preserving  or  promoting 
the  peciiliar  Ejipfe^siott  by  which  the  object 
itself  is  distingiiifthi^d^ 

In  the  Forms  of  Ground^  for  instance^ 
there  is  very  dbviouily  fao  certain  propor- 
tion of  uniformity  and  variety,  which  is 
permahetitly  beautiful  The  same  degree 
of  uniformity  whicb  is  pleasing  in  a  scene 
of  Greatness  or  Melancholy^  would  be  dis«» 
agreeable  or  dull  in  a  scene  of  Gaiety  or 
Splendour*  The  same  degree  of  variety 
whidh  would  be  be&utiful  in  these,  would 
be  distressing  in  the  others.  By  what  rule, 
however,  do  we  determine  the  different 
Beauty  of  these  proportions  ?  Not  surely  by 
the  Composition  itself,  else  one  determinate 
Composition  would  be  permanetilly  beauti^ 
fill ;  but  by  the  relation  of  this  Composition 
to  the  Expression  or  Character  of  the  scene 
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by  its  according  with  the  demand  and  ex- 
pectation  of  our  Miods ;  and  by  its  being 
suited  to  that  particular  state  of  interest 
or  of  fanc^,   which  is  produced   by  the 
Emotion  that  the  scene  inspires.     When 
this  effect  is  accordingly  produced}  when  t)ie 
proportion  either  of  uniformity  or  variety 
corresponds  to  the  nature  of  this  Emotion, 
we  conclude  that  the  C!omposition  is  good* 
When   this    proportion   is  violated,  when 
there  is   more   uniformity  of  Expression 
than  we  choosje  to  dwell  upon,  or  m^^re  va« 
riety  than  we  can  follow  without  distraction, 
we  conclude  that  the  Composition  is  de- 
fective, and  speak  of  it  either  as  dull  or 
confused.    Whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  distinct  Characters,  which  the  Forais  of 
Ground  possess,  there  is  an  equal  number 
of   different   proportions   required  in  the 
Composition  of  them ;  and  so  strong  is  this 
natural    determination  *  of  the  Beauty  of 
Composition,  that,  after  admiring  the  Com« 
position  of  one  scene,  we  very  oftei),  in  a 
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few  minutes  afterwards^  find  equal  Beauty 
in  a  Composition  of  a  totally  different  kind> 
when  it  distinguishes  a  scene  of  an  opposite 
character. 

^  The  style  of  ^very  part  (says  Mr 
"  Whatdy^  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Obser- 
«  vations  upon  Ground)  must  be '  accom« 
^  modated  to  the  character  of  the  whole ; 
^  for  every  piece  of  groond  is. distinguished 
**  by  c«tain  properties  ;  it  is.  either.:  tame 
'*  or  bold^  gentle  or  rude,  continued  or 
^  broken ;  and  if  any  variety  inconsistent 
*^  with  these  properties  be  obtruded,  it  has 
*'  no  other  effect  than  to  weaken  one  idea, 
*^  without  raising  another.  The  insipidity 
^of  a  flat  is  not  taken  away  by  a  few 
^  scattered  hillocks ;  a  continuation  of  uh* 
'*  even  ground  can  alone  give  the  idea  of 
'^  inequality.  A  large,  deep,  abrupf;  Ixeak, 
*'  among  easy  swells  and  falls,  seems  at 
*^  best  but  a  piece  left  unfinished,  and  which 
^^ ought  to  have  been  softened;  it  is  not 
^  more  natural,  because  it  is  more  rude. 
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^  On  th^  Other  faindf  m  smaU  fiajs*  pofolidl 
<^  fornix  in  the  tsaAtt  of  rough  jMBsbapeD 
^^  grouudi  though  moie  elegant  than  ail 
^^  about  it^  is  generally  no  better  than  a 
^  patch,  itself  diagraced^  arid  disfiguring 
^f  the  scene.  A  thbusand  instancies/  itigbt 
<^  be  adddd,  to  shew,^  that  the  |»eTafliDg 
^  idea  ought  to  pervade  every  ^t,  so  fact 
*^  at  least  iodispenasblj^  as  to  ezcldde 
^  whatevte  distracts  it ;  Bnd  as  mucb  furthtf 
<*  ait  possible  to  accooDmodtite  the  character 
^  of  the  ground  to  that  of  ^le  scene  it  be- 
♦•  longs  to/' 

Aittr  observing  that  the  same  pfinciple 
ektends  to  the  proportion,  and  to  the  nany- 
ber  of  the  parts,  be  obbef  ves,  ^  I'hat  grdimd 
^  is  seldom  beautiftil  or  natuiial .  «^thotit 
^  vaiiety,  or  even  without  contrast;  and 
^^  the  precautions  which  have  been  given, 
^  ^Btend  no  fartheri  than  to  prevent  lanetj 
^^  from  degenerating  into  incdasistencyi 
^^  and  Contrast  into  contradiction.  Within 
*^  the  extremes  Natnce  su jiplies  an  iiiex- 
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<<  batetible  fuiid ;  asd  i^arietjr  thus  limked, 
^^aofkr  from  destroy iog,  improves  ibe.ge^ 
^^  nei^al  effect*  Each  distioguishjed  part 
<<  makes,  a  separate  impression ; .  and  all 
*^  bettrmg  tbe  same  stattop^  .all  conbarring  to 
^^  the  same  eod,  every  .one  is  an  additiotial 
^  support  to  tbe  prevailing  idea.*^--An  acctt>- 
*^  rate  observer  will  see  in  every  Form  seye- 
^  ral  oircumstaoGeSv  by  whith  it  is  distill^ 
'*  giBshed  from  every .  other.  If  the  scene 
«  be  mijid  and  quiets  be  will  place  Cogger 
^^  those  which  do  not  differ  widelyt  and  be 
^'  will  gradually  depart  from  the  similitude. 
^^  In  luder  scenes^  the  succession  will  be 
**  kas  n^ulaj*,  and  the  transitions  more  sud^ 
"  den.  Tbe  character  of  the  place  must 
'*  determine  the  degree  of  difference  be- 
^Uween  contiguous  Forms.«^^An  assem* 
^^  blage  of  the  most  elegant  Forms  in  the 
*'  happitot  situations  is  to  a  degree  indi»- 
^  criminate^  if  they  have  not  been  selected 
^and  arranged  with  a  design  to  produce 
^  certain  Expressions :  an  air  of  magnifi- 
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^  oeDce  or  of  siniplic^y,  of  chewfiriflesffy 
^  traDquillitj,  or  some  other  gmiend  cha«> 
^^  ract^,  ought  to  pifrvade  the  v^le ;  and 
"  objects  pleasing  in  themselves,  if  they 
^  contradict  that  character^  sboqld  there* 
^^  fore  be  excluded ;  those  which*  iase  oaij 
^  indifferent  must  sometimes  make;  room 
i<  for  such  as  are  more  significant;  nnuiy 
^  will  often  be  introduced  for  no  other 
<^  merit  than  their  Expression;  aod  some 
^  whidi  are  in  geneial  rather  disagneeable, 
**  may  occasionally  be  recommended  by  it 
><  Barrenness  itself  may  be  an  acceptable 
^  circumstance  in  aspot  dedicated  to  Soli- 
*^  tude  and  Melancholy/'  As  the  great 
secret  of  gardening  seems  thus  to  consist  in 
the  accurate  preservation  of  the  character 
of  every  scene,  whedier  original  or  created ; 
so  it  is  the  same  principle  that  determines 
the  opinion  of  men  with  regard  to  its  Bean- 
ty;  and  whoever  will  read  Mr  Whately's 
excellent  book  with  attention,  will  p^xeive, 
that  all  his  rules  with  regard  to  the  Fonns 
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of  OrouDd)  of  Water»  of  Wood^  of  RoHcsi 
and  of  BttUdiDgs,  may  be  i^eferred  tothis 
leading  principle;  and  that  they  are  no* 
thing  more  than  investigations  of  the  cl^a^* 
ract^r  of  these  different  Forms,  and  direc-» 
tions  how  to,  apply  th^n  in  scenes  of  differ- 
ent Expression, 

Ovir  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  vegetable 
forms  seems  directed  by  the  same  (mn- 
ciple.  Many  of  the  classes  of  trees  have  dis- 
tinct efaaracteirs*  There  are  therefore  di£fer- 
ent  compositions  which,  are  beautifnl  m. 
their  forms  :  and  in  all  of  them,  that  Com* 
position  only  is  beautiful  which  corresponds 
to  the  nature  of  the  Expression  they  have, 
or  of  the  Emotion  which  they  excite.  The 
character,  for  instance,  of  the  weeping^wil* 
low,  is  mdancholy,  of  the  birch  and  of  the 
aspin,  gaiety :  the  character  of  the  horse- 
chesnut,  is  solemnity,  of  the  oak,  majesty, 
of  the  yew,  sadness.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  general  Form  or  Composition  of 
the  parts  is  altogether  different ;  all  of  them. 
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bowa^r,  are  bdilutiiiil ;  and  were  thk  pro* 
pardon  in .  point  of  Compositkni  chang^i 
were  the  weeping^wiliow  to  assume  an 
eqdal  degree  of  variety  with  tbe  oak,  ot 
the  oak  to .  shew  an  equal  d^ee  of  unU 
fiNiniky  with,  the  weeping^willow,  we  should 
undoubtedly  fed  it  as  a  defect^  and  ccm^ 
elude  thaty  in  this  change  of  Fornix  the 
Beauty  of  the  character  and  of  the  Com* 
portion  was  \pBt. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  accordingly,  that  we 
judge  of  the  Beauty  of  individuals,  in  these 
different  classes.  All  these  individuals  are 
not  beautiful ;  and  wherever  they  appear  as 
beautiful,  it  is  when  their  Form  adheres 
perfectly  to  their  character ;  when  no  great- 
er degree  either  of  uniformity  or  variety  is 
assumed,  than  suits  that  peculiar  £motioa 
which  their  expression  excites  in  our  minds. 
'  An  oak,  which  wreathes  not  into  vigorous  or 
fantastic  branches,  a  yew,  which  grows  into 
thin  and  varied  forms,  a  plane-tree,  or  a 
horse^chesnut, which  assumes  not  a  deepiond 
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almost  solid  mass  of  foHage^  &c.  appear  to 
us  9s  imperfect  and  deformed  productions* 
I^y  seem  to  aim  at  an  bxpression  which 
they  do  not  reach,  and  we  speak  of  them 
accordingly  as  wanting  the  Beauty,  because 
they  want  the  character  of  their  class. 

In  the  fomiation  of  beautiful  groups,  the 
same  adherence  to  Expression  is  necessary : 
and  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
group,  the  real  limit  to  variety  is  corre* 
spondence  in  this  Expression.  The  per* 
manent  character  of  trees  arises  from  their 
Fomi  or  their  Colour.  In  so  fpr  as  Form 
is  concerned,  Forms  of  different  character 
are  never  found  to  unite,  or  to  constitute  a 
beautiful  composition.  A  mixture,  for  in* 
stance,  of  the  light  and  upright  branches  of 
the  almond^  with  the  falling  branches  of  the 
willow,  the  heavy  branches  of  the  Iiorsej- 
chesnut,  and  the  wild  arms  of  the  oaky 
would  be  absolute  confusion,  and  would  be 
intolerable  in  any  scene  where  design  or  in- 
lentioa  could  be  supposed.    The  mixture 
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of  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  that  correspond 
in  their  Forms,  and  that  unite  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  character,  are  found  to  con- 
stitule  beautiful  groups.  We  speak  of  them 
accordingly  as  beautiful  from  this  cause. 
"When  we  meet  with  them  in  natural 
scenery,  we  are  pleased  with  the  fortunate, 
though  accidental  connection^  and  we  say, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  better  united 
by  the  hand  of  Art :  When  we  meet  with 
them  in  cultivated  scenes,  we  praise  the 
taste  of  the  artist,  and  say,  that  the  Com*' 
position  is  pure  and  harmonious.  *^  Trees, 
**  (says  Mr  Whately)  which  differ  but  iu 
^^  one  of  these  circumstances,  whether  of 
*V  shape,  of  green,  or  of  growth,  though 
'^  they  agree  in  every  other,  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  for  the  purpose  of  Variety ; 
if  they  differ  in  two  or  three,  they  become 
contrasts:  if  in  all,  they  are  opposite, 
^^  and  seldom  group  well  together.  Those, 
^^  on  the  contrary,  which  are  of  one  charac- 
^  ter,  and  are  distinguished  only  as  the 
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^  characteristic  mark  is  strongly  or  faintly 
^  impressed  upon  them,  as  a  young  beech 
*'  and  a  birch,  an  acacia  and  a  larchi  all 
'*  pendent  though  in  different  degree?,  form 
^  a  beautiful  mass,  in  which  unity  is  pr6* 
•*  served  without  sameness/'  How  far  the 
same  principle  extends  to  landscape-paint- 
ing, they  who  are  aqoainted  with  the 
art  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine. 

In  all  thedifferentkindsof  Ornamebita]^ 
Fomis,  in  the  same  manner,  instead  of  there 
being  any  one  determinate  proportion  of 
Uniformity  and  Variety  beautiful,  there  are, 
in  fact,  as  many  varieties  of  beautiful  Com- 
position, as  there  are  varieties  of  Character ; 
and  the  rule  by  which  we  judge  of  this 
Beauty,  in  every  particular  case,  is  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  Composition  to  the 
character  which  the  Form  is  intended  to  ex- 
press. To  give  the  same  proportion  of  uni- 
form or  of  varied  parts  to  every  species  of 
ornamental  Form,  to  Forms  of  Splendour, 
of  Magnificence,  of  Gaiety,  of  DeUcacy,  or 
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of  Melancholy,  would  be  to  sin  against  die 
very  first  principle  of  Con^position,  and* 
would  immediately  be  detected,  even  b^ 
those  who  never  heard  of  the  principles  of 
Composition.  Tlie  beautifkl  Fonn  of  the 
Vase,  for  instance,  is  employed  in  many 
different  kinds  of  ornament,  and  may  either 
be  Magnificent,  Elegant,  Simple,  Gay,  or 
Melancholy*  In  all  these  cases,  howevo-, 
the  Composition  is  different.  A  greater 
proportion  of  Uniformity  distinguishes  it 
when  destined  to  the  Expression  of  Simpli- 
city, Magnificence,  or  Melancholy,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  Variety,  when  destin- 
ed to  the  Expression  of  Elegance  or  Gaiety. 
We  immediately  perceive  also  that  there  is 
propriety  and  Beauty  in  this  difference  of 
Composition  ;  and  if  we  are  asked,  why  it 
is  so,  we  readily  answer,  because  it  accords 
with  the  peculiar  character  which  the  Form 
is  there  intended  to  have.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  thb  proportion  is  inverted,  if  the  Vase 
upon  a  tomb,  has  all  the  varieties  of  a  Go- 
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bl^,  or  the  latter  all  the  uniformity  of  the 
funereal  JJrUf  we  immediatdly  percei?e  an 
impropriety,  and  deformity,  and  as  readily 
explain  it|  by  saying  that  the  Composition 
is  unfitted  tp  the  Expression  which  the  ob* 
ject  is  intended  to  have. 

The  Orders  of  Architecture  have  different . 
characters  from  several  causes,  and  chiefly, 
I  bdieve,  from  the  different  quantities  oft 
matter  in  their  Entablatures.  The  Tuscan 
is  distinguished  by  its  Severity ;  the  Doric 
by  its  Sinipjicity;  the  Ionic  by  i(s  Ele- 
ganoe;  the  Corinthian  and  Coniposite  by 
their  lightness  and  Gaietj".  To  these  cha* 
racter^,  their  several  ornaments  are  suited 
with  consummate  Taste-  Change  these  or* 
naments,  give  to  the  Tuscan  the  Corinthitan 
Capital,  or  to  the  Corinthian  the  Tuscan^ 
and  every  person  would  fed  not  only  a  dis- 
appointment from  this  unexpected  Compo* 
sidon,  but  a  sentiment  also  of  impropriety, 
from  the  appropriation  of  a  grave  or  sober 
ornament  to  a  subject  of  Splendour,  and  of 
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a  rich  ot  gaudy  ornament  to  a  subject  of 
Seventy.  -  Even  in  the  conmioQest  of  all 
Fof m»9  the  Forms  of  Furniture,  the  same 
ptinci|^e  »  ob? ious.    Chairs,  Tables,  Mir- 
rors, Candlesticks,  &c.  may  have  very  dif- 
ferent characters ;  they  may  be  either  Siorh 
pie,  £legant.  Rich,  or  Magnificent.    What* 
ever  this  character  may  be,  ife  demand  a 
correspondettce  in  the  Cdmposrfion.    The 
same  number  of  uni^m  parts,  which  is 
beautiAil  in  any  simple  Farm,  is  insipid  in 
an  d[egant,.and  mean  in-  a  rid^  or  magni- 
ficent  one.     The   same  variety  of  parts 
which  is  beautiful  in  a  Form  of  splendour  or 
magnificence,  is  confused  in  an  elegant,  and 
tawdry  in  a  simple.  Form. 
*  In  these,  and  a  thoiii^nd  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  found,  that  no  cer- 
tain proportion  of  Uniformity  and  Variety 
is  permanently  fdt  as  beautiful;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  the  Form,  either  in 
itself,  or  from  its  situation,  has  any  deter- 
minate £i:pression,  th6  Beauty  of  Compo- 
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siiion  arises  from  its  correspondence  to  that 
Exptigssion ;  and  thai  wherevet  Fonns  di& 
fer  in  character,  a  different  Composition  is 
approved,  and  is  said  to  be  approved,  upon 
this  account.  I  shall  only  add  to  these 
hiots  upon  the  subject,  that  the  natural  lan«> 
guage  of  men  is  uniformly  guided  by  this 
principle ;  and  that  whenever  they  attempt 
to  describe  the  excellence  of  any  Composi* 
tion,  it  is  not  by  explaining  the  peculiar 
proportions  of  Uniformity  and  Variety 
which  may  obtain  in  it,  but  by  showing 
how  well  this  proportion  accords  with  the 
Expression  by  which  the  object  itself  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

If  the  illustrations  which  I  have  now  o£^ 
fered  are  just,  we  shall  have  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  the  mere  Composition  of  Uni- 
formity  and  Variety  is  not  beautiful  in  it- 
self, or  from  the  original  constitution  of  our 
nature ;  that  it  is  felt  as  beautiful  only  in 
those  cases,  where  the  Form  is  distinguished 
by  some  character  or  Expression ;  and,  that 
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the  Beauty  of  the  Composition  arises^  in 
every  case,  from  its  correspondence  to  the 
nature  of  that  Emotion  which  this  £xpres« 
sion  is  fitted  to  excite.    . 

These  conclusions  seem  to  lead  to  a  very 
different  rule  for  the  Composition  of  beaud- 
ful  Forms,  from  that  which  Mr  Hogarth  has 
laid  down  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty 
"  The  way  (says  he)  of  ccnnposing  pleasing 
**  Forms,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  making 
^*  choice  of  variety  of  lines,  as  to  their  shapes 
^*  and  .dimensions ;  and  then  again  by  vary- 
^'  ing  their  situations  with  each  other,  by  all 
*^  the  different  ways  that  can  be  conceivedi 
and  at  the  same  time  (if  a  solid  Figure  be 
the  subject  of  the  Composition)  the  con« 
tents  or  space  that  is  to  be  inclosed  with- 
^^  in  those  lines,  must  be  duly  considered 
*'  and  varied  too,  as  much  as  possible  with 
^*  propriety/'  Although  it  is  with  much 
diffidence  that  I  differ  from  Mr  Hogarth, 
yet  1  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  (in  so 
far  at  least  as  the  natural  Beauty  of  Fonpa 
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is  concerned),  that  this  rule  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  thousand  cases,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  degree  of  Beauty ;  that  if 
the  distinguishing  Form  is  inexpressive  or 
indifferent,  all  this  Variety  would  only  create 
confusion ;  and  that  in  its  application  to 
Forms  of  different  characters  or  Expression, 
it  would  excite  a  sentiment  of  impropriety^ 
instead  of  pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  I  have 
now  given  of  the  subject,  would  seem  to 
lead  to  the  following  rules  for  beautiful 
Composition : 

1.  That  wherever  beautiful  Form  is  in- 
tended, some  characteristic  or  expressive 
Form  should  be  selected,  as  the  ground  or 
subject  of  the  Composition.    And, 

2.  That  the  Variety  (whether  in  the  form, 
the  number,  or  the  proportion  of  the  parts) 
should  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
this  Expression,  or  of  that  Emotion  which 
this  Expression  is  fitted  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator. 
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.  d.  Forms  of  this  kind  are  either  siogle  or 
dependent.  In  single  or  in  dependent  Forms, 
their  character  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Artist;  and  that  will  be  always  most  beath 
tiful^  in  which  the  character  is  best  preserv- 
ed. 

4.  In  dependent  Forms,  on  the  contrary, 
or  those  which  are  designed  for  particular 
scenes  or  situations,  their  character  must  be 
determined  by  that  of  the  scene  or  situa- 
tion ;  and  that  also  will  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful Form,  in  the  composition  of  which,  the 
alliance  to  the  general  character  is  most 
precise  and  delicate. 

III. 

The  same  principle  seems  to  extend  to 
the  Composition  of  Colours^  The  mere 
mixture  of  Colours  is  not  beautiful.  In  the 
different  Colours  that  are  mingled  upon  a 
Painter's  pallet,  or  in  a  book  of  pattero^r 
we  say  there  is  no  Beauty,  because  tliere  is 
no  Relation.     Wiiat  then  is  the  relation 
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which  is  necessary  to  constitate  beautify 
CompositioD  ?  It  is  not  their  merte  rglatioti 
as  Colours,  because  Colours  of  very  different 
kinds  are  fouod  to  produce  beautiful  Com- 
positiops.  It  is  not  auy  ^tablished  rekttioii 
betweea  particular  Colours  which  is  beauCih 
iul  irom  our  original  coustitution»  becaittoi 
in  different  subjects,  different  Compositions 
are  oeceesary.  I  humbly  appretrcnd»  that 
it  is  the  Relation  of  Expression. 

In  Natural  Scenery,  for  instance,  the 
Colours  of  the  great  ingredients^  Ground^ 
Water,  Wood,  Rocks,  and  BuildingSi  are 
very  different,  and  are  susceptible  of  great 
varieties.  In  every  scene,  however,  which 
is  eKpressivOy  we  look  for  and  demand  atl 
unity  in  the  Expression  of  these  different 
Colours.  We  often  find  fault,  accordingly, 
with  the  Colour  of  particular  objects  ia 
such  scenes,  and  say  that  ihey  are  too  Rich^ 
too  Solemn,  or  too  Cheerful,  for  the  rest  of 
thesoene*  The  vivid  Green,  for  instance, 
whidi  19  so  pleasing  in  a  cheerful  landscape. 
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would  ill  suit  a  scene  of  Melancholy  or 
Desolation.  The  brown  heath,  which  so 
singularly  accords  with  scenes  of  Gloom  or 
Barrenness,  would  be  intolerable  in  a  feuod- 
scape  of  Gaiety.  The  grey  rock,  which 
throws  so  venerable  an  air  over  grave  or 
solemn  scenes,  would  have  but  a  feeble  ef- 
fect in  scenes  of  horror.  The  blue  and 
peaceful  stream,  which  gives  such  loveliness 
to  the  solitary  valley,  would  appear  altoge- 
ther misplaced  amid  scenes  of  rude  and 
savage  Majesty.  The  white  foam  and  dis- 
coloured waters  of  the  torrent,  alone  suit 
the  wildness  of  their  Expression. 

The  great  diflference  in  the  Colours  of 
Trees^  requires  attention  in  their  Composh 
tion  into  Groups.  If  the  Oak,  the  YeW| 
the  Birch,  the  Fir,  the  Aspin,  the  Willow, 
&c.  were  mixed  together  indiscriminatelji 
every  one  would  exclaim  at  the  improprie- 
ty of  the  Composition,  and  say  that  there 
was  no  relation,  and  no  character  preserv- 
ed.   Unite^  however,  only  such  Trees,  as 


are  distinguished  by  Colours  of  a  similar 
cbftracter,  the  Composition  will  be  beautifu}, 
and  the  varielj  will  only  serve  to  enhance 
and  strengthen  the  Expression.  If  any 
other  rule  but  their  Expression  were  follow- 
ed, would  the  effect  be  the  same  ? 

Different  Compositions  of  Coloura  also 
are  necessary  in  the  different  appearances 
of  IVeeSy  wheth^  as  a  Clump,  a  Thicket, 
a  Grove,  or  a  Wood.  The  same  degree  of 
uniformity  in  colouring  which  is  beautiful 
in  a  Wood,  is  displeasing  in  a  Thicket  or 
open  Grove;  the  same  degree  of  variety 
which  is  beautiful  in  these,  is  unpleasing  in 
the  other.  To  what  principle  shall  these 
differences  be  referred,  but  to  the  difference 
of  Character;  to  the  Airiness  and  Gaiety  of 
the  one,  to  the  Majesty  and  Solemnity  of 
the  other  ? 

The  scenes  of  Nature  often  derive  their 
Chiiraeter  even  from  the  season  of  the  day 
in  which  they  are  viewed,  and  the  aspect 
which  they  regard.    How  much  the  Beauty 
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of  the  Composition  of  Colours'ia  such  scenes, 
miises  from  the  Composition  of  their  Ex- 
pression, is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations  of  Mr  Whately. 

^^  Some  species  and  situations  of  objects 
^*  are  in  themselves  adapted  to  reoeive  or  to 
^*  make  the  impressions  which  characteruse 
*^  the  principal  parts  of  the  day ;  their 
^^  sp^endour^  their  sobriety,  and  other  pecu- 
^^  Uarities  recommend  or  prohibit  them  upoa 
<<  difSerent  occasions ;  the  same  considersr 
^*  tions  direct  the  choice  also  of  their  appea- 
<«  dages :  and  in  ponsequencepf  a  judicious 
assemblage  and  arrangement  of  such  as 
are  proper  for  the  purpose^  the  S^rit  of 
**  the  Morning,  the  Exces$  of  Noon,  or  ihe 
^  Temptranct  of  Evenings  may  be  improved 
^^  or  corrected  by  the  applicaiion  of  the 
^^  scene  to  the  season. 

In  the  Mwnii^j  the  fueahaess  c^  the 
air  allays  the  force  of  the  sun*beams,  and 
their  brightness  is  free  from. glare;  the 
most  splendid  objects  dp  npt  offend  Cbe 
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<^  eye,  nor  suggest  the  idea  of  beat  in  the 
'<  extreme  ;  but  they  correspond  with  the 
'^  gtitter  of  the  dew  which  bespangles  all  the 
^*  produce,  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  cheer- 
"  fulness  diffused  over  the  whole  face  Qf 
*^  creation.  A  variety  of  buildings  may 
^  therefore  be  introduced  to  enliven  the 
"  view,  their  colour  may  be  the  purest  white 
^  without  danger  of  excess,  though  they  i^e 
^  the  eastern  sun ;  and  those  which  are  in 
^  other  aspects  should  be  so  contrived,  that 
^  their  turrets,  their  pinnacles,  or  other 
^  points,  may  catch  glances  of  the  rays, 
^*  and  contribute  to  illuminate  the  scene. 
^^  The  trees,  in  general,  ought  to  be  of  the 
^*  lightest  ^eens,  and  so  situated  as  not  to 
'*  darken  much  of  the  landscape  by  the 
^^  length  of  their  shadows.  Vivacity  in  the 
'^  streamsi  and  transparency  in  a  lake,  are 
^^  more  important  at  this  than  at  any  other 
*^  hour  of  the  day ;  and  an  open  exposure 
*^  is  commoaly  the  most  delightful,  both  for 
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••  the  effect  of  'particular  ebjectSy  and  thfe 
"  general  character  of  the  scene. 

"  At  Noon^  every  expedient  should  be 
"  used  to  correct  the  excess  of  the  season : 
"  the  shades  are  shortened,  they  must  thcre- 
**  fore  be  thick,  but  open  plantations  are 
"  generally  preferable  to  a  close  covert : 
"  they  afford  a  passage,  or  at  least  admit- 
"  tance  to  the  air,  which,  tenipered  by  the 
**  coolness  of  the  place,  soft  to  the  touch, 
^*  and  refreshing  at  once  to  all  the  senses, 
^'  renders  the  shade  a  delightful  climate, 
•*  not  a  mere  refuge  from  heat  Groves, 
^  even  at  a  distance,  suggest  the  ideas  which 
they  realize  upon  the  spot,  and  by  mul* 
tiplying  the  appearances,  improve  the 
sensations  of  rehef  from  the  extremity  of 
**  the  weather ;  Grottos,  Caves,  and  CeUs, 
^*  are  on  the  same  account  agreeable  cir- 
ctimstances  in  a  sequestrated  recess :  and 
though  the  chill  within  be  hardly  ever  to« 
^^  lerable,  the  eye  catches  only  an  idea  of 
**  coolness  from  the  sight  of  them.    Other 
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*^  buildiogs^ought  in  general  to  be  cast  into 
'^  shade,  that  the  glare  of  reflectioo  irom 
^*  them  may  be  obscured.  The  large  ex- 
*'  panse  of  a  lake  is  also  too  dazzling :  but 
^^  a  broad  river  moving  gently,  and  partially 
"  darkened  with  shadpw,  is  very  refreshing, 
<<  more  so  perhaps  than  a  little  rilli  fqr  the 
^  vivacity  of  the  latter  rather  disturbs  the 
**  repose  which  generally  prevails  at  mid- 
"  day ;  every  breeze  then  is  still ;  the  re- 
^  flection  of  an  aspin  leaf  scarcely  trembles 
''on  the  water;  the  animals  remit  their 
''  search  of  food,  and  man  ceases  from  his 
^  labour ;  the  stream  of  heat  seems  to  op- 
''  press  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  all 
"  the  active  powers  of  the  body;  and  any 
''very  lively  motion  discomposes  the  lan^ 
"  guor  in  which  we  then  delight  to  in« 
"  dulge. 

"  In  the  Evenings  all  splendour  fades ; 
"  no  buildings  glare,  no  water  dazzles,  the 
^  calmness  of  a  lake  suits  the  quiet  of  the 
'*  tin)e,  the  light  hovers  there,  and  prolongs 
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^  f be  dofatibfi  of  day.  An  open  raach  of  a 
'*  liver  has  a  similar  though  a  fainter  effect, 
^^  and  a  continued  stream  all  exposed  pne- 
*^  serves  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  along  the 
^^  whole  length  of  its  course,  to  beautify  die 
*^  landscape.  But  a  brisk  current  is  not  so 
^^  consistent  as  a  lake  with  the  tranquillity 
*^  of  Evening,  and  other  objects  should  in 
genertd  conform  to  the  temper  of  tbe 
time:  buildingi^  of  a  dusky  hue  are  most 
^  agreeable  to  it.  No  contrast  6f  light  and 
^^  sAiade  can  then  be  produced ;  but  if  the 
^  plantations,  which  by  their  situation  are 
^  the  first  to  be  obscured,  be  of  the  darkest 

**  greeiis,  if  the  bitildiogs   which   have  a 

tit 

*•  wiestem  aspect  be  of  a  light  colour,  and 
^  if  the  management  of  the  laWns  and  the 
^^  water  be  adapted  to  the  same  purpose, 
"  a  diversity  of  tints  will  be  preserved  long 
^  after  the  greater  efiects  are  faded.'' 

There  are  few  subjects  where  the  Beauty 
or  Deformity  of  the  Composition  of  CoJours 
is  more  observable,  or  at  least  ifiore  o6m- 
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monly  obseiredt  than  in  the  article  of* 
Dress.  The  foJhywing  bints  may* -perfaafis 
lead  the  Reader  to  perceive^  tl»t  this  Beaiit* 
ty  is  also  dependent  npofi  Expression : : 

L  It  may  foe  observed,  thai;  no  Dress  ig 
beautiful)  in  which  there  is  not  s<MBie  kad-^- 
log  or  predominant  Colour  disj^yed,  or  itt 
which,  if  I  may  use  the  expres&icHi,  there  is 
not  some  unity  of  colouring.  A  dress  in 
which  different  colours  irere  employed  in 
equal  quantities,  in  which  one  half  of  the 
body  was  distinguished  by  one  Colour,  and 
the  other  by  another,  or  in  which  each  par* 
ticuiar  limb  was  differently  coloured,  wooM 
be  ridiculous  instead  of  being  beautifol  It 
is  in  this  way,  accordingly,  that  MouQte* 
banks  am  dressed,  and  it  never  &ils  to  pro* 
duce  the  effect  that  is  intended  by  it,  to 
excite  the  mirth  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
common  people. 

2.  No  dress  is  ever  remarked  as  beauti* 
fill,  in  which  the  prevailing  Cdour  has  not 
s(Hne   pleasing   or    affecting    Expression. 
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There,  are  a  variety  of  colours  which  are 
chosen  for  commoo  apparel,  which  have  ao 
Character  or  Expression  in  themselves,  and 
which  axe  chosen  for  nq  other  reason,  but 
because  thej  are  convenient  for  thie  'pecu- 
liar Ofccupaiions  or  amusemeatSi  in  which 
vf^  are  eng^ged^  Such  dress  accordingly 
has  no  Beauty.  When  we  say,  tl^at.it  is  a 
useful  or  a  convenient  Colour,  ^§  give  it  all 
the  approbation  that  it  is  en^idedle.  There 
are,  on  the  contrary,  a  vari0|y  pC  Qolpun 
wbic^  4re  expressive  from  peculttr  ^99ociar 
tions,  which  ^re  either  g^yt  or  delicate,  or 
ridi,  or  grave,  or  melancholy. .  .I|Jis  alwijys 
such  Colours  that  are  choeien.fQr  wha^is 
properly  called  .Dre^s,  or  fqr  iha,%  species 
of  Apparel,  in  which  spmethingi  more  than 
mere  convenience  is  intended.  Wt^n  we 
spe^k  of  such  Press,  aicoording^,  >re  gene- 
rally describe  its  Beauty  by  its  Character, 
by  its  being  delicate  or  rich^  pr  gp.y  or  mag- 
nificent, or  in  other  words,  by  its  being  dis^ 
tipguished  by  some  pleasing  or  a^ectiog 
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Exp/ression.  We  should  feel  an  equal  im- 
propriety m  any  person's  choosing  the  Co- 
lour  of  bmameotal  Dress,  on  account  of  its 
tonvenience,  as  in  his  choosing  the  Colour 
of  his  common  appard,  because  it  was  gay, 
or  delicate,  or  splenidid. 

This  difference  of  Expression  constitutes 
the  only  distkictibti  that  seeing  to  subsist 
between  the  Cdours^  that  are  ^  for  com^ 
mon,  and  those  that  are  fit  ibr  'Otiiiamental 
appard.  But  besides  this,  there  is  another 
coDflCtituent  of  the  Beauty  of  the  prevailing 
Colour :  its  relation  to  the  character  or  si^ 
luation  of  the  Person  who  wears  it.  The 
same  Colour  whieh  would  be  beaiitifurin 
the  dress  of  a  Prince,  would  be  ridiculous 
in  the  dress  of  a  Peasant.  We  expect  gay 
Colours  in  the  dress  of  youth,  and  sober 
and  temperate  colours  in  the  dress  of  age. 
We  feel  a  propriety  in  the  cheerful  Colours 
of  a  Martiage,  and  in  the  melancholy  co* 
louring  of  Mourning.  There  is  a  propriety 
of  relation  also  between  the  colours  that 

VOL.    II.  D 
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distingiHsh  %^.  Dress  of  certaiq  situatioai, 
.and  ^  E^ese ;  situations  thems^vett*  which  wb 
H^ver  96^.  viQlaled  widiout  ^opie  ^qgpree^ 
^ifiL  ^  Besides  all  .this,  thprp  is  a  rel^on  of 
a  still  iQore  dcilicate  i^ind ;  hetw^n  ^  Cffr 
lours  of  Dress,  and  the  Character  |;bat  d^ 
tinguishes  the  coi^itenapce  aiid  fivriii  of  the 
person  who  weari  it;  which»  however  little 
attended  to^  is  one  of .  tjbe  ioo«t  impoctfuit 
articles  iaahje  Composition  of  Qress,.,and 
^hich  is  never  observed  or.  viqlated. without 
either  increasing  or  d^nini^ing  ^e  iPeauljf 
£)f;thjE(  Per^pQ.it  distinguiv^hft/  As^theggn^ 
Beauty.  <?f  Press  depends  ^ipon  the.pfl?^ 
minant  i^olour  being  di^^fi^i^ish^  bjr  mfl^ 
pissing; or. interesting  Expression;  Bf^  t]p^ 
Beauty  of  Drjess  in  any  ^particular  situ^ioa 
or  character,  depends  upw  thiy  £^pi»s^a9 
being  suited  to.  that  pf^rticular  qhars|c(eT  or 
situation.  ., 

3.  No  Dre^sisQver  considered  ^s  )ieau|K 
ful  in  which  the  ComposiMon  of  the  inl!^or 
Colours  i^  not  adapted  to,  the  pecuhar  £k* 
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pcessibn  of  I  the  prevailing  Colour.    The 

mere  .accumulation  of   diffeil8i\t  ^Colours, 

without  an  J  regtard  to  the  generaliC'olour  of 

the  Dressy  efvery  one  •  knows  to  be  prover- 

bialiy  ex^imslve  o£  ignorance  andvulgairit^;^ 

To  suit  the^  Colours^  om.the  dther.  hand,  to 

the  prevailing  Colour,  is  considered  as  the 

great:  criterion  of  Taste  in  this  kind  of  CQai** 

positions.  If  you  inquire,  accordingly,  why, 

ia  any  pardoniar^ase^  such  Colours  are  not 

suited'  ibo  i  the :  iDress^  you  will  :be  told,  that 

tfaejlrar^. either  too  glaring,. too  jsblenin,  too 

gay,'oi;  too  cklicate,  jfor  the  predotniaanft 

Oetopr;  in  other  ^brds,  tbiat  they ij  do  not 

accQikdr:ttith  the  Expcessidn  .of  the.Press^ 

andi'Jtb^'^  OIL  iMs  iatioot]pit;theCoa)pQmtion 

is  nitt!  beadtifol^    .'Wherever^  iii.lb]s^»plade» 

itistsaid^  that  Colours  teitlied.suit,^  or.do)  not 

siut;twlkatis  meaht  ot  felt,  I  belibve  is,  that 

thcqr£Sx{^ttsion&  either  agi^ee  brdo  nbt  agree] 

it  iB>upQ!p  the  samei  account,  that  difier-^ 

ent^Cotodis  io'^  Dress,  adniiit  of  niery  differ* 

eat  degrees  of  variety,  in  the  Compositioa 
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of  the  snbordinale  Colours.  Rich  Coloiin 
admit  of  little  variety.  Grave  or  mdan- 
cholj  Colours  of  le&s«  Delicate  Colours 
admit  more  of  contrast  than  of  variety. 
Gay  or  cheerful  Colours  demand  a  great 
proportion  of  variety.  In  all  those  cases, 
the  proportion  which  is  beautiful  is  that 
which  accords  with  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Emotion  that  the  predominant  Colour 
excites.  Strong  Emotions,  and  Emotions 
which  border  upon  pain,  require  nniformity 
in  their  objects.  Rich,  or  magnificent,  ex 
mournful  Dresses,  require  therefore  a  great 
proportion  of  uniformity  in  the  Composi* 
tion  of  the  colouring.  I  Weak  Eniotiras 
require  to  be  supported  and  enlivened. 
Dresses  of  a  gentle  or  delicate  chamcter  uxt 
therefore  best  illustrated  by  contra^ .  Emo- 
tions which  belong  to  pleasure,  demaod 
Variety  in  their  objects.  Dresses  c^  a  gay 
character,  admit  therefore  of  a  greats  pro- 
portion of  Variety  in  their  colouring,  than 
any  of  the  others. 

5 
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These  slight  faints  (and  the  subject  de- 
serves' no  more)  may  perhaps  lead  the 
Reader  to  conclude^  that  the  Beauty  of 
Dress  (in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Com- 
positioQ  of  Colours)  depends  upoa*  the  Uni- 
ty of  Expression :  and  that  Taste,  in  this 
respect,  consbts  in  the  accurate  perception 
of  the  Expressions  of  Colours,  and  of  their 
relation  both  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cha^ 
racter  or  situation  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  destined. 

There  is  one  subject,  in  which  some  at- 
teotion  to  those  principles  might  perhaps  be 
productive  of  no  unimportant  effect :  I  mean 
in  Dramatic  Representation.  Every  one 
has  perceived  the  impropriety  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Dresses  which  are  seen  upon  the 
Stage.  The  confusion  of  rich  and  tawdry, 
gay  and  grave  Drapery,  in  the  same  per* 
formance ;  the  n^lect  of  every  kind  of  coiv 
respondence  between  the  Dress,  and  the 
Character  it  distinguishes;  Comedy  and 
T^ngsdy  clothed  in  the  same  Colours;  and 
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iiistead  of  any  lielation  amotig.the 
Dresses .  of  tlie  same  performance,  or  any 
eorrespcmdeoce  to  tbe  Character  of  that 
-performance,  each  particular  Dress  at  vari- 
ance sritb  another,  and  all  of  them  left  to 
be.  determined  by  the  caprice ^ or  vanity  of 
the  Actor !  If.  instead  of  this,  we  were  to 
find  in  each .  distinguishing  Character,  some 
agreement  between  the  Expression  of  the 
•Dress  and  the  nature.of  that  CfaaTacter;  if 
different  Ages,  and  Professions,  andiSitea- 
4ions,  were  attired  rwith  the  same  regard  to 
propriety  that  we  expect  in  real  life ;  if  the 
.whole  of  the  Dresses  in  every  particular 
performance  had. some  relation  to  the  Cba^ 
racter  of  that  performapce,  and  to  the  Emo- 
tion it  is  destined  to  excite  inourmtads; 
if  no  greater  degree  of  Variety  was  admit- 
•ted  in  this  respect,  than  was  consistent  with 
*tlns  unity  of  Expression  ;  and  if  tbe  whole 
were  so  imagined^  as  to  compose  a  beauti- 
ful mass  or^  group  of  colouring,  in  those 
scenes  where  any  number  of  peCsonages 
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were  assembled  together ;  some  addition,  I 
conceivei  would  be  given  to  the  effect  of 
an  Art,  which  has  the  capacity,  at  least,  of 
becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
we  kn&W^  both  qf  strengthening  Virtue  and 
of  communicating  Knowledge. 

Whether  the  principle  which  I  have. now 
explained^  tnaj  not  extend  to  what  is  cal^ 
led  tiie  Harmony  of  Colouring  in  Historical 
Painting;'  whether  the  Beauty  of  ihe  pre* 
valfing  Colonr  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
agreement*  of  iti  Expreteidn^  with  that  pe-* 
cuKaF  Expression  bt  Character  whidi  di»» 
tinguishes  the  scene  j  and  whether  the 
Beiluty  of  the  Composition  of  the  subor* 
dinaiB 'Colours  is  taot  determined  by  its  e& 
feet  in  |)reserving  this  unity  of  Expression, 
I  shall  leave  to  be  determined  by  those  who 
are  moiB  learned  in  the  Art,  and  better  ac* 

« 

quanted  #ith  instances  by  which  the  troth 
of  tfce  observation  may  be  tried* 
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SECTION  II* 

Cftke  Relative  Beauty  of  Forms. 

Besides  those  qualities  of  which  Fonns 
in  themselves  are  expressive  to  us,  and 
which  constitute  what  I  have  caHed  their 
Natural  Beauty,  there  are  other  qiiahtics 
of  which  they  are  the  Signs,  from  their  being 
the  subjects  of  Art,  or  produced  by  Wisdom 
m  Design,  for  some  end.  Whatever  is  die 
oflfect  of  Art,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideratioQ  of  that  Art  which  is  its  caus^,  and 
of  that  End  or  purpose  Sm  which  it  was  pro* 
duced.  When  we  discover  skill  or  wisdom 
in  the  one,  or  usefulness  or  propriety  in  the 
othor,  we  are  consciptis ,  of  a  very  plpasing 
Emotion;  and  the  Forms  which  we  have 
round  by  experience  to  be  associated  with 
such  qualities,  become  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily expressive  of  them,  and  affect  us  with 
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tbe  Emotions  which  properly. belong,  tp;  the 
qualities  they  sigaify.  .There  H  theoefora 
an  additional  source  of  Beauty  in  Forms, 
from  the  Expression  of  such  qualities; 
which,  for  the  sake,  of  perspicuity,  I  shall 
b^  leave  to  call  their  Relative  Beauty. 

Every  work  of  Deiiign  may  be  consideri* 
ed  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  lights : 
Either  in  relation  to  the  Art  or  Design 
which  produced  it,-^to  the  nature  of  its 
Construction  for  the  purj)pse  or  end  iplegid- 
ed, — or  tq  the  natprQ  of  th^,  iJ^pd  which  it; 
is  thus  destined  to  i^ryej  find  its  Betiiily 
accprdip^y  depends,.either  upoa  the  exi^el* 
lence  or  wisdom  of  this  Design^  upon  the 
Fitness  or  propriety  of  this  construction^  or 
upon  the  Utility  of  this  end.    The  coinsi- 

« 

derations  of  Design,  of  Fitness,  and  of  Utilir 
ty,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  three 
great  sources  of  the  Relative  Beauty. of 
Forms. ,  In  many  cases,,  this  Beauty  arises 
ftom  all  these  Expressions  together ;  but  it 
niay  be  useful  to  consider  them  separately^ 
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and  tDionark  the  pecolieup  infla^noe'  of  eadiy 
BpoB^  tUe  Beaaty  of  Forms. 


PAST  I. 


1 

t 


Of  the  Influen/ct  of  Design  upon  the  Betrnty 

tf  Fomu, 

That  the  quality  of  design  is  in  many 
oases  productive  of  the  IknotioA  of  Beauty, 
seems  to  me  too  obvious  to  i'equire  any 
illustration.  The  Beauty  of  Design  m  a 
Poem^  in  a  Painfting,  in  a  musical  Compo- 
sition, oi*  in  a  Machine,  are  Expressions 
.^hich  perpetually  occur,  both  in  boob 
and  in  conversation,  and  which  sdffidently 
indicate  the  cause  or  source  of  the  Emo- 
tion. 

Wherever  we  discover  Fitness  or  Utility, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  Design.  In  those 
-Forms,' accordingly,  wbich  aire  distingoish- 


ed  bj  s&ch  q^alitieSy  the  dkcoverj  of  aaeini 
imiDediately.  snggeals  to.  xns  the  belief  of  In^ 
tcntkm  oc  Design ;  and  the  same  material 
qualities  of  Fomiv  which  signify  to  us '  this 
Fitness  or  Uspfalness^  are  the  Signs  to  us 
also  of  the  Design  ob  Thought  which  pro** 
diioed  tUemv  . 

'  Jtis  obvlou^  however^  that  we  often  per*^ 
ceivetheExpression  of  Design  in  Forms,  both 
iOiArt  and  Nature^  iii  which  we  discover 
ndther  Fitness  norUtilitj«  Bj  what  meajis 
tben  do  we  infer  the  existence  of  Desi^  in 
such  cases  9  and  are  there  any  qualities  of 
Form^  which  ^^  ^^  themselves  expressive 
to  us  of  Design  and  Intention  ?  I  apprehend 
that  there  are ;  that  there  are  certain  quali«« 
ties' of  Form  which  are  immediately  an4 
petmanently  expressive  to  us  of  these  quali* 
tics  of  Mind)  and  which  derive  their  BeaUr* 
ty  ^m  this  Expression. 

1.  In  this  view,  it  will  easily  be  observed^ 
that  the  material  quality  which  is  most 
naturally  and  most  powerfully  expressive  to 
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US  of  Desigo,  is  Uniformitf  or  RstGuth^ 
Rit  Y.  Wherever,  in  any  Form,  we  observe 
this  quality,  we  immediately  infer  Design* 
In  every  Form,  on  the  contraryr  where  we 
discover  a  total  want  of  this  quality,  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  il  as  the  prodnctioa  of 
Chance,  or  of  some  Power  which  has  ope* 
rated  without  Thought  or  InteutioQ.  ^  In 
«« all  cases  (says  Dr  Reid)  Regularity  ex«» 
^  presses  Design  and  Art ;  for  nothing  ve^ 
^  gular  was  ever  the  work  of  Chance/'  In 
what  manner  this  -  connection  is  ^med, 
whether  it  is  derived  from  experienoe,  or  to 
be  considered  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  I  do  not  inquire.  It  iS|  how-t 
every  very  obvious  in  children,  .at  a  v«ry 
early  age;  and  it  may  be  obserVied,  that 
the  popular  supersiitiona  of  all  nations  aie 
in  a  great  measure  founded  upon  it ;  and 
that  all  uniform  or  regular  appearances  in 
Nature  are  referred  by  them  to  acme  intel- 
ligent mind. 
The  terms  Regularity  and  Uiniformity 
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are  usad^so  aynonymquslj^  that  it  is  diS- 
cuU  to  explain  their  djfFerence.  As  far  as 
I  am  afolcito  jiidge,  the  following  :  account 
of  this  difiereape  i6  pot  very  distant. fiom 
the  truth. 

With  regaUd  to  both  termsj  ^hen  applied 
to  Forms,  two  things  are  obsenrable.  Itt^ 
That  they  are  only  applied  to  such  obyeots 
as  ccxnpoae  a  whole ;  and  that  they,  express 
a  reTation:  either  betw;een  the  parts  of  it 
considered  separately,  or  among  the  parts 
consid^^  BB  constitutii^g  the  whole.,  i  The 
relations  between  difiereht  wholes^  or  the 
parts  of  different  whbles,  are  expressed  by 
other  terms.  2it//y,  That  they  express  al- 
ways similarity  or  reaemblance  of  parts^ 
With  regard  to  Uniformity,  the  term  ksel^ 
is  an  evidence  of  it ; .  Uniformity  being  uk 
thing  but  similarity  of  Form.  Wkb^egiird 
to  Regularity,  it  is  npt  less  evident^  A  oe^ 
gular  Form,  is  a  Form  wh^re.  all  the  .parts 
are  similar :  an  irregular  Form,,  is  a .  Forai 
where  all  the  parts  are  dissimilar. .  A  Form 
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patlly '  regular  (and  partly^  iiregulliry  is  a 
Eorm.  where  some' parts  ace  siiailar  md 
ofchera  jdissimilar.  This  ■  is, :  I  conoeLve^  the 
literal  las&niogrof  RegidaTky»  as  api^ed  to 
Forms,  and  what  we  always  meant  by  it, 
wteq:  applied  to  natural  ok^ects.  There  is^ 
bbwevefi  .another  imeaning  of  .  the  term, 
wib^ 'applied  4x>  trbriis  of  Art,  viz.tkb  Imi- 
tatioiirof/>  ModeLi  :Tfaiis,..we  say,  ^ that  a 
Bilkr  idiscgular,  tint  a^Boem  is  r^^dar, 
lh>*<»ny  Comporitiaa  ii  regufar,  «rhcn  ttey 
have  the  same  propdrtioiis,  and  the  same 
patts,  w^ich  are  found  in  theraddel,  or pre^ 
scribed  by  the  rulQ<'  intbis  casoy  itis-stiU 
the  stmil^rity  of  parts  Kvbicfau  constitutes  £e» 
gakuqly.p  the^  sidiilaiity  i  bet*rceai.;edl  iJbe 
pavtB  in.the  Copy,  i  and  >thdse  in  the  original 
Samx  which  it  is  *  bonrdwed. 
1  iGonsidciihg  then  Regularity  and  Uniform 
BUty/as  bdAh  expressing,  similarity  bf  parts 
in  a  |vbdle,  it  is  plain,  that  we  ^may  consi- 
der, every- Form  composed  of  parts,  either 
in  relation  to  the  similarity  of  iildividual 
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parts^  or  in-rjelatioii  to  the  siioilarity^Qf.'thd 
whole  parts.  In  the  fim ;  case^  tfaie  resem^ 
blaoce.of  any  two  or  m6re  parts  eonstitates 
its  UoifoFinity.  .  In  the  secood^  ibe  resein^ 
blftQce  or  simyarilj*  of  ^  all  tho  pans  coosti- 
tutes  its  Begularit J.  Thus,  We  &a j  thai;  litiy 
two  sides' o^. a  Prism  awunifoifdi^'bM  that 
the  Prism  itself  is  a  regular  Figure ';  that  the 
sides  of  a  Cube  are  iimform^  b«t  the>€tab4  it- 
self is  regular;  that  ibe  ^des  oi  muiy  of  tbe 
different  Cxystals  lare  imiibmi,  bat  tbat^  the 
Crystak  thamsdves  ate  re|^8(r  SMids.  '  > 
In  this  view^iboth  Um&miityiaifd 'R^ttitti* 
rity  are  conetituied  by  similarity  of  parts  ;•  And 
the  diffisitedce  between  Jtbem  is,  TfaatUuifol^ 
mity  expmssds  Jthti  similarity  of  parish  cofiKSi- 
deied:separhtdy,add  iRegularity  the  stmitiU 
rity  of  parts,  aa  constitutiDg  the  whole. '  There 

m 

may  tbetefioBe  be^  Uniformity  ivithom'Regi:^^ 
laiity^  beoansei  thei^  «nay  be  a  simiilaiity  b^ 
tweeo'^y  ttoo  or  more  parts  of  a  Form,  wifib* 
out  a  general  sim'ilarityamongthe  whole;  but 
there  cabnot  be  .Regulanty  without  XJtiifor^ 
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4iiity»  or  without  this  gieoeral  rasemUaiiee  of 
the  whole  parts  to  eadi  other. 

Whatever  maj  be  the  truth  of  this  ex- 
plaDatioQy  it  seems  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
both  these  qualities  are  naturally  expres- 
sive to  us  of  Design,  and  that  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  one,  we  are  disposed  to  in- 
fer the  exertion  of  the  other. 

!  I  fa^Meve  also  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
Beauty  of  such  qualities,  in  Forms,  arises 
frqm  this  Expression  of  Desioif,  and  that 
they  are .  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  ind^ 
prudently  of  this .  Expression. 

, .  1.;  Whenever  we  know  tbM:  such  appear- 
ances in  Naturei  are  the  effect  of  diance,  or 
seem  to  h^ve  been  produced  without  any 
design,  they  are  not  beautiful.  Of  this 
every  ojie  must .  have  had  many  inptancet 
in  his  own  experience.  We  oftrai  meet  with 
Vegetable  productions,  which  assume  per- 
fectly regular  iFonns,  and  which  approach 
|o  a  resemblance  to  Animals.  Ifowever  ex- 
a<:t  9iich  a  resemblance  may  be,  or  however 
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regular  the  Form,  we  neter  cdtiddeir  siidv 
productions  as  beautiful.  We  ^y  only 
that  they  are  curious :  we  run  to  dee  theoi 
as  Koi^cttieSy  but  we  nerer  dpeak  of  thctt 
Beauty,  or  fed  irom  them  that  Emotion  of 
delight  which  Beauty  excites.  In  many 
Stones,  in  the  same  manner^  we  oAeti^  find 
resemblances  to  Vegetables,  to  Animals,  atui 
to  the  human  Countenance.  We  never 
say,  howef er,  that  such  instances  are  beau^ 
tilttl,  but  that  they  are  singular.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Regularity  or  Uniformity  in 
Rocks  or  Mountains,  or  in  any  of  the  in- 
gredients of  Natural  Scenery,  is  everywhere 
considered  as  a  defect,  instead  of  a  Beauty, 
and  is  beheld  with  no  other  Emotion  t^ian 
that  of  surprise.  If  Uniformity  or  Regu- 
larity^ wete  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is 
obvious,  that  such  productions  of  chance 
woidd  be  equally  beautiful  with  those  that 
are  produced  by  design. 

2.  It  is  obvious,  that  Uniformity  is  not 
in  every  case  equally  beautiful,  and  that 

VQl,  II.  B 
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this  Beauty  is  in  all  cases  propoitiooed  to 
the  difficulty  of  its  attainmenty  or  to  the 
more  forcible  Expression  of  Design  or  Skill. 
In  simple  Forms,  or  such  as  are  constituted 
by  Lines  of  one  kind,  Uniformity  is  beauti* 
ful  but  in  a  very  small  degree;     Increase 
the  number  of  Parts,  and  its  Beauty  in- 
creases in .  propo  r lion  to  thei  r  Number.    We 
are  not  much  struck  with  the  Uniformity  of 
two  Leaves  of  a  Tree.      The  Uniformity  of 
the  whole  number  of  Leaves  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful condideration.    The  Uniformity  of  these 
minute  parts  in  every  individual  of  the  class, 
in  every  Tree  of  the  same  kind  in  Nature, 
is  a  consideration  of  still  greater  effect,  <tnd 
can  scarcely   be  presented  to  the  Miod, 
without  awakening  a  very  powerful  coavio 
tion  of  Wisdom  and  Design.     It  is  upon 
l\m  principle  chiefly,  I  apprehend,  that  we 
determine    the    Beauty  of   Mathematical 
Figures,  when  we  consider  them  simply  as 
Figures,  without  relation  either  to  their  con- 
nection with  Science,  or  with  any  of  the 
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prodactions  of  Art.  An  £quilateral  Tri-* 
angle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  Scalene  or 
an  Isosceles,  a  Square  than  a  Rhombus, 
an  Hexagon  than  a  Square,  an  Ellipse  than 
a  Parabola,  a  Circle  than  an  Ellipse ;  be* 
cause  the  number  of  their  uniform  parts  are 
greater,  and  their  Expression  of  Design^ 
more  complete.  In  general,  in  this  subject 
Regular  Figures  are  more  beautiful  than 
Irregular,  and  Regular  Figures  of  a  greater 
number  of  parts  more  beautiful  than  the 
Mme  figures  of  a  smaller  number  of  part&; 
they:  cease  only  to  be  beautiful  when  the 
number  of  their  parts  is  so  great  as  to  pro* 
dace  confusion,  and  of  consequence  to  ob- 
scure the  Expression  of  Design.  It  is  the 
same  principle,  which  seems  to  produce  the 
Beauty  of  Intkicacy.  Nothing  is  more 
ddightful,  than  in  any  subject  where  we  at 
first  perceived  only  confusion,  to  find  regu* 
larity  gradually  emerging,  and  to  discover^ 
^mid  the  apparent  chaos,  some  uniform 
principle  which  reconciles  the  whole.    To 
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reduce  a  number  of  apparently  disBimyar 
particulars,  under  one  general  lav  of  resem- 
blance, as  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  evideoces 
of  the  exerlicm  of  Wisdom  and  Desigo,  so 
it  IS  also  productive  of  one  of  the  strongest 

» 

Emotions  of  Beauty,  which  Design  can 
excite. 

« 

II. 

The  view  which  I  have  now  given  of  the 
Beauty  of  Regularity  and  Uniformity,  as 
arising  ft<xsi  the  Expression  of  Design, 
seems  also  very  sufficiently  to  account  for  a 
fact,  which  every  one  that  is  conversant  in 
the  history  of  the  fine  Arts  must  have  ob« 
served ;  I  mean  the  universal  prevalence  ctf 
Uniformity  in  the  earlier  periods  of  these 
Arts:  And  perhaps  a  general  view  of  the 
progress  of  Taste  in  this  respect,  is  the  best 
method  by^  which  I  can  explain  the  inftu« 
ence  of  Design  upon  the  Beauty  of  Forms. 

1.  In  the  In&ncy  of  Society,  when  Art 
was  first  cuHivated,  and  the  attention  of 
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MeD  first  directed  to  WorLs  of  I>eBigD,  it  19 
natural  to  imagine^  that  such  Forms  would 
be  employed  in  those  Arts  which  were  in* 
tended  to  please^^as  were  most  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  Design  or  Skill.  This  would 
take  place  from  two  causes,  1^^  From  their 
ignorance  of  those  more  interesting  qualities 
which  such  productions  might  express,  and 
which  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  Arts 
alone  could  unfold;  and,  2{%,  From  the 
peculiar  value  which  Design  or  Art  itseU^ 
in  such  periods,  possessed,  and  the  conse- 
quent admiration  which  it  raised.  When 
any  Art  was  discovered  among  a  rude 
People  the  circumstance  that  would  most 
strongly  affect  them,  would  be  the  Art  itself, 
and  the  Design  or  Skill  which  it  exhibited : 
the  real  capacities  or  consequences  of  the 
Art,  they  must  altogether  be  ignorant. of. 
What  the  Artist  would  value  himself  upon 
would  be  the  production  of  a  Work  of  SkilL 
What  the  Spectator  would  admire,  would 
be  the  Invention  or  Ingenuity  of  the  Work- 
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man  who  was  capable  of  imagining  and*exe^ 
culing  such  a  Work.  What  the  Work* 
man,  therefore,  would  study,  would  be  to 
give  his  Work  as  full  and  complete  an  £x« 
pression  of  this  Skill  or  Design  as  he  could. 
He  would  naturally,  therefore,  give  it  the 
appearance  of  perfect  Uniformity.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  had  this  appearance,  it  would 
more  or  less  testify  the  exertion  of  this  Skill, 
and  of  consequence  more  or  less  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  Spectator.  The  circum* 
stance  of  Art  itself,  would  thus  naturally 
prevail  over  every  other  Expression  of 
ToTtn  ;  and  the  value  as  well  as  the  uncom- 
monness  of  such  talents  would  give  to  Unir 
formiiy  a  degree  of  Beauty,  which  it  is  per- 
haps difficult  for  those  to  imagine,  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  advancement  of  the  Arts 
in  a  polished  Age.  How  natucaUy  all  this 
would  take  place,  may  still,  however,  be 
seen  in  the  Tastts  and  opinions  of  Children. 
'What  they  perpetually  admire  is  Unitbrmi- 
ty  and  liegulaiity.    The  fixst  little  essay; 
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they  make  in  art,  are  all  distiDguished  by 
this  Character;  the  opinion  they  form  of 
the  Value  or  Beauty  of  any  object  that  is 
fihewn  to  them,  is  from  the  prev^alence  of 
Uniformity  in  its  Composition;  and  the 
triumph  which  they  display,  when  they  are 
able  to  produce  any  kind  of  Regularity  in 
their  little  productions,  very  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  connection  that  subsists  in  their 
Minds,  between  such  Qualities  and  the  Ex'- 
pression  of  Design. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  Society,  there- 
fore, it  seems  reasonable  to  imagine,  that 
all  those  Arts  which  were  directed  only  to 
Ornament,  or  to  the  production  of  Beauty, 
should  employ,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
the  admired  Form;  and  that  the  Artist 
should  attempt  to  give  to  everything  that 
constituted  the  fine  Arts  of  such  an  Age, 
that  Uniformity,  which  was  expressive  of 
the  Qqality  most  valued^  and  most  admir* 
ed  among  them.  It  is  found,  accordingly, 
that  this  is  the  fact;  aod  that  the  Form, 
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vhiefaf  in  Micb  periods,  untvereally  ehsiwv 
teriiSM  the  productions  of  infeot  TaBte^  is 
Uniformity  or  Regularity. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Arts  of  Sculp* 
ture  and  Piuntiogt  has,  in  every  country, 
b^n  distinguished  by  this  character-  The 
earliest  attempts  to  imitate  the  human  Fcma, 
iQOuld  have  little  merit  as  an  Imii«tioo»  and 
could  be  valued  only  for  the  Skill  and  Des- 
terity  (hey  appeared,  at  such  a  period,  to 
e^^hibit.  What  the  Spectator  admired,  vas 
Qot  so  much  the  Resemblance  to  Man,  as 
the  Inyeotioo  and  Art  whidi  produced  this 
Besfimblauce ;  what  the  Artist  iherefoie 
would  study,  would  be  to  make  his  work  as 
expressive  of  this  skill  as  possible.  He 
could,  however,  do  this  in  no  way  so  auraly, 
as  by  the  prcKlu^iion  of  Uniformity,  by 
making  choice  of  an  attitude  in  which  both 
sides  q(  the  body  were  perfeptly  similar, 
aud  every  article  pf  drapery,  &c.  upon  the 
oqe  side,  having  a  correspondent  article  oi 
the  sfime  kind  upon  tbo  <Mber.    Such  a 
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work,  earned  with  it  immediately  the  con- 
viction of  design,  and  would  of  course  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  an  Age  to  which  De- 
sign was  not  fomiliar.  The  figures  of  the 
Gods,  and  of  the  Heroes  of  rude  nations, 
are  accordingly  represented  by  every  Tra^ 
veller,  as  fashioned  in  this  manner;  and 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  Abb6  Winkelman's  laborious  History  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  will  find  that  the  earliest 
period  even  of  Grecian  Art,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  saoie  Character. 

As  the  favourite  Form  of  such  an  Age 
would  be  Regularity,  the  first  step  of  the 
progress  of  the  Art  would  naturally  consist 
in  the  greater  perfection  of  this  Fonn,  in  the 
higher  finishing  of  the  Parts,  and  in  the  in- 
crease of  their  Number.  It  is  at  this  period 
that  the  Egyptian  Sculpture  seems  to  have 
stopped ;  the  accuracy  and  the  delicacy  of 
its  workmanship  appear  not  to  have  been 
exceeded  by  any  other  People;  but  the 
possibility  ot  adding  Variety  to 'Uniformity, 
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or  of  copying  the.  more  graceful  attitudes  of 
the  bumaa  Form,  seems  eith^  to  have  been 
unknown  or  unatlempted  among  them. 
From  what  cause  this  peculiarity  arose,  it 
is  now  difficult  to  explain ;  if  it  may  not 
be  conceived  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  lavr 
of  Religion,  by  which  the  Artists  were  forbid- 
den to  give,  auy  other  appearance  or  atutude 
to  the  objects  of  their  worship,  than  those 
which  were  to  be  found  in  thek  ancient 
Sculptures.  Every  History  of  Painting 
sufficiently  shews,  that  the  first  periods  of 
this  Art  have  been  uniformly  distinguished 
by  the  same  Character.  .  . 

The  Art  of  Gardening  seems  to  have  been 
governed,  and  lo^g  governed  by  the  same 
Principle.  When  men  first  began  to  con- 
sider a  Garden  as.  a  subject  capable  of 
Beauty,  or  of  bestowing  any  distinction  up* 
on  its  possessor,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  render  its  Form  ^ 
different  as  possible  from  that  of  the  couotrj 
around  it ;  and  to  niark  to  the  Spectatofi 
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as  strongljf  as  they  could,  both  the  design 
and  the  labour  which  they  had  bestowed 
upon  it.  Irregular  Forms,  however  conve- 
nient or  agreeable,  might  still  be  the  produc* 
don  of  Nature ;  but  Forms  perfectly  regular, 
and  Divisions  completely. uniform,  immedi- 
ately excited  the  behef  of  Design,  and  with 
this  belief^  all  the  admiration  which  follows 
the  employment  of  Skill,  or  even  of  Ex- 
pence.  That  this  IMnciple  would  natu« 
rally  lead  the  first  Artists  in  Gardening  to 
the  production  of  Uniformity*  may  easily 
be  conceived,  as  even  at  present,  when  so 
dififerent  a  system  of  Gardening  prevails, 
the  common  People  universally  follow  the 
first  System  ;  and  even  the  Men  of  the  best 
Taste,  in  the  cultivation  of  waste  or  neglect- 
ed lands,  stUl  enclose  them  by  uniform 
lines,  and  in  regular  Divisions,  as  more 
immediately  signifying,  what  they  wish 
should  be  signified,  their  Industry  or  Spirit 
in  their  improvement. 
A3  gardens,  however,  are  both  a  costly 
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and  permanent  subject,  and  are  of  conse- 
quence less  liable  to  the  influence  of  Fa* 
shion,  this  Taste  would  not  easily  be  altei^ 
ed  :  and  the  principal  improvements  which 
they  would  rec^ve,  would  consist  rather  in 
the  greater  employment  of  uniformity  aod 
expenoet  than  in  the  introduction  c^  any 
new  Design.  The  whole  History  of  Anti« 
quity,  accordingly,  contains  not,  I  bdie?e, 
a  single  instance  where  this  ohamcter  was 
deviated  from,  in  a  spot  considered  solely 
as  a  garden ;  and  till  within  tlie  last  century, 
and  in  this  country,  it  seems  not  anywhere 
to  have  been  imagined,  that  a  garden  was 
capable  of  any  other  Beauty,  than  what 
might  arise  from  Utility,  and  from  the  dis* 
play  of  Art  and  Design.  It  deserves  also 
further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  additional 
ornaments  of  gardening,  have  in  every  coun* 
try  partaken  of  the  same  character,  and  have 
been  directed  to  the  purpose  of  iocrea»ng 
the  appearance  and  the  Beauty  of  Art  and  of 
Design.    Hence  Jet  d'£aus,  art^ial  Foud- 
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tains,  regultur  Cascades,  Trees  in  the  form  <>f 
Animak^  &c.  have  in  aU  countries  been  the 
principal  ornaments  of  gardening*  The 
violation  of  the  usual  appearances  of  Na«- 
tore  in  such  objects,  strongly  exhibited  tlie 
anployment  of  Art«  They  accorded  pet^ 
fectly,  therefore,  with  the  character  which 
the  scene  was  intended  to  have ;  and  they 
increased  its  Beauty  as  they  increased  the 
effect  of  that  quality  upon  which  this  Beauty 
was  founded,  and  intended  to  be  founded. 
The  same  principle  which  has  thus  mfitt* 
enced  the  Taste  of  men  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  Society,  with  regard  to  Sculpture  and 
Gardening,  appears  to  have  extended  to 
every  other  Art  which  was  employed  in  the 
Beauty  of  Form.  The  Art  of  Dancing,  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts  of  a  rude  people,  and 
which  is  capable  indeed^of  being  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts  of  the  most  improved  people,  is 
distinguished  in  its  first  periods  by  the  same 
character,  and  from  the  same  cause.  The 
common  or  geiierftl  motions  of  the  human 
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body  are  acquired  in  so  early  infancy,  and 
are  performed  with  so  lillle  reflection,  that 
they  appear  to  be  more  the  exertion  of  a 
natural  powep,  than  an  acquisition  of  labour 
or  art.  When  men  then  first  began  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  exertion  of  their  agility^  and 
to  expect  praise  or  admiration  for  their  sidU, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  motions  and  gestures 
which  they  would  adopt,  would  be  such  as 
were  farthest  removed  from  the  natural  or 
easy  motions  of  the  body,  and  which  from 
this  difference  were  most  strongly  expressive 
of  the  address  or  agility  of  the  Dancer. 
Hence  naturally  arose  the  invention  of  all 
those  uniform  attitudes,  in  which  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  were  rendered  perfecdy 
correspondent ;  those  artificial  gestures,  in 
which  the  same  motion  of  the  limbs  is  re- 
peated, without  any  change  of  place :  and, 
as  the  art  advanced,  those  regular  figures  in 
which  the  same  Form  is  perpetually  de- 
scribed; and  those  more  com  phcated  dances 
io  which  a  number  of  performers  are  eo- 
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gaged  in  repeating  some  iolricate  figure 
within  a  definite  intervah  Such  gestures 
and  figures,  as  essentially  different  from  the 
usual  gestures  of  the  body,  were  immediate- 
ly expressive  both  of  Design  and  of  Skill. 
The  performer  would  study  to  excel  in 
them.  The  spectator  would  admire  him  in 
proportion  as  he  did  excel ;  and  hence  the 
Art  would  almost  necessarily  assume  the 
same  character  of  Regularity  or  Uniformity 
that  distinguished  the  other  Arts  which  were 
destined  to  please. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  illustrate  the 
same  observation,  from  a  variety  of  other 
particulars  in  the  ornamental  Forms  of  rude 
nations,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  very  minute,and 
I  believe  a  very  unnecessary  investigation. 
The  Reader  will  perhaps  however  forgive  me, 
if  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  ha2^ 
ard  a  conjecture.  Whether  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  not  the  cause  of  the  invention  of 
Rhyme  and  Measure  in  Poetry  ?  and  whether 
it  may  not  serve  to  account  for  a  very  re- 
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markabk  fact  that  every  one  is  acquainted 
withy  viz.  The  Precedence  of  Poetical  to 
Prosaic  CptnpositioQ. 

The  use  of  language  is  acquired  so  earlj 
in  life,  and  is  practised  upon  common  oc- 
casions with  so  litde  study  or  thought,  that 
it  appears  to  a  rude  people,  as  it  does  to  the 
common  people  of  every  country,  rather  as 
an  inherent  power  of  our  nature,  than  as  an 
acquisition  of  labour  or  study ;  and  upon 
such  occasions,  is  considered  as  no  more 
expressive  of  Design  or  Skill,  than  the  notes 
of  birds,  or  the   cries  of  animals.     Whea 
therefore  men  first  began  to  think  of  Com- 
position, and  to  expect  admiration  from 
their  skill  in  it,  they  would  very  naturally 
endeavour  to  make  it  as  expressive  as  they 
could  of  this  Skill,  by  distinguishing  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  common  language. 
There  was  no  way  so  obvious  for  this,  as  by 
the  production  of  some  kind  of  Regularity 
or  Uniformity ;  by  the  production  either  of 
Regularity  in  the  successioQ  of  these  Sounds, 
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dr  of  Uniformity  or  Resemblance  in  the 
Sounds  themselves.  Such  qualities  in  Com* 
position  would  immediately  suggest  the  bcr 
lief  of  Skill  and  Design »  and  would  of  con* 
sequence  excite  all  that  admiration^  which^ 
in  the  commencement  of  every  Art»  such 
qualities  so  strongly  and  so  justly  raise* 
The";  same  cause,  therefore,  which  ^induced 
the  Sculptor  to  give  to  his  performances  that 
Form,  which  was  most  strongly  expressive 
of  his  skill,  would  induce  the  Poet  to 
employ  that  Regularity  or  Uniformity  of 
Sound,  which  was  jnost  immediately  ex* 
pressive  also  of  his  Skill,  and  which  was 
most  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his 
people.  Rhyme  or  Measure  then'  (accords 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  language^  and  the 
superior  difficulty  of  either)  would  natural* 
ly  come  to  be  the  constituent  mark  of 
Poetry,  or  of  that  species  of  C<Mnposition 
which  was  destined  to  affect  or  ;to  please* 
It  would  be  the  simplest  resource  which  the 
Poel  could  fall  upon,  to  distinguish  his  pro* 

TOL.    II.  '  p 
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ductions  from  common  language ;  .*  aad  ifc 
would  accordinglj  please,  jast  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  p^fection  of  its  Biegulanty,  or 
U>  the  degree  in  which  it  was  expnessive  of 
his  labour  and  skilL  The  greater  and  more 
important  cfaaraoteristios  of.  the  Art  a 
Ftide  *p6pple(  must  necessarily  be  unaeqaaiaV 
td  H^ith ;  and  what  would  naturally  ceosti^ 
tutei  the  distinctipn  to  them  between  Poe« 
try  and  eoiAmon  laaguage,  would*  be  the 
appeavaoce  bf  Uniformity  or  Rfigukrily 
in  the  one,  ^ahd  the  want  of  ihem  in  the 
otfaefi.     '^' 

'  As^  thuii  the  fipst  instances  of  Compod^ 
tioQ  would  be  distinguiBhed  by  some  spe* 
dies  of  Uniformity,  eirery  kind  of  Composi^ 
tion  would  gradually  borrow,  off  come  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  same  oharacter.  If  it 
was  neotissary  for  the  Poet  to  studj  Bhyme 
or  Measure,  to  distinguish  his  verses  .fixua 
C0mmpn  language,  it  would  be  eqtially  .ne»- 
pessary  for  the  Lawgiv^  to  study  the  same 
in  ihe  Compositionf  of  hi^  Laws^  and  the 
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Sage  in  the  Composition  of  his  Aphorisms* 
Without  this  pbaracter,  they  had  no  distinct 
tioA  ftom  usual  or  familiar  Expression : 
they  had  no  mark  by  which  they  might  be 
kuown  to  be  the  fruit  of  Thought  or  Re-^ 
flection,  instead  of  the  immediate- effusion 
of  Fancy.  Before  the  invention  of  writings 
the  only  expedient  by  whioh  it  seems  pos« 
sible  that  Composition  could  be  distinguish-* 
6d  from  common  language,  must  have  be^t 
some  spedes  of  Uniformity  or  Regularity, 
which  might  immediately  convey  the  be* 
lief  of  Att  or  Design,  and  thtt$  separate  it 
fiom  ^that  vulgar  language,  which  appeared 
to  imply- Yidther,  It  is  henoe  that,  in  every 
eoQntry,  proverbs,  or  the  ancient  maiims 
of  wisdom,  are  distinguished  by  AUitera* 
tion,  or  Measure,  or  some  other  artifice  of 
a  like  nature ;  that  in  many  countries  tha 
earliest  laws  have  been  written  in  verse; 
and,  in  general,  that  the  artkicial  Compo^ 
lition  which  is  now  appropriated  to  Poetry 
alonct  &nd  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
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Composition,  was  naturally  the 
prevailing  character  of  Composition,  and 
applied  to  every  subject  wluch  was  the 
fruit  of  labour  or  meditation ;  as  the  marlc, 
and  indeed  the  only  mark  that  then  could 
be  given,  of  the  employment  of  this  labour 
and  meditation. 

The  invention  of  Writing  occasioned  a 
very  great  revolution  in  Composition* 
What  was  written,  was  of  itself  ezpressiTC 
of  Design*  Prose,  therefore,  when  written, 
was  equally  expressive  of  Design  with 
Verse  or  Rhyme ;  and  the  restraiDtd  which 
these  imposed,  led  men  naturally  to  for* 
sake  that  artificial  Composilioo,  which 
BOW  no  longer  had  the  value  it  bore,  be- 
fore this  invention.  The  discovery  of  writ- 
ing, seems  therefore  'naturally  to  have  led 
to  Composition  in  Prose.  It  might  be  exr 
pected  also,  that  tlie  same  cause  should 
have  freed  Poetry  from  the  restraints  with 
which  the  ignorance  or  the  necessities  of  a 
rude  Age  had  thus  shackled  it ;  and  tliat 
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the  greali  distinctioDS  of  Imagery,  of  Enthu- 
aiasiny  of  being  directed  to  the  Imagination, 
instead  of  the  Understanding,  &c.  should 
have  been  snfficiqut  distinctions  of  it  from 
prosaic  Composition,  without  preserving 
^KMse  rude  inventions,  which  were  founded 
solely  upon  the  Expression  of  Art.  There 
are,  however,  two  causes  which  serve  to 
prevent  this  natural  efieci,  and  which  it  is 
probable  will  everywhere  continue  to  appro- 
priate Rhyme  or  Measure  to  poetical  Com- 
position. 1st  J  The  permanence  of  poetical 
Models,  ^and  the  irresistible  prejudice  we 
have  in  their  favour^  even  from  no  'other 
cause  than  their  antiquity:  and,  2d/y,  The 
leal  difficulty  of  the  Art  itself,  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  history  of  Art,  re- 
raabs  still  as  difficult,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
than  in  the  first  periods  of  its  cultivation  ; 
and  which  of  consequence  renders  it  still  as 
much  the  object  of  admiration,  as  when  it 
irst  began  to  be  cultivated.  The  generality 
<^  men  judge  of  Poetry  by  the  perfection  or 
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imperfecdon  of  ite  Rhymes ;  and  the  art  ob 
skill  of  the  Poet  id  tbe  maaagetneBt  dt 
them,  constiluteb  a  verjf  gttat  ishare  bf  the. 
pleasure  they  have  ia  the  perlteal  of  iu 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  ia  thb  oeii^ 
jeeture,  with  regard  to  the.  Origm  of  Rhyne 
and  Measure,  it  is  a  fact  sufficienily  ceriafD, 
that  the  first  periods  of  the  hifltory  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  are  distinguit^bed  by  Unifomiity 
and  Regularity ;  and  p^'haps  the  obbetro^ 
tions  which  I  have  offered  may  l^d  the 
Reader  to  believe,  that  this  arises  fixMn  the 
early,  and  perhaps  instinctive  assodatiaii 
we  have  of  such  qualities  in  .Fcirm»  with 
Design  and  SkiU>  and  the  great  and  peca- 
liar  value  they  necessarily  have  ii\ .  buch  a 
period  of  society* 

2.  When,  however^  the  Fine  Arts  have 
made  this  progress,  circumstandes  .  arise 
which  alter  in  a  great  measure  the  Tast6  of 
mankind,  and  introduce  a  diflfeHent  opituoa 
with  regard  to  the  Beauty  of  Design.  Twa 
causes  more  especially  conspire   to.diis^ 


r 
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Itt^  Thfe  disGDvierj  iiiat  is  graduftUy  ni&dci^ 
ihftt  oth&r  and  move  affecting  <|ualitia  are 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  Fonns^  than 
that  of  mere  Desigh :  and,  9i%,  The  (mto- 
guess  of  the  Arts  theraseives^  which  naturals 
ly  rcindeiis  easy  what  tit  first  was  dilBicttl^ 
and,  of  coQsequedcey  renders  the  productton 
of  Regularity  or  Uniformity  leas  fcxrcibly 
the  SigD  of  Skill  than  at  first  Both  tend 
imibedtatdy  to  the  introdUctioH  of  Va* 

When  the  Painter  and  Sculptor,  fi>r  in^ 
stance,  had  advanced  so  far  in  their  Art,  as 
to  be  able  to  imitate  exactly  the  Form  of 
tbs  human  Body»  it  could  not  well  be  long 
before  they  applied  themselves  to  particulat 
imitations  of  it.  Some  Forms  are  beaatifill^ 
otfaeHf  Boti  llley  would  study  therefore  to 
imitate  the  former ;  and  perhaps  Endeavour 
to  investigate  what  circumstances  constitute 
ed  the  difference  between  such  catesi  The 
imitation  of  the  beautiful^  firom  the  imitaH 
ti6n  of  mere  Form,  was  itself  a  great  step 
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in  the  Aru  but  was  of  still  freata  oomo- 
quenoe  in  leading  to  another*  Beautiliil 
Porma  were  more  beautiful  in  one  attitude 
than  in  anoUier,  under  the  influence  of  some 
passions  or  affections,  than  under  the  in- 
fluence of  others.  To  imitate  such  objects, 
therefoie,  it  was  necessary  to  study,  not 
only  the  general  Beauty  of  Form»  but  such 
Attitudes  and  Expressions,  as  were  the 
signs  of  such  Passions  or  Affections.  The 
most  beautiful  Forms  in  real  Life,  were  still 
in  some  respects  deficient,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  instances,  where  such  Fonns 
might  display  the  most  beautiful  Attitudes 
or  Expressions.  The  imaginaUoii  of  the 
Painter  or  the  Sculptor,  could  alone  sup- 
ply this  want ;  he  woiJd  endeavour  by  de« 
grees,  therefore,  to  unite  the  Beauty  of 
Form  with  the  Beauty  of  Expression ;  and 
would  thus  gradually  ascend  to  the  coo* 
ception  of  Ideal  Beauty,  and  to  the  produo 
tion  of  Form  and  of  Attitude,  morei  beauti- 
ful  than  any  that  were  to  be  found  IQ  N^* 
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taxt  ilsdf*  In  these  various  steps,  the  Uni- 
fonmty  of  the  earlier  Ages  would  insensi- 
bly be  deserted.  Beautiful  Attitudes  have 
little  Umfonnity,  and  in  the  Expression  of 
Passion  or  AfiectioOt  every  Variety  of  Fonn 
must  be  introduced  which  takes  place  in 
real  life.  The  Artist,  therefore,  would  not 
only  be  under  the  necessity  of  introducing 
Variety,  but  the  admiration  of  the  Specta« 
tor  would  necessarily  keep  pace  with  its 
Introduction ;  both  because  the  expression 
which  bis  Forms  now  assumed  was  of  itself 
much  more  pleasing  and  interesting  than 
the  mere  expression  of  Design,  and  because 
this  Variety  was  in  fact  now  significant  of 
greater  Skill  and  Dexterity  in  the  Artist, 
than  the  mere  Uniformity  of  the  former 
Age.  In  those  Arts,  therefore,  Variety  of 
Form  would  not  only  be  considered  as  ex« 
pressive  of  design ;  but  as  what  disliuguishT 
ed  the  Old  and  the  Modern  School,  was 
the  Uniformity  of  the  one,  and  the  Variety 
of  the  other,  it  would  be  considered  as  the 
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pecdliar  Sign  of  degant  or  df  l^prbvedi  St)^ 

Bign.  

In  all  the  othek*  Arts,  wbidh*  wdre  ^idf^t 
directed  to  th6  ^roduetion  bf  ^ataty  of 
Ibhn,  or  which  were  stiac^ptible  of  it,  tbe 
6^ine  bauses  would  prodliK^e  thi^  fettme  eflftiet. 
In  dll  bf  them,  in  proportioti  as  the  Alt 
wais  cultivated,  ttie  difficulty  of  it  Would  de^ 
crease ;  the  same  Form  which  wds^  beauti- 
ful, and  solely  beautiful,  whenttie  dMrutb^ 
i^t^nce  of  Art  or  Skill  only  was  cbntiideMd, 
Vrotild  every  daj  become  le^s  beie^uti^  at 
that  SkiH  became  more  comnloh  i^^thfe  ua^ 
turid  rivalship  of  Artists  would  lead  thMd 
to  deviate  from  this  pritaci^le  of  UniffeiAnityi 
atid  by  the  introduction  of  Some  dej^M  d 
Variety,  to  ^ve  greater  pfooft  of  thtir  Art 
and  Dexterity :— it  would  nbt  fail  to  be  ob* 
served,  that  iU  sudi  inventibh^  tMiife  werft 
more  beautiful  or  more  plestsing  thad  othasl 
some  farther  qualities,  therefore,  WoUM  be 
sought  for  ih  Forms,  than  that  which  Wfli 
merely  expressive  df  t>esign  >  the  fbhfii 


Which  weie  bettutiild  ih  NittiH^,  ^M>tild-b^ 
imitated  in  the  prodUctidh^  bf  Art ;  ftuc^ 
ceediiig  Ageft  #6uld  giUdbally  Mtoe:  tipotf 
tbeM  beginhiligs  of  Iiiitihvrettiielilt ;  lintU,  aV 
kiBti  the  tnoit  cotamoh  iFbrms  would  i^ 
edve  all  that  degr^  of  Beauty,  wbidh  wa» 
cofiBisteat  with  their  lisbfblness  or  ends. 

The  Fonnsy  however,  that  are  beautiful 
io  Nature^  are^  in  general,  such  as  are  dis- 
tingttiBhed  by  Variety.  In  the  imitation  of 
them,  Variety  would  lAecessaiily  be  intro^ 
dWDod.  The  imitation  c>f  6bcb  Fbrms,  the 
ition  of  them  to  common  object^,' 
wa8,  in  itself)  more  laborious,  more  difficult/ 
and  demanded  more  skill  in  the  Artist,  th&tl 
the  production  of  mere  Unifordiity.  Thef 
Variety,  therefore,  which  took  place  in  this 
period  of  the  Arts,  would  natumlly  become 
the  sign  of  improved  or  of  elegant  Design,' 
as  Uniformity  had  formerly  been  the  sign 
of  Design  itself;  and  as  the  one  distinguish-^ 
ed  the  rude  period  of  these  At*ts,  And  the 
other  the  improved  and  elegant  one,  Udi- 


^* 
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formity  ia  thisj  as  ia  the  former  csae^  nfookl 
come  to  be  considered  as  the  sign  of  rude 
or  imperfect  Design,  and  Variety,  of  that 
which  vras  refined  and  cultivalied.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  diffoeot 
Arts,  which  are  conversant  in  the  Beaaty 
of  Forpi,  is  far  beyond  the  limit  of  these 
observations. 

By  such  means  as  these,  by  the  imiti^on 
of  Nature,  by  the  invention  which  rivalship 
would  naturally  .excite,  and  by  the  natural 
progress  of  Art  itsdf.  Variety  would  giadur 
ally  be  introduced ;  in  different  degrees  in- 
deed in  different  Arts,  according  to  their 
nature,  and  the  costliness  and  pennanenoe 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  tbey  were  eoH 
ployed,  but  still  in  all  in  somd* degree,. and 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  they  ad- 
mitted of  it.  As  it  thus  also  became  ibe 
principal  visible  distinction  between  ibe 
rude,  and  the  improved  state  of  these  Arts, 
it  would  become  the  sign  of  this  improve- 
ment and  refinement ;  the  exceUence  of  the 
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Artist  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  measur* 
ed  by  the  proportion  oi  it  which  he  was 
capable  of  giving  to  his  works ;  and  as  the 
love  of  Uniformity  had  distinguished  the 
eadier  periods  of  Society,  the  love. of  VariOi* 
ty  would,  from  the  same  cause,  distinguish 
the  periods  of;  cultivation  and  refineoient. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  this  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  polished 
Ages :  And  so  strong  is  this  principle,  that 
wherever,  in  the  Arts  of  any  country^  Va* 
riety  is  found  to  predominate,  it  may  be 
safely  inferred,  that  they.Mve  long  been 
cultivated  in  that  country ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  wherever  the  love  of  Uniformity  pre- 
vails,  it  may  with  equal  safely  be  inferred, 
that  they  are  in  that  country  but  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  improvement. 

There  is  one  Art,  however,  in  which  the 
same  effisct  seems  to  have  arisen  from  very 
different  causes*  The  variety  which  distin* 
guishes  the  Modern  Art  of  Gzurdening  m 
this  island,  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  ist 
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appears  not,  however,  to  be  equaUj  natoml 
to'  thiftArt,  as  it  has  been  9hown  to  be  to 
others. .  It  is,  at  least,  of  a  rery  late  origin : 
it  is  to  be  foand  in  no  other  coantrj :  aod 
tiiose 'nations  of  lintiquitj,  ivhafaad  earned 
the  'Arts  of  Taste'  to  the  greatest  perfection 
which  <faey  have  ever  jtt  attained,  vfaile 
they  <had  Arrived  at  Beauty  in  ev«y  other 
species  pf  Foraa,  seem  never  to  have  ima- 
gined, that  the  principle  of  -Variety  wan 
applicable  to  Gardening,  or  to  have  deviated 
in  any  respect  from  the  Regularity  or  Uni^ 
formit;  of  their  ancestors. 
.  Nor  does  it  ind.e^  seetn  to  be  either  a 
very  tiatuml  or  a  very  obvious  invention.  A 
Garden  is  a  spdb  surrofinding  or  «iantigtioi0 
tx>  a  hom^,  and  ^cultivated  for  the  conve- 
nience or  pleasure  of  thq  iamiiy*  When 
Mfen  began  first  to  ornament  such  a  spot, 
if  was  natural  that  they  shook!  do  with  it, 
as  they  did  with- the  lionse  to  which  it  was 
subordinate,  tiz.  by  giving  it  every  possible 
appearance  of  Uniformity,  to  shew  Aat 
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Aey  had  bealowed  bbour  and  exjieace  up* 
GB  the  impreremant  of  ic  lo  UiecoiiDtnea 
that  were  most  proper  fbr  Gardenii^^  io 
those  distinguisbed  b.j  a  fine  oKmate  and  a 
heaxtafal  sceoerji  this  laboor  aad  espcboQ 
eould  in  £u:t  ^  no  other  way  be  expressed 
than  by  the  |Nroduction  of  such  Uiufoimityi 
To  imitate  the  B^ixty  of  Nature  to  tht 
sma}!  scrale  of  a  Garden^  would  have  been 
ridiculous  in  a  oountry,  where  this  Beauty 
was  to  be  found  upon:  the  great  scale  of 
Nature ;  and  for  what  purpose  should. they 
hestow  labour  or  eKpeace,  for  which  everjr 
Man  expects  ccedit,  in.  erecting  a  scenes 
vhkhy  as  it  could  be  little  superior  to  the 
general  soenery  around  them^  could  of  oon<^ 
sequence  but  little  cpmmfipicate  to  ibe 
Spectator  the  belief  of  this  labour  or  this 
expence  having  been  b^towed  ?  The  Beauf 
ty  of  Landscape,  Nature  had  sufficiently 
{uovided*  The  Beauty,  therefore,  that  was 
left  for  Man  tx)  create,  was  the  Beauty  of 
Convenience  or  Magnificence ;  both  of  them 
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dependent  upon  the  employment  of  Arr 
and  Expence^  and  both  of  them  best  ex-> 
pressed  by  such  Forms,  as  immediately  sig« 
tiified  the  employment  of  sudi  means*  In 
•nch  a  sitiiaition,  therefore,  it  does  not  seem 
natural,  that  men  sfaonld  think  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  Art  beyond  the  first  and  earliest 
Forms  which  it  had  acquired ;-  or  that  any 
further  improvement  should  be  attempted 
in  it,  thanjnerely  in  the  extension  of  die 
scale  of  this  Design. 

In  this  view,  I  cannot  Help  thinking,  that 
the  Modem  Taste  in  Gardening,  (or  what 
Mr  Walpole  very  justly,  and  very  CTnphati* 
cally  calls  the  Art  of  creating  Landscape), 
owes  its  origin  to  two  circumstances,  which 
may  at  first  appear  paradoxical,  viz.  To  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  our  taste  in  Na* 
tural  Beauty  being  founded  n[k>n  IbreigD 
models ;  and  to  the  difference  or  infenority 
of  the  scenery  of  our  own  country,  to  that 
which  we  were  accustomed  peculiarly  to 
admire. 
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The  i&fllifliice  of  these  circumsunioto  will 
be  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious  lo  these  who 
veooUecty  that  the  Compositions  which  serte 
mmt  4iar\jy  and  indeed  most  dniversaliy^  to 
fix  MMT  Tdste  in  this  respect,  are  those  whieh 
have  been  produced  in  Italy  and  Greece; 
in  oonntjties^  much  superior  to  our  own^  in 
the  articles  of  climate  and  of  natural  Beau* 
tf ;  which  are  almost  sacred  in  our  imagi* 
nations^  from  the  events  by  vfhich  they  hate 
been  distinguished ;  and  which,  besides  all 
ihis^  have  an  additional  charm  to  us^  from 
tha  vety  CompositioQs  in  wliich  they  atb 
cetebrated.  The  poems  of  Ik>mer  and 
Theocritu*^  of  Virgil  and  Hoftice,  have  be^n 
now  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
first  poetical  Compositions  to  which  tki 
yomh  of  modern  £ttrope  are  aecustottied ; 
and  timy  have  influenced  accordingly,*  in  a 
very  s^n^ble  degree^  the  Taste  of  all  those 
who  have  been  so  early  engaged  in  the 
»tudy  of  them.  Besides  this^  the  effect  of 
Painting,  and  particularly  of  Landscape- 

VOIi.   II.  G 
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Painting,  haa  been  very  great,  both  in  awak* 
ening  our  Taste  to  natural  Beauty,  and  i& 
determining  it.  The  great  masters,  in  this 
Art  have  been  principally  Italians:  men 
who  were  born  amid  scenes  of  distingutshed 
Beauty^  who  passed  their  lives  in  copyiog 
those  features  either  of  real  or  of  adveoti** 
tious  Expression  with  which  Italy  present- 
ed them;  and  whose  works  have  dissemi- 
nated,  in  every  country  where  they  .found 
their  way,  the  admiration  of  the  scenes 
which  they  copied.  From  both  these  causes, 
and  from  the  strong  prejudice,  whi^,  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  we  so  eady  and  so 
deeply  feel,  in  favour  of  everything  that 
relates  to  Grecian  or  to  Roman  Antiquityi 
the  Imagery  of  Italian  Scenery  had  got 
strongly  the  possession  of  our  imaginsH 
tion.  Our  first  impressions  of  the  Beautyof 
Nature  had  been  gained  from  the  Compo- 
sitions which  delineated  such  scen^; 
and  we   were  gradually   accustomed  to 
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tonsidier  them  as  the  standard  of  Natural 
Beauty. 

With  these  impressions,  it  itas  very  na- 
tural for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  of 
which  the  scenery,  however  beautiful  in  it- 
self, was  yet  in  many  respects  very  different 
from  that  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
coDuder  as  solely  or  supremely  beautiful, 
to  attempt  to  imitate  what  they  did  not 
possess ;  to  import,  as  it  were,  the  beauties 
which  were  not  of  their  own  growth :  and 
in  fact  to  create,  according  to  Mr  Wal- 
pole's    vigorous    expression,  that   scenery 
which  Nature  and    Fortune   had  denied 
them. 

Such  improvements,  however,  as  extreme* 
ly  expensive,  could  not  be  at  first  upon  a 
very  large  scale.  They  could,  for  various 
reasons  occupy  only  that  spot  of  ground 
which  surrounded  the  house:  and  as  they 
thus  supplanted  what  had  formeiiy  been  the 
garden,  they  came  very  naturally  to  be  con« 
sidered  only  as  another  species  of  ^den« 
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kig.  A  scetie  of  do  peculiar  a  kidtl^  eoidd 
not  well  unite  with  the  country  aroond^r  tt 
would  gradually  therefere  extend,  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  groimd  diat  was  \Hllm 
view,  or  in  the  poesessiotk  of  the  improver. 
From  the  garden,  therefore,  it  hatimiily  ex- 
tended to  the  park,  which  became  theiefone 
also  the  stkbject  of  thi»  new,  but  very  foriQ- 
nate  mode  of  improvements  And  thm, 
ftbm  the  nature  of  modiern*  edaxiatioii^  and 
the  habit  we  are  irt  of  receiving  omr  fim  ni- 
dimentBf  of  TaMe  tr&m  fei«igii  modds,  to- 
gether with  the  adnviration  which  so  idttnj 
causes  have  conspired  to  excite  ia  our  midds 
with  regard  to  antiquity,  seems  very  pmbd- 
-bly  to  have  arisen  that  modern  Taste  ia 
Gantleni^g^  which  it  so  difierent  from,  every 
t>ther  that  men  have  {bllowed,  and  wUch 
Imw  tended  so  mteh  to  the  ornament  of  this 
ciMitalry. 

It  is  to  be*  obstetml  also,,  in  cdafinBatio& 
tif  what  I  have  said^  that  the  first  attempts 
t»f  titt  kkKi  in  Epginnd,  vref^  very  fivifOD 


being.anin^i^^Ugqpfth^  general  scenery  of 
Natur^.  It  $^  a^  ^ol^Iy  tbe  imilatioa  of  Ita^ 
lian  scenery ;  ar}4  it  i^  opt  iuiprofaable,  that 
tb^  f^iho  f^r^  pr^ctieed  the  Art,  were  them^ 
selves  ignorant  pf  tUe  pos^Je  Beaaties 
which;  )t  at  if^qgth  might  aicquire.  >Statues> 
Tem^l^y  VvWt  Ewd^i  Culonjiades,  &c«  were 
the  fi;*j^t  prnameats  of  ?lt .^uch  scenes.  What- 
ever 4isjLu]^sht;;(i  t))6r^  scenes.  dF:  Nature 
in  It^j,  %ya$^  here  employed  in  ailifidal 
sc€;a^jr«with  th«  ioo^t  thou^tless  profusion  $ 
^  tb^  pbject  of  the  Art  in  geneital,  was 
the  creation  not  of  Naiura],  but  of  Italian 
Laftdpc^pe.  The  fine  Sadre  of  Mr  Pope 
uppp  (his  subject,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
d^ee  tp  which  this  Pashion  was  carried ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked^  to  the  ho- 
uour  of  his  Taste,  that  he  so  soon  saw  the 
possible  3eauties  of  this  infant  Art,  and 
was  so  superior  tp  the  universal  prejudices 
upoix  the  subject. 

It  was  but  a  short  step,  however,  from 
this  state  of  the  Art,  to  thp  pursuit  of  ge- 
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Deral  £eauty.    The  great  step  had  already 
been  made,  in  the  destruction  of  the  regular 
Forms  which  constituted  the  former  system 
of  Gardening,  and  in  the  imitation  of  Na* 
ture,  which,  although  foreign,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  appearances  or  the  charac- 
ter of  Nature  in  our  own  country,  was  yet 
still  the  imitation  of  Nature.  The  profusion 
with  which  Temples,  Ruins,  Statues,  and  all 
the  other  adventitious  articles  of  Italian 
scenery  was  lavished,  became  soon  ridicu- 
lous.   The  destruction  of  these,  it  was  found, 
did  not  destroy  the  Beauty  of  Landscape. 
The  power  .of  simple  Nature  was  felt  and 
acknowledged,  and  the  removal  of  the  arti- 
cles of  acquired  expression,  led  men  only 
more  strongly  to  attend  to  the  natural  Ex- 
pression of  Scenery,  and  to  study  the  means 
by  which  it  might  be  maintained  or  improv- 
ed.   The  publication  also,  at  this  time,  of 
the  Seasons  of  Thomson,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  very  competent  judge*,  contributed  in  no 

•  Dr  Warton, 
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small  degree,  both  to  influence  and  to  difeot 
the  Taste  of  men  in  this  Art.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  the  work  Itself,  the  singular  felicity 
of  its  descriptions,  and  above  all,  the  fine 
fiolhusiasm  which  it  displays^  and  which  it 
is  90  fitted  to  excite;  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  Nature,  were  most  singularly 
adapted  to  promote  the  growth  of  an  infant 
Art,  which  had  for  its  object  the  production 
of  natural  Beauty ;  and  by  difiiising  every- 
where both  the  admiration  of  Nature,  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  Expression,  prepared, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  minds  of  men  in 
general,  both  to  feel  the  effects,  and  to  judge 
of  the  fidelity  of  those  scenes  in  which  it 
was  imitated.  By  these  means,  and  by  the 
singular  genius  of  some  late  masters,  the 
Art  of  Gardening  has  gradually  ascended 
from  the  pursuit  of  particular,  to  the  pursuit 
of  general  Beauty;  to  realiiie  whatever 
liie  fancy  of  the  Painter  has  im^ginedi 
and  to  create  a  scenery,  more  pure,  more 
harmonious,   and    more    expressive,   thaa 
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giY!ej>:i)f  Uie  pr«grfiS«  pf  tJiv«*e  Art8  ^MpI> 
fee^p^  \\»  BeftHty  pi".  Form,  th^  tte»4« 
m^y  pfHrhiaps^  be  S9l«4^clj  ibM  (his  progvew 

9if  W§l»„witb  regard  tQtbe  Rpamy  «rf  JCler 
sigPi  ;ai^  ft)  thQpe,  material  qui|MWf»:  W 
J'prWi  -yrbich  are  expriessiye  pf  it  i  }^9,\  H^ 

9ftiBe  4«|rse  pf  Art  or ;  3kai  wrbi<:h  js  Dja 

pbjpct  pi:  wlwifftMon  in  9P  f»rly  i^g^  peftsfn 

tp  tup,  Sf^k  :i«  *P  9gB  pf  greftt^r  ipiproventjeRt  i 

4}«M9gupi;»biqg  l'pi:nA  of:  9e^uty  in  |^  6|»( 
pfifipU*  of  these  Ar4i»  Va»ibtt  i»,  fr^«o  lif». 

teine  causes  in  the  latter, 
i  These  qu»lHie«»  bpwever,  thovgb .  w  ft 
^pnent  .lueasiiri^  ctvtra/ijteristif  pf  the  rude  and 
^le.iiiiproved  peripdfl  pf  ilv?  -Arts*  arp  o(»th0F 
Dpppsiie  Bpr  iiTe(:p9<;i)efil^e,.  Jtn  every  |ier<t 
feof  Jb'pnupf  jQleauty  they  must  beiiwt^d; 
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«rid  tjbe  sMae  qufttity  of  X)^ig»  or  SJoll 
whkh  19  UtiQ  fouiKUuian>  of  tikm.  Peautji 
i^ords  sUw  the  law  of  their  udioo* 

Sivery  work  of  Aft  supposes  Unity!  of 
DesigOt  or  some  ooe  end.  which  the  Artist 
had  in  view  in  its  structure  or  compo^itioii; 
Ja  Fonii»4  however,  con^ideritd  dimply  *  as 
e&pi«iisivi$  yQtf  Dmtgn^  mkd  tvitbout  ixuj^  gihpr* 
lelation,  the.  only  possible  j^ign  of  unity  of 
DeiiigQ,  iH  Uoifunnity  or  Rogularityv  JhAs 
tbk  whichki  alone  distingniishes  the  pEoduc^ 
tiOns  of  ^haace,  iktm  ihoie  ^t  Desigii :  -aiid 
vitfapui  iAm^  appearance  o£  nijid,  Vamty  is 
cooii;¥iedljr;aiily  ConfusAQfO. . 

In  ev^ry.  beautiful  wprk  of  Art^  eosMh 
thing  Qicve  than  nt^re  Design  \»  demandiads 
m*  Elegant  or  embellished  Design.  'The 
only  tnateriat  Sign  of  lhii»  is  Variety.  Jtw 
this  wbidi  distingubliGSy  iu  general^  beautir 
£il  from  plain  forais ;  and  williouit  this,  iit 
aone  degree,  Uniloruuty  k  .only  dulness 
and  iuHipidiiy.  Beautiful  Jforais,  thertsfore^ 
must  necessarily  be  composed  both  oi.  Uiii* 
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ifbrmity  and  Variety ;  and  this  union  will  be 
perfect)  when  the  proportion  of  Uniformity 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  Beauty  of  Em* 
bellisbmenty  and  the  proportion  of  Variety 
doe&  not  encroach  upon  the  Beauty  of 
Unity.         '  . 

Coqsidering,  therefore,  Forms  ia  this 
hg  ht,  as  beautiful  Inerely  from  their  Expres- 
sion of  Design^  the  obs^vation  of  Dr 
Hutchesoo  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
an  Axiom  with  regard  to  their  Beauty,  m* 
That  where  the  Uniformity  is  equal,  the 
Beauty  of  Forms  is  in  proportion  to  dieir 
Variety ;  and  when  their  Variety  is  equal, 
tbeir  Beauty  is  in*  proportion  to  their  Uni- 
ibrmity;  that  is,  according  to  the  view 
which  I  have  now  presented  to  the  Readeri 
when  the  Unity  of  Design  is  equal,  the 
Beauty  6f  Forms  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  £mbellishment ;  and  when  the  Em- 
beliishmeot  of  Forms  is  equal,  their  Beauty 
iirill  be  in  proportion  to  the  Unity  of  their 
Design. 
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III. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  now  presented 
to  the  Reader^  the  qualities  of  Uniformity 
and  Variety  are  considered  as  beautiful  from 
their  Expression  of  Design.  In  the  preced* 
ing  section,  on  the  other  hand,  these  quali- 
ties are  considered  as  beautiful  from'  the 
effect  of  their  Composition,  in  maintdining 
and  promoting  the  Emotion  which  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  capable  of  exciting.  That  these 
qualities  are  in  fact  beautiful  from  both 
these  causes;  that  their  Composition  is  in 
some  cases  beautiful  from  being  expressive 
of  the  Skill  and  Taste  of  the  Artist;  and  in 
others,  from  being  correspondent  to  the 
Character- or  Expression  of  the  subject,  are 
propositions  so  obvious,  that  I  will  not  de- 
tain the  Reader  by  any  illustration  of  them. 
The  confounding  of  these  distinct  Expres- 
sions, has  also,  I  believe,  been  the  cause  of 
the  greater  pari  of  mistakes  which  have 


been   made   in    the   investigation    of  the 
Beauty  of  these  qualities. 

The  Beauiy  of  tliesp  Bspres^icHis,  how- 
ever^  is  vary  different ;  and  as  it  i$  in  the 
powpr  of  the  Artist,  either  v>  s»ct«fice  tbe 
i^e^uty  of  Design  to  th»i  of  Chftfacter  or 
Exprpsaion^  or  to  .sacrifice  the  Beauty  of 
Ch&Tf^Vef  to  that  of  D^lgn,  there  is  sot 
p^rb^ps  any  circumstance  qf  jtnore  import* 
9nce  to  him,  or  to  th^  Arts  of  Taate  in  ^ 
oer4l»  than  a  proper  cMxtprehonaion  of  ^ 
di^er^ce  of  this  Beautyt  and  of  xh^  gre^t 
^nperiprhy  which  ihe  one  ha»  over  the 
oti)er..  The  $up^onty  of  th$  Beauiy  of 
Expression  or  Character,  seems  to  consbt 
in  three ,  tl)|ngs.  Ut^  In  the  greater  abd 
ipora  affecting  EipQjLion,  which,  is  produced 
by  it,  th?ui  what  is.  produced  by  the  m«« 
e^pres«ipf>  of  De^ign^  ^fifyj  In  tb«  Beauty 
being  more  univecisally  felt,  as  being  de- 
pendjent  only  upon  Sensibililyi  while  the 
Beauty  of  Design  is  felt  only  fully  by  those 
who  are  proficients  in  the  Art,  and  who  are 
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able  accMdingly  to  jtidgi  o^  the  Skiil  or  ' 
Taste  which  is  displayed:  atid^  3dlp^  In  the 
permanencef  of  this  Beauty,  as  arising  fKMH 
certain  invariable  principled  of  our  Natitfe, 
while  the  Beauty  of  Design  iB  dependedt 
Tipon  the  period  of  ttie  Art,  in  which  ift  ift 
dkpjayed,  and  ceases  to  be  beautifiil^  whoa 
l&e  Art  has  fi»ade  a  farther  progreM  either 
in  improvement  or  decline.     In  all  those 
Ans,  therefore,  that  huvt^  for  their  object 
the  production  of  beanii^  Forn^s^  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  first  and  fundaineblal 
principle,  That  the  Expression  of  Design 
should  be  subject  to   the  Expression  of 
Chanracter;  and,  that  in  every  Fonti,  the 
proportion  of  Unifbrmity  and  Variety^  which 
the  Artnt  should  study,  ought  to  be  that 
which  is  accoipmodated  to  the  nature  of 
this  Character,  iand  not  to  the  expression  of 
his  own  Dexterity  or  Skill.    As  in  the  Me^ 
cfaanical  Arts,,  whose  object  is  utility,  and 
in  which  the  ability  of  the  Artist  is  more 
rarely  displayed  by  the  production  of  us^AlI 
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EoOn^  it  Would  be  absurd  in  him  to  safcti- 
fice  this  utility  to  the  display  of  his  own 
dexterity  or  addresa ;  so  in  the  Arts  of  Tast^ 
whose  object  is  Beauty,  and  in  which  the 
Taste  or  Genius  of  the  Artist  is  in  like 
manner  most  surely  dbplayed  by  the  pro* 
duciion  of  beautiful  Form,  it  is  equally  ah- 
aurd  to  sacrifice  the  superior  Beauty  of 
Character  or  Expression,  to  that  meao^ 
and  less  permanent  Beauty,  which  may 
arise  from  the  display  of  his  own  ability 
or  art. 

However  obvious  or  important  the  pria*- 
ciple  which  I  have  now  stated  may  be,  the 
-fine  Arts  have  been  unfortunately  governed 
by  a  very  different  principle;  and  the  un- 
due preference  which  Artists  aie  natttrally 
disposed  to  give  to  the  display  of  Design, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes 
of  that  decline  and  degeneracy  which  has 
uniformly  marked  the  history  of  the  fine 
Arts,  after  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
period  of  perfection.    To  a  common  Speo 
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(fttor,  the  great  test  of  excellence  in  beauti« 
fal  Fcnrms  is  Character  or  Expression^  or,  in 
other  words,  the  appearance  of  some  inter* 
esting  or  a0ecCiQg  quality  in  the  Form  itsd£ 
To  the  Artist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
test  of  excellence  is  Skill ;  the  production 
of  something  oew  jn  point  of  Design,  or 
difficult  in  point  of  Execution.  It  is  by 
the  Expression  of  Character,  therefore,  that 
the  generality  of  Men  determine  the  Beati^ 
ty  of  Forms.  It  -is  by  the  Expression  of 
Design,  that  tlie  Artist  determines  it 
When,  therefore,  the  Arts  which  are  conver- 
sant in  the  Beauty  of  Form,  have  attained 
to  that  fortunate .  stage  of  their  progress, 
when  this  Expression  of  Character  is  itself 
the  great  Expression  of  Design,  the  Inven* 
tion  and  Taste  of  the  Artist  take,  almost 
ncessarily,  a  different  direction.  When  his 
excellence  can  no  longer  be  distinguished 
by  the  production  of  merely  beautiful  or 
expressive ,  Form,  he  is  naturally  led  to  dis- 
tinguish it  by  the  production  of  what  is  un« 
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eominon  or  diffieuit;  to  s^iMdize  yb  WOfkft 
l^  the  fertility  of  his  itiventioh^  or  thfe  dti- 
teiitj  of  his  execution ;  and  Ihak  gradoilly 
i»  forget  the  end  of  his  arCylo^s  vttemidA 
to  dispky  hh  snperioritjr  m  the  Art  itsAt 
fWhile  the  Artist  thus  ioseii^Iy  deviMeft 
from  the  true  principles'  df  ConiposiCioA, 
lather  causes  unfbriuaately  tend  to  mi«tead 
aUsd  the  Ta^;e  of  the  pdblic;  Ift  the  Mcf- 
ebanical  Arte,  whose  etbjecft  i$  tTtiUtyt  this 
Vtihtj  is  iteelf  the  pridciple  by  which  tte 
det^mioe  the  perfbciioii  6f  et«ry  prddttc- 
don:  Utility,  however,  is  a  peniiaoetit 
{mncfp^  and  necessarily  rendets  otir  opi* 
aion  of  this  perfection  as  pcfrmanetit.  Ia 
the  Fine  Arts,  whose  object  is  Beauty,  it  is 
by  its  ^ect  upon  oni*  imagination  alofle, 
that  we  determine  the  excellence  of  ad  J 
produciion.  There  is  no  quality,  bowevef,  I 
which  has  a  more  powerful  effect  tipon  ottf 
imagination  than  Nov^ky*  The  Taste  <)f 
the  generality  of  mankind,  fh^dfottr,  v^y 
naturally  falls  in  with^  th6  iilvcMtibii  of  the 
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Artisty  and  is  gratified  by  that  continued 
prodoctioii  of  Noveltj  which  the  Art  af- 
fords to  it.    In  the  Mechanical  Arts,  which 
are  directed  to  general  utility,  all  men  are 
in  some  measure  judges  of  the  excellence  of 
their  productions,  because  they  are  in  some 
measure  judges  of  this  Utility.    But  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  seem  to  require  peculiar 
talents,  and  which  require  at  least  talents 
tiiat.  are  not  generally  exerted,  all   men 
neither  are,  nor  conceive  themselves  to  be 
judges.     They  willingly  therefore  submit 
their  opinions,  to  the  guidance  of  those, 
who,  by  their  practice  in  these  arts,  appear 
▼«ry  aaturally  the  most  competent  to  judge 
with  regard  to  their  Beauty ;  and  while  the 
Arts  amuse  them  with  perpetual  novelty, 
very  readily  take  for  granted,  that  what  is 
new  is  also  beautiful.     By  these  means; 
by  the  preference  which  Artists  are  so  natu- 
rally disposed  to  give  to  the  Expression  of 
Design,  above  the  Expression  of  Charac- 
ter ;  by  the  nature  of  these  Arts  themselves, 
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which  afford  no  permanent  principle  of 
judging ;  and  by  the  disposition  of  men  ia 
genera]  to  submit  their  opinions  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  have  the  strongest  pro- 
pensity and  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
corruption^  have  the  Arts  of  Taste,  in  every 
country 9  after  a  certain  period  of  perfection, 
degenerated  into  the  mere  Expressions  of 
the  skill  and  Execution  of  the  Artist,  and 
gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  barbarity,  al- 
most as  great  as  that  from  which  they  at 
first  arose.  ^'  Alit  aemulatio  ingenia,  (says 
<<  Velleius  Paterculus,  in  speaking  of  the 
''  same  subject),  et  nunc  invidia,  nunc  ad- 
miratio  incitationem  accendit ;  naturaque 
quod  summo  studio  petitum  est,  adsoen- 
/'  dit  in  summum,  difficilisque  in  perfecto 
^^  mora  est :  naturaliterque  quod  procedere 
*<  non  potest,  recedit ;  et  ut  primo,  ad  con- 
^^  sequendos  quos  priores  ducimus,  accendi- 
mur,  ita,  ubi  aut  praeteriri  aut  sequari  cos 
posse  desperavimus,  studium  cum  spe  se- 
*'  nescit,  et  quod  assequi  non  potest,  sequi 
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?•  desinit ;  et  velut  occupatam  relinquens 
<^  materiam,  quserit  novam  ;  praeteiitoque 
^  eo,  in  quo  eminere  non  possumus,  ali- 
"  quid  in  quo  nitamur  conquirimus/' — Veil* 
PatercuL  L.  1.  ad  Jin. 

Nor  is  this  melancholy  progte^  peculiar 
to  those  Arts  which  respecl  the  Beauty  of 
Form.  The  same  causes  extend  to  every 
other  of  those  Arts  which  are  employed  in 
the  production  of  Beauty ;  and  they  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts  of  Antiquity,  will  recollect,  that  the 
Hbtory  of  Statuary^  of  Painting*  of  Music, 
of  Poetry,  and  of  Prose  Composition*  have 
been  alike  distinguished,  in  their  later  pe- 
riods, by  the  same  gradual  desertion  of  the 
End  of  the  Art,  for  the  display  of  the  Art 
itself;  and  by  the  same  prevalence  of  the 
Expression  of  Design,  over  the  Expression 
of  the  Composition  in  which  it  was  em- 
ployed. It  has  been  seldom  found  in  the 
history  of  any  of  these  Arts,  that  the  Art- 
ist, like  the   great  Master  of  Painting  in 
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this  country  \  has  united  tbe  PhHowphy 
vith  the  practice  of  bis  Art^  and  regulated 
his  own  sublime  inyeotions,  by  tbe  chaste 
principles  of  Truth  and  Science. 

For  an  error,  which  so  immediately  arises 
from  the  nature,  and  from  the  practice  of 
these  Arts  themselves,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  find  a  remedy.  Whetfa^ 
^as  I  am  willing  to  believe)  there  may  not 
be  circumstances  iu  the  modem  state  of 
£urope,  which  may  serve  to  check  at  least, 
this  unfortunate  piogressioa ;  whether  the 
beautiful  Models  of  Antitfuity  in  every  Art, 
may  not  serve  to  fix  iu  some  d^ree  the 
iStandard  of  Taste  in  tbese  Arts ;  whetfaer 
the  progress  of  Philosophy  and  CriUssm 
may  not  tend  to  introdiuce  greater  stat^jr^ 
as  well  as  greater  delicacy  of  Taste ;  «ul 
whether  the  general  diAision  oiSaeoa^  bj 
increasing  in  so  great  a  piFopoition  the 
number  of  judges,  may  not  rescue  tbese 
Arts  from  the  soie  doaaaciOQ  of  the  Artkts, 
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and  thu8  establish  more  just  and  philoso* 
pbical  principles  of  decision^  it  is  far  be'' 
jond  the  limits  of  these  Es&ays  to  inquire. 
But  I  humbly  conceive,  that  there  is  no 
rule  of  Criticism  mote  important  in  itself, 
or  more  fitted  to  preserve  the  Taste  of  the 
Individual,  or  of  the  Public,  than  to  consi* 
der  every  Composition  as  faulty  ani  defec* 
tive^  in  which  the  Expression  of  the  Art  is 
more  striking  than  the  Expressicm  of  the 
Subject,  or  in  which  the  Beauty  of  Design 
prevails  over  the  Besuty  of  Character  or 
Expression. 

PART  Hi 

Of  the  Injluence  cf  Fitness  ttpm  ike  Beauty 

qf  Farms. 

I. 

The  second  source  of  the  relative  Beauty 
of  Forms  is  Fithess,  or  the  proper  Adap-* 
tation  of  Means  to  an  End. 
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That  this  Quality  in  Forms  is  productive 
of  the  Emotion  of  Beauty,  every  one  must 
probably  have  perceived.  In  the  Forms  of 
JFurniture,  of  Machines,  and  of  Instruments 
in  the  different  Arts,  the  greater  part  of 
their  Beauty  arises  from  this  consideratioo ; 
nor  is  there  any  Form  which  does  not  bo- 
come  beaaliful,  where  it  is  found  to  be  perr 
fectly  adapted  to  its  End.    "  A  ship  wbich 

is  well  built,  and  which  promise^  to  sail 

well,  says  Mr  Hogartli,  is  called  by  sai- 
f*  lors  a  Beauty/'  In  every  other  profes- 
sion, in  hke  manner,  ah  Machines  or  Instru- 
ments are  called  beautiful  by  the  Artists, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  the  end  of  their 
Arts.  Even  the  most  common  and  disre- 
garded articles  of  convenience^  are  fell  a$ 
beautiful,  when  we  forget  their  familiarity, 
and  consider  them  only  in  relation  to  ibe 
purposes  they  serve. 

That  Fitness  is  not  the  only  source  of 
Peauty  in  Forms,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
But  I  apprehend  tlie  elegant  and  ingepiou^ 
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Author  of  the  **  £ssay  upon  die  Sublime 
•*  and  Beautiful/'  has  yielded  too  much  to 
the  love  of  System,  when  he  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  any  source  of  Beauty  at  all*  The 
common  experience  and  common  language 
of  mankind  are  at  variance  with  this  opi- 
nion, nor  does  it  seem  to  be  sufficiently  sup* 
parted  by  any  of  the  instances  he  brings* 
•*  On  this  principle  (says  he)  the  wedge-hke 
^^  snout  of  the  Swine,  the  Utile  sunk  eyes^ 
^^  and  the  whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well 
adapted  to  its  offices  of  digging  and  root- 
ing, would.be  extremely  beautiful.  The 
great  bag  hanging  to  the  bill  of  the  Peli- 
can,  a  thing  likewise  highly  useful  to  this 
'^  animal,  would  be  likewise  as  beautiful  in 
our  eyes.  The  Hedge-hog,  so  well  securf- 
ed  against  all  assaults  by  his  prickly  hide, 
and  the  Porcupine,  witli  his  missile  quills, 
^^  would  be  then  considered  as  creatures  of 
*'  no  small  elegance.  There  are  few  anir 
*^  mals  whose  parts  are  better  contrived 
'*  than  those  of  the  Monkey*    He  hai$  the 
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<*  hands  of  a  maD,  joined  to  the  spriogf 
<^  limbs  of  a  beast :  he  is  adnafably  cakai' 
<'  lated  for  running,  leaping,  grappling^  and 
^*  climUng :  and  yet  there  are  few  animals 
^*  which  seem  to  have  less  beauty  in  the 
^*  eyes  of  all  mankind/'  &;c.  In  these  in- 
stances, and  in  all  the  others  he  mentioiu^ 
it  is  clear,  that  the  animals  are  not,  in  g^ 
serai,  considered  as  beautiful:  but,  ill  an 
not  deceived,  the  reason  of  thia  »,  sot  that 
the  Fitness  of  their  construction  k  not  a 
consideration  capable  of  producing  the 
Emotion  of  Beauty,  but  that  in  general  we 
never  consider  the  animals  in  the  light  of 
this  fitness  of  their  eonstruclion.  Sadi 
Forms  are  not  naturally  beautiibU  or  have 
none  of  those  ingredients  which  were  befoie 
mentioned  as  constituting  the  natural  BeaiH 
ty  of  Forms.  It  is  the  natural  Beauty  of 
Fcirms,  however,  which  first  strikes  us^  be^ 
cause  it  demands  neither  any  previois 
knowledge,  nor  any  fixed  atteftlioo.  Such 
animals^  besides,  have    many  unpleaung 
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qualities  from  their  ladlinoU^  their  charao- 
ten,  and  their  modes  of  iile.  It  is  in  the 
li^t  o(  these  qualities,  however,  that  we 
generally  consider  them ;  because  painful  ^ 
or  disagreeable  qualities  much  more  sud- 
denly, as  well  as  more  powerfully  afiect  us^ 
than  qualities  of  an  opposite  kind.  Wheiw 
ever,  however,  we  can  prevail  upon  ourr 
selves  to  disregard  these  nnpleasing  codsip 
derations^  and  to  consider  the  animals  in  the 
li^t  of  the  Fitness  of  their  caostruction,  I 
believe  it  is  agreieal:^  to  every  man's  expe« 
riencOf  that  their  Forms  become  tben^  in 
sune  degree^  objects  of  Beauty.  To  say 
at  first,  thai  the  head  of  the  Swine  waa  a 
beautitiil  Form,  m^bt  perhaps  expose  the 
person  who  asserted  it  to  ridicule ;  but  if 
the  admirable  Fitness  of  its  construction, 
far  the  necessities  of  the  animal,  are  ex« 
plained,  there  is  no  person  who  will  not 
feel,  from  tins  view  of  it,  an  Emotion  of 
Beauty.  There  is  nothing  morecomnum, 
dceordingly,  in  books  of  Anatomy,  or  Na« 
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tural  History,  than  the  term  of  Beauty  ap- 
plied to  many  common,  and  many  dis- 
agreeable parts  of  the  animal  Frame :  nor 
is  there  any  Reader,  who  considers  the  sub- 
jects in  the  light  of  their  fitness  alone,  who 
does  not  feel  the  same  Emotion  with  the 
Writers.  A  Physician  talks  even  of  a  beau- 
tiful Theory  of  Dropsies  or  Fevers,  a  Sor* 
geon  of  a  beautiful  Instrument  for  opera* 
tions,  an  Anatomist  of  a  beautiful  Subject 
or  Preparation.  The  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
deed, hear  this  language  with  some  degree 
of  astonishment.  It  is  in  the  light  only  of 
Horror  or  Disgust  that  such  objects  appear 
to  them  ;  but  to  the  Artists  these  qualities 
have  long  disappeared,  and  the  only  light 
in  which  they  regard  them,  is  their  Fitness 
for  the  purposes  of  their  Arts.  These  in- 
stances are  perhaps  sufBdenl  to  show,  that 
even  the  objects  which  are  most  destitute  of 
Natural  Beauty,  become  beautiful,  when 
they  are  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  their 
Fitness ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  do 
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not  always  appear  beautiful  to  us,  is,  that 
we  in  general  leave  this  quality  out  of  our 
consideration.    That  pleasing  or  agreeable 
Forms  receive  Beauty  from  their  Fitness ; 
and  that  the  most  perfect  Form  of  Natural 
Beauty  may  receive  additional  Beauty  from 
its  being  wisely  adapted  to  some  End,  are 
facts  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration. 
It  is  only  to  be  observed,  that  this  quality, 
in  it$  e£fect  of.  producing  the  Emotion  of 
Beauty,  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
mlh  every  other  quality  of  Emotion.  Such 
qualities,  when  either  familiar  or  uiinute» 
fail  in  producing  an  Emotion  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  the  foundation  of  Beauty ;  and 
as  the  Emotion  which  we  receive  from  Fit- 
ness, is  in  itself  greatly  inferior  to  many 
other  Emotions  of  Pleasure,  there  are  per* 
haps  more  instances,  where  this  quality  is 
observed,  without  the  sentiment  of  Beauty, 
than  in  most  other  qualities  of  a  similar 
kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    Un« 
less  when  it  is  either  great  qr  new,  the  go* 
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nerality  of  men  fed  little  Beafstjr  is  aay 
Ezpreaskm  of  YiUxew^ 


n- 


Of  the  Beauty  cf  Prop&rtian^ 
I  sppreheod  alao^  that  the  Beauty  of 
Pbopobtion  in  Forim  is  to  be  asctibed  to 
lliis  cause;  and  that  ccrtaiii  Proportions 
affect  us  with  the  £molianf  of  Beauty,  oot 
£rom  any  original  capadty  in  soeb  qualities 
to  excite  this  Emotion,  but  from  their  being 
expressive  to  us  of  the  Jfitness  of  the  parts 
to  the  End  designed^  It  k  impos^Ie  for 
me,  within  the  bounds  which  I  prescribe 
inyself,  to  enter  fully  into  the  inveBtigafion 
ef  die  nature  of  Proportion*  All  I  intend 
is^  to  produce  some  of  the  consid^ratidftf 
which  induce  me  to  join  with  Mr  Hogutdi 
in  this  conclusion.  • 

L  I  conceive,  that  the  Emotion  of  plea^ 
)Hue  which  Proportion  affords,  his^  no  fe» 
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;e  to  an  J  jileaBure  of  seDsatioh^  but 
thai  k  resembles  that  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  we  have  in  other  cases/ where  Means 
are  properly  adapted  to  their  End.     When 
a  Chair  or  a  T^ble,  or  any  other  coimooii 
objeol  16  weU-proporlioned,  as  far  as  I  caa 
judge,  what  we  fed,  is  not  a  mere  sensation 
of  pleasure,  from  a  certain  arrangement  of 
parts,  but  an  agreeable  Emotion,  from  Ae 
perception   of  the    proper    disposition   of 
these  psrts  for  the  End  designed.     In  tlie 
same  manner,  the  eflfect  of  disproportion 
seems  to  me  to  bear  no  resemblaoce  to  thai 
immediate  painfnl  sensation  which  we  feel 
from  any  disagreeable  sound  or  smell,  but 
Id  resemble  that    kind   of  dissatisiacdoo 
whidi  we  leel,  when  Means  are  unfitted  to 
Iheir  End«    Thus,  tbe  disproportion  in  the 
legs  of  a  Chair  or  Tal^,  does  not  affect  us 
ttltk  a  simple  sensation  of  pain,  but  with  a 
^CTLobservable  Emotion  of  dissatisfaction 
cs.i^mBMititet,  from  the  unsuitableness  of 
thii'^construotioa  iot  the  purposes  which  the 
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objects  are  intended  to  seire.  Of  the  trecfa 
of  this,  every  man  must  judge  from  his  own 
experience. 

The  habit,  indeed,  which  we  have  in  a 
a  great  many  familiar  cases,  of  immediately 
conceiving  this  Fitness  from  the  mere  ap* 
peamnce  of  the  Form,  leads  us  to  imagine, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  common  language,  that 
we  determine  Proportion  by  the  eye ;  and 
this  quality  of  Fitness  is  so  immediately  ex* 
pressed  to  us  by  the  material  Form,  that 
we  are  sensible  of  little  difference  betweea 
such  judgments  and  a  mere  determinatioa 
of  sense;  yet  every  man  must  have  observ- 
ed, that  in  those  cases,  when  either  the  ob* 
ject  is  not  familiar  to  us,  or  the  constractioa 
intricate,  our  judgment  is  by  no  means  so 
speedy;  awl  that  we  never  discover  the 
Proportion,  until  we  previously  discover 
the  principle  of  the  Machine,  or  the  Means 
by  which  the  End  is  produced. 

2.  The  nature  of  language  seems  also 
very  wrongly  to  show  the  dependence  of 
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Proportion  upon  Fitness,  and  that  it  pro- 
duces the  Emotion  of  Beauty,  by  being 
considered  as  the  Sign  of  this  quality. .  If 
a  common  person  were  asked,  why  the  Pro- 
portion of  some  particular  building,  or  ma- 
chine, or  instrument  pleased  him,  he  would 
naturally  answer,  because  it  rendered  the 
object  fit  or  proper  for  its  end.  If  we  were 
describing  a  machine  or  instrument,  to  any 
person  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Proportion,  and  wished  to 
inform  him  of  the  Beauty  of  this  Proportion, 
we  could  do  it  perfectly  well  by  substi* 
tuting  the  term  Fitness  instead  of  it,  and 
explaining  to  him  the  singular  accuracy 
with  which  the  several  parls  were  adapted 
to  the  general  end  of  the  machine;  and  if 
we  succeeded  in  this  description,  he  would 
have  the  same  Emotion  from  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Fitness,  that  we  ourselves  have 
from  the  consideration  of,  what  we  call,  its 
Proportion.  It  very  often  happens,  in  the 
same  manner,  that  we  read  or  hear  ac- 
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coQntB  of  Forms  which  we  have  never  seen, 
and  of  coQsequencei  of  the  Proportions  of 
which  (if  Proportion  is  a  real  and  ori^nal 
quality  in  objects)  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
judge ;  jet  I  think,  if  we  are  convinced  that 
tbe  Form  is  well  contrived,  and  that  its 
several  parts  are  properly  adjusted  to  thdr 
End,  we  immediately  satisfy  ourselves  that 
it  is  well-proportioned ;  and  if  we  perfectly 
understand  its  nature  or  mechanism,  w 
never  hesitate  to  speak  of  its  Proportion, 
though  we  never  have  seen  it.  If  Propor<- 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  in  certma 
determinate  relations,  discoverable  only  by 
a  peculiar  sense,  all  this  could  not  possibly 
happen.  The  consideration  of  Fitness 
could  no  more  influence  our  opinion  of  Pro- 
portion,  than  any  other  c6nsideration ;  and 
we  could  as  little  collect  the  belief  of  Pro- 
portion in  any  Form  from  the  considerar 
tion  of  its  Fitness,  as  from  that  of  its  Soond 
or  Colour. 
In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  the  temis  Fit- 
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ness  and  Proportion  are  perfectly  synony- 
mous. There  is,  however,  a  distinction  be- 
tween them,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain,  as  it  will  afford  a  more  accurate 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Proportion,  and 
of  the  foundation  of  its  Beauly« 

Every  Form  which  is  susceptible  of  Pro- 
portion, may  be  considered  in  either  one  or 
other  of  the  following  lights.  1^^,  In  the 
light  of  its  whole  or  general  relation  to  the 
End  designed,  or  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  without  any  distinction  of  Parts ;  or, 
2dlj/^  In  the  light  of  the  relation  of  its  seve- 
ral parts  to  this  End.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
machine,  we  may  sometimes  consider  it  in 
the  light  of  its  general  utility  for  the  .End  it 
is  destined  to  serve,  and  sometimes  in  the 
light  of  the  propriety  of  the  different  parts, 
for  the  attainment  of  this  End.  When  we 
consider  it  in  the  first  light,  it  is  its  Fitness 
which  we  properly  consider.  When  we  con- 
sider it  in  the  second  light,  it  is  its  Pro- 
portion we  consider.    Fitness  may  therefore 
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be  supposed  to  express  the  gen^^l  relatkm 
of  propriety  between  Meaos  and  an  find, 
and  Proportion  a  peculiar  or  subordiDate 
relation  of  this  kind,  tiz.  the  proper  rela- 
tiou  of  parts  to  an  End.  Both  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  relation  of  propriety  between 
Means  and  their  Ends.  Fitness  exfK'esses 
the  proper  relation  of  the  whole  of  ibe 
Means  to  the  End.  Proportion  the  pro- 
per relation  of  a  part,  or  of  parts,  to  their 
End. 

In  common  language,  accordingly,  when- 
ever we  speak  of  this  relation  in  a  subject 
which  has  no  division  of  parts,  the  terms 
are  used  synonymously.  Thus  we  say, 
that  a  man  s  expences  are  fitted,  or  are  pro- 
portioned to  his  income;  that  a  nans 
ambition  is  fitted  or  proportioned  to  bis 
talents;  that  an  undertaking  b  fitted  or 
proportioned  to  one's  powera. 

In  subjects  which  are  capable  of  division 
into  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms 
Fitness  and  Proportion  are  not  used  sj- 
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nonymouBly,  but  according  to  the  expla- 
nation which  I  have  now  given.  Thus  we 
say,  that  the  Form  of  the  Eye  is  admiraUy 
fitted  for  Vision ;  that  the  Telescope  is  fitted 
for  discovering  objects  at  a  distance;  that 
the  Steam-engine  is  fitted  for  raising  water ; 
bat  we  could  not  say,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
that  they  were  proportioned  to  their  Ends^ 
When  we  consider  these  subjects  as  com- 
posed  of  parts,  and  attend  to  the  Form  of 
these  parts  for  the  attainment  of  their  Ends, 
we  immediately  speak  of  the  Proportion  of 
these  parts.  The  just  Proportion  of  such 
parts,  18  accordingly  nothing  more,  than 
that  peculiar  Form  or  dimension  which  has 
been  found  from  experience  best  fitted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
instrument  or  the  machine^  Proportion 
therefore  m^y,  I  apprehend,  be  considered 
as  applicable  only  to  Forms  composed  of 
parts,  and  to  express  the  relation  of  pro«- 
priety  between  any  part,  or  parts,  and  U^ 
End  they  are  destined  to  serve. 
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3.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  Fonns 
are  just  susceptible  of  as  many  proportionsi 
as  they  are  susceptible  of  parts  necessary  to 
the  end  for  which  they  are  intended :  and 
that  every  part  which  has  no  immediate  re- 
lation to  this  end 9  is  unsusceptible  of  any 
accurate  Proportion.  In  many  Forms  of  the 
most  common  kind,  there  are  a  great  num* 
ber  of  parts  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
end  or  purpose  of  the  Form,  and  which  are 
intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ornament 
rather  than  of  use.     In  such  parts,  accord- 

r 

ingly,  we  never  expect  or  perceive  any  ac* 
curate  proportion,  nor  is  there  any  settled 
and  permanent  opinion  of  Beauty  in  tbeiDi 
as  there  is  in  the  great  and  necessary  parts 
of  the  Form*  In  the  Form  of  a  Chair,  for 
instance,  or  Table  or  Sofa,  or  Door  or  Win* 
dow,  several  of  the  parts  are  merely  orna- 
mental :  they  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  fitness  of  the  Form,  and  they  vary 
accordingly  almost  every  year  in  their  Forms 
and  Sizes.     All  that  is  required  of  them  is, 
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that  they  should  not  obstruct  the  general 
fitness;  within  that  limit  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  perpetual  and  pleasing  Variety- 
There  are  other  parts^  however,  of  the  same 
Forms,  which  are  necessary  to  the  general 
end  or  purpose  of  their  construction,  as  the 
height  of  the  Chair  for  the  convenience  of 
sitting,  of  the  Table  for  its  peculiar  pur- 
poses^ &c.  These  parts,  accordingly^  have 
sill  a  Proportion,  which  is  immediately  dis- 
cerned, and  which  is  never  greatly  violated 
without  producing  an  Emotioa  of  dissatis- 
faction. If,  on  the  contrary.  Proportion 
was  something  absolute  and  independent 
in  Forms,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine,  that 
it  should  be  found  only  in  those  Forms 
which  are  susceptible  of  fitness,  and  in  those 
parts  only  of  such  Forms  as  admit  of  this 
quality. 

4.  Our  sense  of  Proportion  in  every  Form 
keeps  pace  with  our  knowledge  of  the  fit-< 
ness  of  its  construction.  Where  we  have 
JQO  acquaintance  with  the  fitness  of  any 
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Form,  we  have  no  sense  of  its  peculiar  Pro- 
portions.  No  man,  for  instance,  ever  pre- 
sumes to  speak  of  the  Proportions  of  a  Ma- 
chine, of  the  use  or  purpose  of  which  he  is 
ignorant.  When  a  new  Machine  is  shown 
tis,  we  may  pronounce  with  regard  to  the 
simplicity  or  the  complexness  of  its  con- 
struction, but  we  never  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  regard  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  its  Proportions.  When  our  ac- 
quaintance is  greater  with  the  uses  or  pur- 
poses of  any  particular  class  of  Porms  than 
the  generality  of  people,  we  are  sensible  of 
a  greater  number  of  pleasing  Proportions  in 
such  objects,  than  the  rest  of  the  worid ; 
and  the  same  parts  which  others  look  upon 
with  indiflference,  we  perceive  as  beautiitii, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
construction  for  the  end  designed.  This 
every  person  must  have  observed  in  the 
language  of  Artists,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
instruments  of  their  own  Arts ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Anatomists,  and  Proficients  in  Na- 
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tura)  History,  on  many  different  subjects  of 
their  Science ;  as  well  as  in  the  increase  of 
bis  own  sense  of  Proportion  in  different 
Forms,  with  the  increase  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  ends  that  such  Forms  are  destined  to 
serve.  When  any  improvement,  in  the  same 
manner,  is  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
Forms  of  Art,  so  that  different  Proportions 
of  parts  are  introduced,  and  produce  their 
end  better  than  the  former,  the  new  Pro- 
portions gradually  become  beautiful,  while 
the  former  lose  their  Beauty^  In  general, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Certainty  of 
Proportion,  is  in  all  cases  dependent  upon 
the  Certainty  of  Fitness.  Isty  Where  this 
Fitness  is  absolutely  determined,  as  in  many 
cases  of  Mechanics,  the  proportion  is  equal- 
ly determined.  2d/y,  Where  it  is  determin- 
ed only  by  experience,  the  opinion  of  the 
Beauty  of  Proportion  varies  with  the  pro* 
gress  of  such  experience*  Sdly^  Where  this 
Fitness  cannot  be  subjected  to  experience, 
as  in  the  case  of  natural  Forms,  the  com- 
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mon  Proportion  is  generally  conceived  to  be 
the  fittest,  and  is  therefore  considered  as 
the  most  beautiful*  It  is  impossible,  I  ap* 
prehend,  to  reconcile  these  cases  of  the  de- 
pendence of  our  sense  of  Proportion  upon 
our  opinion  of  Fitness,  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  any  certain  and  established  Pro- 
portions  in  Forms,  which  are  originally  and 
independently  beautiful. 

These  illustrations  seem  to  me  very  strong- 
ly to  shew  the  intimate  connection  which 
subsists  between  Proportion  and  Fitness; 
and  to  afford  a  much  more  simple  and  satis* 
factory  solution  of  the  delight  which  Proper* 
tion  produces,^  than  the  opinion  of  its  being 
a  real  and  independent  quality  in  objects. 

There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  it 
may  still  be  doubted,  whether  diis  explana- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  Proportion  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  Phenomena :  I  mean  in 
the  case  of  Aecuitbctuee.  The  writes  on 
this  subject  who  have  best  understood  the 
Art,  have  been  unanimous  in  considerip^ 
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Ibe  Fropoitkms  which  have  been  discover- 
ed in  it,  as  (leriving  their  effect  from  the 
original  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  as 
beautiful  in  themselves,  without  relation  to 
any  Expression.  They  have  been  willing 
also,  sometimes,  to  support  their  opinion  by 
analogies  drawn  from  Proportions  in  other 
subjects,  and  have  remsuiced  several  cases 
in  which  similar  Proportions  are  beautiful 
]Q  Music  and  in  Numbers,  The  futility  of 
all  reasoning  from  such  analogies  has  been 
so  often  exposed,  and  is  in  itsjelf,  indeed,  so 
very  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  con* 
sider  it* 

I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  it  will  not 
b€  considered  as  an  unnecessary  digression^ 
if  I  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  Beauty  of 
the  Proportions  in  this  Art,  are  resolvable 
into  the  same  principle,  and  that  they 
please  us,  not  from  any  original  law  of  our 
nature,  but  as  expressive  of  Fitness. 

The  Proportions  in  Akchitecture  re* 
Jate  either  to  its  External  or  its  Inter* 
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KAL  Parts.    I  shall  offer  some  observations 
upon  these  subjects  separately. 


III. 

Of  the  Extetruxl  Proportions  of  ArchUeeture. 
The  Propriety  or  Fitness  of  any  Build- 
ings intended  for  the  habitation  of  Man,  (as 
seen  from  without),  consists  chiefly  in  two 
things,  Ist^  In  its  Stability;  and  2c//^,  In 
its  being  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
Roof.  Walls,  in  every  country,  at  the  same 
period  of  time,  are  nearly  of  an  equal  thick* 
ness.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  for  the  Spectator 
to  judge  from  their  external  appearance, 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not  sufficient  for 
these  two  purposes.  In  plain  buildings,  in- 
tended  merely  for  use,  and  without  any  view 
to  ornament,  it  is  these  considerations  which 
chiefly  determine  our  opinions  of  Propor- 
tion. When  the  walls  are  of  such  a  height 
as  seems  sufficient  both  for  their  own  stabi- 
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lity,  and  for  ihe  support  of  the  weight  which 
is  imposed  upon  them  ;  and  when  the  dis* 
tance  between  them  is  such,  as  appears 
sufficient  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
roof,  we  consider  the  house  as  well  or  as 
properly  proportioned.  When  any  of  these 
circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  are  differ- 
ent ;  when  the  walls  are  either  so  high  as  to 
seem  insecure,  or  the  roof  so  large,  as  to 
seem  too  heavy  for  its  support,  or  the  side 
walls  so  distant,  as  to  beget  an  opinion  of 
its  insecurity,  we  say,  that  the  Building,  in 
such  particulars,  is  ill-proportioned*  In 
such  cases,  what  we  mean  by  Proportion,  is 
merely  Fitness  for  the  ends  of  stability  and 
support ;  and  as  this  Fitness  cannot  be  very 
accurately  measured,  and  is  in  itself  capable 
of  wide  limits,  there  are  accordingly  no  ac- 
curate Proportions  of  this  kind,  and  no 
Architect  has  ever  attempted  to  settle  them« 
The  general  conclusions  that  we  have  form- 
ed from  Experience,  with  regard  to  the  Fit- 
ness of  such  Forms,  are  the  sole  guides  of 
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our  Opinion  with  respect  to  these  Propor- 
tions. It  may  be  observed  also,  that  our 
sentiments  of  the  Proportions  of  such  Build- 
ings  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  Build- 
ings^ and  even  upon  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Gothic  Buildings^  of 
which  we  know  the  walls  are  considera- 
bly thicker  than  those  of  modern  days, 
admit  of  greater  height,  and  of  a  greater 
appearance  of  weight  in  the  roof,  than 
Buildings  of  the  present  age.  A  house 
built  of  brick  or  of  wood,  does  not  admit  of 
the  same  height  of  wall,  &c.  with  a  house 
built  of  stone,  because  the  walls  are  seldom 
so  strong.  A  house  which  is  united  with 
others,  admits  of  greater  height  than  if  it 
stood  alone,  because  we  conceive  it  to  be 
supported  by  the  adjoining  houses.  And 
a  Building  which  has  no  roof,  or  nothing 
wliich  it  appears  to  support^  as  a  Tower,  or 
Spire,  admits  of  a  much  greater  height  than 
any  other  species  of  Building.  These  Prin^ 
ciples  are  all  that  seem  to  regulate  the  ei^ 
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tetnal  Proportions  of  simple  Buildings ;  all 
of  them  so  obviously  depending  upon  Fit-^ 
nessy  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  them 

farther* 
It  is  not  in  such  Buildings,  accordinglyi 

that  any  very  accurate  external  Proportions 
have  ever  been  settled.  This  is  peculiar  to 
what  are  called  the  Orders  of  Architecture^ 
in  which  the  whole  genius  of  the  Art  has 
been  displayed,  and  in  which  the  Propor- 
tions are  settled  with  a  certainty  so  abso« 
lute,  as  to  forbid  almost  the  attempt  at  In^ 
novation. 

There  are  generally  said  to  be  five  orders 
of  Architecture,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  the  DoriCf 
the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Compo- 
site. There  are  properly,  however,  only 
four,  and  some  writers  have  further  reduced 
them  to  three«  What  constitutes  an  order 
is  its  Proportions,  not  its  ornaments.  The 
Composite  having  the  same  proportions 
with  the  Corinthian,  though  very  different 
in  respect  of  its  ornaments,  is  properly 
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therefore  considered  only  as  a  corrupted 
Corinthian. 

Every  order  consists  of  three  great  parts 
or  divisions ;  the  Base,  the  Columo,  and 
the  Entablature ;  and  the  goveraing  Pro- 
portions rdate  to  this  division.  The  whde 
of  them  compose  the  waJl,  or  what  ansven 
to  the  wall  of  a  common  building,  and  sup- 
ports the  roo£ 

There  is  one  great  di^erence,  however,  to 
be  observed  between  a  common  wall,  and 
that  assemblage  of  parts  which  cdnstitates 
an  order.  A  common  wall  is  intended  to 
support  a  rool^  and  derives  its  proporlions 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  destioaiioo* 
To  an  order,  the  consideralion  of  the  roof 
IS  unnecessary.  It  is  complete  without  anj 
roof,  and  where  a  roof  is  necessary,  it  is 
generally  so  contrived  as  not  to  appear. 
The  weight  which  is  supported,  or  which 
appears  to  be  supported  in  an  order,  is  the 
ikitablature.  The  Fitness  of  a  wall  coo- 
sistB  in  its  appearing  adequate  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  roof.  The  Fitness  of  an  order, 
or  of  the  Proportions  of  an  order,  it  should 
seem  also,  from  analogy,  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, consists  in  their  appearing  adequate 
to  the  support  of  the  Entablature,  or  of  the 
weight  which  is  imposed  upon  them; 

That  this  is  really  the  case,  and  that  it  is 
from  their  being  expressive  to  us  of  this 
Fitness,  that  the  Proportions  of  these  differ- 
ent orders  appear  beautiful,  may  perhaps 
seem  probable,  from  the  following  consi- 
derations : 

1.  The  appearance  of  these  Proportions 
themselves,  seems  very  naturally  to  lead  us 
to  this  conclusion.  In  all  the  orders,  the 
Fitness  of  the  parts  to  the  support  of  the 
peculiar  weight  or  appearance  of  weight 
in  the  Entablature,  is  apparent  to  every 
person,  and  constitutes  an  undoubted  part 
of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  them.  In 
the  Tuscan,  where  the  Entablature  is  hea- 
vier than  in  the  rest,  the  Column  and  Base 
ane  proportionably  stronger.    In  the  Corich 
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thian,  where  the  Entablature  is  lightest,  ihe 
Column  and  Base  are  proporttonaU j  sli^^ 
er.  In  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  which  arc  be** 
tween  these  extremes,  the  forms  of  the  Co* 
lumn  and  Base  are  in  the  same  manner 
proportioned  to  the  reciprocal  weights  ot 
theii^  Entablatures^  being  neither  so  strong 
as  the  one,  nor  so  slight  as  the  other.  If 
the  Beauty  of  such  Proportions  is  altoge- 
ther independent  of  Fitness,  and  derived 
from  the  immediate  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  coia* 
cidence ;  and  as  the  Beauty  of  Fitness  in 
these  several  cases  is  uniTcrsally  allowed»  it 
is  altogether  unphilosophical,  to  substitute 
other  causes  of  the  same  effect,  until  the 
insufficiency  of  this  cause  is  clearly  pointed 
out. 

2.  The  language  of  mankind,  upon  this 
subject,  seems  to  confirm  the  same  opinion* 
Whenever  we  either  speak  or  think  of  the 
Proportions  of  these  different  orders,  the 

circumstances  of  weight  and  support  enter 

s 
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both  into  our  consideration  and  our  Ex* 
pression.  The  term  Proportion,  in  its  ge** 
neral  acc^tation,  impUes  them ;  and  if  this 
term  is  not  used,  the  same  idea  and  the 
same  pleasure  may  be  communicated  by 
terms  expressive  of  Fitness  for  the  support 
of  weight.  Heaviness,  and  slightness  or  in- 
sufficiency, are  the  terms  most  generally 
used  to  express  a  deviation  on  either  side, 
from  the  proper  relation,;  both  of  them  ob« 
viously  including  the  consideration  of  sup- 
portt  and  expressing  the  want  of  Propor- 
tion. When  it  is  said  that  a  Base,  a  Co- 
lumn, or  an  Entablature  is  disproportion- 
ed,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  this 
part  is  unfitted  to  the  rest,  and  inadequate 
to  the  proper  End  of  the  Building.  When 
it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  these 
several  parts. are  properly  adjusted  to  their 
End,  that  the  Base  appears  just  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  Column,  and  both  for 
tliat  of  the  Entablature,  every  person  im- 
mediately concludes  that  the  parts  are  per- 

VOL.  II.  K 
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fectlj  proportioned :  And»  I  appr^endt  tt 
is  very  possible  to  give  a  man  a  pmfcot 
qoDceptioa  of  the  Beauty  of  theie  Vtopoh 
tioDs^  and  to  make  him  fed  it  in  the  strongs 
est  manner,  without  ever  mentioning  to 
him  the  name  of  Proportion^  but  merely  by 
explaining  them  to  him  under  the  consider* 
lotion  of  Fitness,  and  by  showing  him  fidm 
examplesi  that  these  Forms  are  the  most 
proper  which  can  be  devised  for  the  iBod 
to  which  they  are  destined.  If  our  peroep 
tipn  of  the  Beauty  of  Proportion,  in  suci) 
cases^  were  altogether  independent  of  any 
&udb  considerations^  I  think,  that  these  ci^ 
ctttnstatic^  in  language  could  not  possiUy 
t^ke  place  {  and  that  it  would  be  as  pot< 
sible  to  explain  the  nature  and  Beauty  of 
Proportioa  by  terms  expressive  of  Sound 
or  Colour^  as  by  terms  expressive  of  fit- 
ness  or  Propriety, 

3.  The  natural  sentiments  of  mankind 
on  this  subject,  seem  to  have  a  diflfeneiit 
{MTogresa  irani  what  ihoy  would  natwally 


fe«?fib  if  thei^  were  any  absolute  Beauty  m 
slieb  (itapojtiooA  diwovemhle  by  the  ey«. 
It  cannot  Mirely  be  iioagineds  that  aa  itv 
fant  will  perceive,  or  does  perceive,  the 
Beauty  of  such  Proportions,  io  the  sam^ 
inaaoer  that  be  peirceives  the  objects  of 
aoy  other  ezi^oal  sense.  It  is  not  found 
either,  that  the  generality  of  mankind,  even 
Irhen  oome  id.  mature  age,  express  any 
sense  of  the  absolute  B»uty  of  such  ob- 
jects. It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  very  early  id 
lifci  we  are  sensible  of  disproportion  in 
Building,  because  the  ideas  of  bulk  and 
support  are  so  early  and  so  necessarily  ac« 
quired,  and  the  Eye  is  so  soon  habituated 
tQ  judge  of  weight  from  visible  figure,  that 
what  is  fit  for  the  support  of  weight,  is  very 
SfXNi  generally  ascertained.  What  a  com* 
floton  person,  therefore,  expresses  upon  the 
Tiew  of  such  Proportions,  is  rather  Satisfao* 
tian,  than  Delight  It  is  not  the  propor. 
tions  which  most  affect  him«  It  is  the 
magnifioenoe,  the  grandeur^  and  the  costli^ 
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ness  which  such  Buildings  usuaU j  cksplay ; 
and  though  he  is  much  pleased  with  sodi 
Expressions,  he  is  generally  silent  with  re- 
gard to  the  Beauty  of  those  Proportions 
with  which  Connoisseurs  are  so  much  en- 
raptured. If  Proportion,  on  the  contrary, 
were  something  absolutely  beautiful  in  such 
objects,  the  Progress  of  Taste  would  be  re- 
versed ;  the  admiration  of  the  infant  would 
be  given  to  these  proportions,  long  bdbre 
he  was  able  to  judge  of  their  Fitness ;  and 
the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  £x« 
pression  of  Fitness,  would  be  the  last  in^ 
dient  in  his  pleasure,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
now  is,  the  first. 

4.  The  nature  of  these  Proportions  them- 
selves seems  very  strongly  to  indicate  their 
dependence  upon  the  Expression  of  Fitness. 
The  Beauty  of  such  Forms  (on  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  absolute  and  independent 
Beauty)  must  consist  either  in  their  Beauty, 
considered  as  individual  objects,  or  in  tbar 
relation  to  each  other.    If  the  effect  arises 
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from  the  nature  of  the  individual  Forms, 
then  it  must  obviously  follow,  that  such 
Forms  or  Proportions  must  be  beautiful  in 
all  cases.    I  think,  however,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  Base  of  a  Column,  for  instance,  (taken 
bj  itself,  and  independent  of  its  ornaments, 
which  in  this  inquiry  are  entirely  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration),  is  not.  a  more 
beautiful  Form  than  many  others  that  may. 
be  given  to  the  same. quality  of  matter. 
The  peculiar  Form  which  its  Proportions 
give  it,  is  very  far  from  being  beautiful  in 
every  other  case,  as  would  necessarily  hap- 
pen, if  it  were  beautiful  in  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent  of  every  Expression.     A   plain 
stone  of  the  same  magnitude  may  surely  be 
carved  into  very  different  Forms  from  those 
which  constitute  the  bases  of  any  of  the 
orders,  and  may  still  be  beautiful.     In  the 
same  manner,  the  Column  (considered  as  in 
the  former  case,  merely  in  relation  to  its 
peculiar  Form,  and  independent  of  its  orna^ 
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ments)  is  not  more  beautifohua  F«KD,aiMi 
peiiiapt  not  60  beautifal  as  many  other  Fotibb 
of  a  similar  kind  •  The  Trunk  of  many  Treea^ 
the  Mast  of  a  Ship,  the  ioaig  and  siender 
Gothic  Colamn,  and  many  other  similar  oIsn 
jects,  are  to  the  inll  as  beautiful  when  cimt 
sidered  merely  as  Forms,  without  relation  to 
any  End,  b»  any  of  the  Columns  in  Architeo- 
Cure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  Forms  mxe 
beautiful  in  themselves,  a»d  aiindivkkial  oh* 
jects,  no  other  similar  Fwms  coidd  be  ^uat 
]y  beautifdl,  bat  such  as.  had  the  same  PrcK 
portions.  The  same  obeenration  wdl  ikpfly 
equally  to  the  Form  of  the  EntaMatm^.  It 
Would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  froa 
any  absolute  beauty  in  these  Forms,  ooosh 
dered  individually,  tbat  our  opmioa  of  tbeir 
Beauty  in  Composition  arises. 

If  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Beauty  ot'  Proportion,  in  such  cases,  ames 
fbom  ttie  relaiioa  ot  these  puirtH,  and  liuA 
^ere  is  something  in  the  relation  o1  suck 
Forms  and  Magnitudes^  in  ilMtli  beauft^ 
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independent  of  any  consideration  of  Fitness^ 
there  teem  to  be  equal  difficulties*  Besides 
the  relation  of  Fitnese  for  the  support  of 
wttght,  die  only  relations  which  take  place 
among  these  parts  are,  the  relations  of 
Length  and  Breadth,  and  the  relation  of 
Magnitude.  If  this  Beauty  arose  from  the 
relation  of  Length,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show^ 
thai  such  a  proportion  of  three  parts  in 
pcnni  of  length,  is  solely  and  permanently 
beautifiiL  If,. from  the  relation  of  Breadth, 
there  is  the  same  necessity  of  showing,  that 
aucb  a  proportion  of  three  parts  in  point  of 
breadlJi  is  as  permanently  beautiful.  If 
from  both  together,  then  the  same  Propoiw 
ttons  only  ought  to  be  felt  as  beautiful,  in 
all  cases  to  which  the  relations  of  Length 
and  Breadth  can  apply ^  If,  again,  this 
Bcaitly^  arose  from  the  rdation  of  Magni^ 
tude,  it  is  neoessaiy,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  show,  that  three  magnitudes  or  quantities 
of  matter,  have  in  hfCt  no  other  beautiful 
pvafaAma  but  those  which  take  place  in 
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such  orders.  But  as  it  is  very  obviotu^ 
that  there  is  do  found  ution  for  suppo^g 
aoy  such  law  in  our  nature,  and  that,  oa 
the  contrary,  in  innumerable  cases,  of  aU 
such  relations,  different  and  contrary  Pro- 
portions are  beautiful,  it  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed that  such  Proportions  are  absolutely 
beautiful  from  any  of  these  relations* 

The  only  relation,  therefore,  that  remains, 
is  the  relation  of  Fitness  ;  and  if  the  same 
inquiry  is  carried  on,  I  believe  it  will  sooa 
be  found,  that  a  certain  Proportion  of  parts 
is  necessarily  demanded  by  this  i^latioD; 
and  very  probably  also,  that  this  certain 
Proportion  is  in  fact  that  of  each  of  these 
orders,  according  to  the  particular  bulk  or 
weight  that  is  given. 

If  an  order  is  considered  as  an  asaemblage 
of  weight,  and  parts  to  support  that  weight, 
our  experience  immediately  leads  us  to  con- 
ceive  a  proper  relation  of  these. parts  to 
their  end.  If  the  Entablature  be  consid^- 
ed  as  the  weight,  then  of  course  a.ceitain 
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Form  and  size  in  the  Column  is  demanded 
for  Uie  support  of  it,  and  in  the  BasC'  for 
the  support  of  both.  A  plain  stone,  for  in« 
stance,  set  i^>on  its  end,  has  no  proportion 
further  than  for  the  purpose  of  stability.  If 
it  appears  firm,  it  has  all  the  proportions  we 
desire  or  demand,  and  its  form  may.  be. ya« 
ried  in  a  thousand  ways,  without  interfering 
with  our  sense  of  its.  Proportion.  Plaoe.a 
Column,  or  any  otlier  weight  uponi  this 
stone;  inmiediately  another  Proportion  is 
demanded,  viz.  its  Proportion  to  the  support 
of  this  weight.  The  Form  suppwted,  how- 
ever, has  no  Proportion  farther  than  that 
which  is  nece^ary  for  its  stability,  or  for 
continuing  in  its  situation.  It  may  be 
more  or  less  beautiful  in  point  of  Form,  from 
other  considerations,  but  not  upon  account 
of  its  Proportion.  Above  this  again  place 
an  additional  body ;  immediately  the  inter* 
mediate  F^rm  demands  a  new  Proportion, 
viz.  to  the  weight  it  supports ;  and  the  first 
party  or  the  Base,  demands  also  another 
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PropordoDy  in  confiideration  of  the  addilioa. 
al  wdgbt  which  is  thus  imposed  upon  it 
In  this  supposition^  it  is  obvious^  that  tbe 
consideration  of  Pitness  akmc^  leads  u  to 
expect  a  certain  ProporUon  amoDg  eadi  of 
diese  parts ;  the  parts  aire  heautifhl  or  ptes9< 
iBg,  just  as  they  answer  to  tfab  dema&d : 
imd  where  tlie  parts  wte  few^  and  esperi« 
meots  easy»  it  seems  not  difficult  at  last,  to 
arrive  at  that  perfect  Proportion  which  » 
tisfies  the  £ye,  as  sufficient  for  the  purpoM 
of  support  and  stability*  If  we  leare, 
therefoi^e,  everything  else  out  of  considers^ 
tion,  the  consideration  of  Fkne»  akm 
seems  sufficient  to  account  both  for  the 
origin  of  such  Proportions  in  ArchiteGtsvei 
and  for  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  nb* 
servation  of  them* 

Although,  however,  the  influeoce  of  tbe 
Expression  of  Fitness  upon  the  Beautj  of 
Proportion  should  be  allowed,,  and  the  doCf 
trine  of  the  originfil  Beauty  of  Proportkm 
should  be  deserted,  as  inconsistMit  with  a- 
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perience,  yet  it  maj  still  be  doubted  whether 
this  Expression  is  sufficient  to  account  fot 
die  delight  which  most  men  feel  from  the 
ord^^  of  Architecture :  and  it  may  natural^ 
\y  be  asked,  wiiy  mankind  hare  so  long  ad^ 
bered  to  these  Forn^  without  attempting 
to  deviate  from  them,  if  they  are  not  sdiely 
and :  peciiharly  beautiful  4  'Hie  satis^tion 
#e  UNdi  lirom  the  observation  of  Fitness,  it 
nay  be  said,  is  a  moderate  and  feeble  ptear 
sure,  ^fasD  eompfeired  with  that  dehght  wilh 
w^bi^^h  the  models  of  Architecture  aie  suiw 
veyed :  and  the  uniform  adherence  of  men 
to  the  established  Proportions,  is  too  s^ong 
a  psoof  of  iheiv  absolute  or  peouliar  Beau^ 
ty,  to  be  of^posed  by  any  arguments  €f£  a 
distant  or  nieta|>bysical  kind. 

With  regard  to  tlie  first  of  these  ohjecs 
tions,  I  acknowledge  that  the  mere  consi* 
deraiion  of  Fitness  is  insufficient  to  account 
S69  the  pleasure  which  is  generally  derived 
ftom  tlie  established  ordtT8 :  Hut  1  appro* 
kendy  that  tliis  pleasure  arises  from  rety 
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different  causes,  than  from  their  Propor^ 
tions,  and  that,  in  fact,  when  these  Propor- 
tions  only  are  considered^  the  pleasure 
which  is  generally  felt,  is  not  greater  than 
that  which  we  experience,  when  we  p^ceive, 
in  any  great  work,  the  proper  relation  of 
Means  to  an  End. 

The  Proportions  of  these  cnrders,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  are  distinct  subjects  of 
Beauty  from  the  Ornaments  with  which 
they  are  embellished^  from  the  Magnificeooe 
with  which  they  are  executed,  from  the  pur« 
poses  of  Elegance  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  or  the .  scenes  of  Grandeur  they  are 
destined  to  adorn.  It  is  io  such  scenes, 
however,  and  with  such  additions,  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  observe  them ;  and  while 
we  feel  the  effect  of  all  these  accidental  As- 
sociations, we  are  seldom  willing  to  examine 
what  are  the  causes  of  the  complex  Emo- 
tion we  feel,  and  readily  attribute  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Architecture  itself,  the  whole 
pleasure  which   we    enjoy.    But   besides 
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these,  there  are  other  Associations  we  have 
with  these  Forms,  that  still  more  powerfully 

4 

senre  to  command  our  admiration ;  for  they 
are  the  Gkecian  orders;  they  derive  their 
origin  from  those  times,  and  were  the  oraa* 
ment  of  those  countries,  which  are  most 
hallowed  in  our  imaginations ;  and  it  is  dif^ 
ficult  for  us  to  see  them,  even  in  their  mo- 
don  copies,  without  feeling  them  operate 
upon  our  minds,  as  relics  of  those  polish- 
ed nations  where  they  first  arose,  and  of 
that  greata*  people  by  whom  they  were  af<- 
terwards  borrowed.  While  this  species  of 
Architecture  is  attended  with  so  many  and 
so  pleasing  Associations,  it  is  difficult  even 
for  a  man  of  reflection  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  different  sources  of  his  Emotidn ; 
or  in  the  moments  in  which  this  delight  is 
felt,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  exact  portion 
of  his  pleasure  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
these  Proportions  alone ;  and  two  different 
causes  combine  to  lead  us  to  attribute  to 
the  style  of  Architecture  itself,  the  Beauty 
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which  ariMs  from  mpxty  oUier  Awooiatieiiit 
In  the  first  places  while  it  ia  qnd«  oitr  tjc^ 
thia  Architecture  itself  ia  the  grmt  6b^  of 
our  regard,  and  the  oentral  objeot  of  all 
theae  Asaocialiooa*  It  ia  the  mMeiial  tigoi 
ia  fact)  of  all  the  various  afiectiog  qualities 
which  are  connected  with  it,  and  it  dicpo8et 
ua  ia  tbia,  as  in  every  other  caaie»  to  attti^ 
bute  to  the  aigUi  the  effect  which  is  pfo* 
doced  by  the  quaUtiea  aignified«  When  we 
reflect,  upon  the  other  hand,  in  our  oaliner 
moments,  upon  the  source  of  our  JEka^tioiif 
another  motive  arises  to  induce  us  to  ooih 
aider  these  Proportions  as  the  aole  or  the 
principal  cause  of  our  pleasure ;  fen*  tbeee 
Proportions  are  the  only  qualities  of  tha  ob- 
ject which  are  perfectly  or  acctaately  aeeer^ 
tained ;  they  have  received  the  aaaent  of  all 
ages  aince  their  discovery ;  they  are  die  ao 
knowledged  objects  of  Beauty ;  and  haviog 
thus  got  possession  of  one  undoubted  pna-* 
ciple,  our  natural  love  of  system  induces  us 
to  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  eflfect  to  this 
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principle  alooe^  and  easily  satisfies  our 
minds,  by  saying  us  the  trouble  of  a  long 
and  tedious  investigation.  That  this  cause 
has  bad  its  full  ^fect  in  this  case,  will,  I  be- 
lieve,  appear  very  evident  to  those,  who  at^ 
tend  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which^  in  g^ 
n^al,  the  writers  on  Architecture  speak  of 
the  Beauty  of  Proportion,  and  compare  it 
with  the  common  sentiments  of  men  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Beauty*  Both  these 
causes  conspire  to  mislead  our  judgment 
in  lliis  point,  and  to  induce  us  to  attribute 
to  one  quality  in  such  objects,  that  Beauty 
which  in  truth  results  from  many  united 
qualities. 

It  will  foe  found,  I  believe,  (m  the  other 
hand,  that  the  real  Beauty  of  such  Propor«* 
tioQs,  is  in  fac^  not  greater  than  that  which 
we  fed  in  many  cases  where  tve  perceive 
means  properly  adapted  to  their  End  ;  and 
that  the  admiration  we  feel  from  tbe  pros« 
pect  of  the  orders  of  Antiquity,  is  neces* 
Baiily  to  be  asctibed  to  other  causes  besides 
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these  Proportions.  The  common  peoplci 
undoubtedly,  feel  a  very  inferior  Emotion 
of  Beauty  from  such  objects,  tothat  which 
is  felt  by  men  of  liberal  edncation,  be* 
cause  they  have  none  of  those  Associatioos 
vhich  modem  education  so  early  coiinecte 
with  them.  The  Man  of  Letters  feels  also 
a  weaker  Emotion  than  that  which  is  felt 
by  die  Connoisseur  or  the  Architect,  be* 
cause  he  has  none  of  the  Associations  which 
belong^ to  the  Art,  and  never  considers  them 
in|relation  to  the  genius,  or  skilly  or  invei- 
tion  which  they  display.  Deprive  these 
orders,  in  the  siame  manner^  of  their  ouster 
mary  ornaments,  and  leave  only  the  great 
and  governing  Pmportions;  or  change  od- 
]y  in  the  slightest  degree  their  Forms,  with- 
out altering  these  Proportions,  and  their 
'Beauty  will  be  in  a  great  measure  destroy- 
ed.  Preserve,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vfhak 
of  the  orders,  but  diminish  in  a  great  de- 
gree their  scale :  and  though  they  will  still 
be  beautiful,  yet  their  Beauty  will  be  in- 
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finitely  ioferlwr  to  that  which  tbej  bate  iip#> 
Oik  their  usual  scale  of  inagoificenGe:  It  is 
possible,  in  the  Form  of  a  Candlestick,  or 
some  other  tiifliog  uteusii,  to  imitate  with 
accuracy,  any  of  these  Orders.  It  is  po8« 
sible,  in  many  of ; the  common  articles  of 
furniture,  to  imitate  sonxe  of  the  greatest 
models  of  this  Art ;  but  who  doe»  not  kiK^w 
that  tfadr  great  Beauty  in  such  to  employ-^ 
meat  would)  be  lost?  yet  still  thdr  Pro^ 
portions  are.  the  same,  if  thdr  Proportions 
ue  iho  sole  cause  of  their  beauty.  De» 
s^roy,  Jn  the  sapue  manner,  all  tlie  AssociiM* 
tions  of  £^egaqce,  of  Magi^ficenoe,  ,  of 
CoBtlioess,  and  still  more  than  all,  of  Anti- 
quity, which  are  so  strongly  connected  witli 
such  Forms,  and  I  conceive  every  man  wilt 

acknowledge,  that  the  pleasure  which  their 
Proportions  would  afiurdj  would  not,  in  tact^ 

be  greater  than  that  which  we  feel  in  other 

cases,  where  means  are  properly  adapted  %q 

their  End. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  viz. 

vol..  II*  !< 
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^^t'the  iimfonn  adherenod  of  mankiDd  to 
tiidse  Proportions^  is  in  icself  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  sole  or  absolude  Beanty ;  I 
conceive  that  many  other  causes  of  this  ad- 
herence may  be  assigned,  and  that  these 
causes  are  sufficient  to  -  account  for  the  ef- 
fect, trithoUt  supposing  any  pecuhar  kw  of 
our  nature,  by  whith  such  Proportions  are 
ori^aally  beautiful.    They  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  remarking  the  extensive  in- 
fluence which  tlie  Associations  of  Antiquity 
hi^ve  upon  our  mind^,  will  bb  convinced 
that  this  catise  alone  has  had  a  Very  power- 
ful effect  in  producing  thi^  unilformity  of 
opinion ;  and  they  who  consider,  that  the 
tteal'  effect  of  Proportion*  is  to  produce  only 
U'very  moderate  delight,  will  easily  perceive, 
f hat  an  almost  insurmountaUe  obstacle  has 
been  'placed  to  every  invention  or  improve- 
ment in  this  Art,  when  such  inventions 
c6ald   oppose  only  a  calm  and  rational 
pleasure,  to  that  enthusiasm  which  is  iband* 
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ed  uporv  so  maay,  and  so  interesting  Asso- 
ciaiioQs: 

But  besides  tliese,  there  are  other  causes 
10  the' nature  of  the  Art  itself,  which  suf- 
ficiently  account  for  the   permatn6nce  of 
taste  u'pot)  this  subject.     In  every  produc- 
tion of  huniiran  Labour,  the  influence  of 
Variety  is   limited  by  two  circumstances, 
m.  by  the  icostliness,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  materials  upon  which  that  Labour  is 
empkiyed.     Wlierever  the  materials  of  any 
objecl!,  whether  of  use  or  of  luxury,  are 
costly  ;  wherever  tlie  original  price  of  such 
subjects  is-  great,  the  influence  of  the  love 
of  Variety  is  diminished  ;  the*  objects  have 
a  great  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  their 
particular  Form  or  Fashion ;  and  as  the 
destruction  of  the  Form  is  in  nwst  eases 
the  ^destruction  of  the  subject*  itself,  the 
same  Form  is  adhered  to  with  little  Varia* 
tiob."   in  dressy  for  instance,  in  which  the 
Variation  of  Fashion  is  more  observable 
than  in  most  other  subjects,  it  is  those  partfi 
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of  Dress  which  are  least  cpBtijt  of  which 
the  Forms  are  most  frequently  changed :  ia 
prpporiion  as  the  origjkial  value  increases, 
the  disposition  to  Varieity  diminishes ;  aii4 
in  some  objects,  whichare extreme! jr cost* 
1  J,  as  in  the  case  of  jewels,  there ,  is  no 
change  of  Jashion  wtuitever,  except  in  cir- 
cumstances^ different  from  the  value  of  the 
objects  themselves,  as  in  their  settii^  or 
disposition.  Of  all  the  fine  Arts,  however, 
Architecture  is  by  far  the;  most  costly. 
The  wealth  of  individuals  is  fnequentty  dis- 
sipated by  it ;  and  even  the  revenue  of  na- 
tions, is  equal  only  to  v§ry  slow»  an<i  veiy 
infrequent  productions  of  this  kind.  Tbe 
value,  therefore,  of  sudi  objects,  i»  in  » 
great  measure  indepepdent  of  their  folms; 
the  invention  of  men  is  little  exci^  to. give 
an  additional  value  to  subjects^  which  in 
themselves  are  so  valuable  i  and  the  Art 
itself,  after  it  has  arrived  at  a  periiEun  ne- 
cessary degree  of  perfection,  iimiaAtis  in.  a 
great  measiue  stationary,  both  Sdwol  the  in* 
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frequency  of  cases  in  which  invention  can 
•be  employed,  and  from  the  little  demand 
there  is  for  the  exercise  of  that  invention. 
The  nature  of  the  Grecian  orders  very 
plainly  indicates,  that  they  were  originally 
executed  in  wood,  and  that  they  were  set« 
tied  be^re  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  make 
use  of  slone  in  their  buildings:  From  the 
period  that  stone  was  employed,  and  that 
of  course  public  buildings  became  more* 
costly,  little  farther  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Art.  The  costliness  of 
the  sufcgect,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case» 
gave  a  kind  of  permanent  value  to  the 
Form  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

If,  besides  the  costliness  of  the  subjecti 
it  is  also  permanent  and  durable,  this  cha» 
racter  is  still  farther  increased.  Those  pro- 
ductions, of  which  the  materials  are  perish- 
able, and  must  often  be  renewed,  are  from 
their  nature  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
Variety.  Chairs  and  Tables,  for  instance^ 
and  the  other  common  articles  of  Furni* 
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•  »  t 

ture,  cannot  well  last  above  a.  few  years, 

and  very  often  not  so  long.     In  such  ai- 

••     • 

ticles,  accordingly,  there  is  roon*  for,  the  in* 
vention  of  the  Artist  to  display  itself,  and 
as  the  8ubj/ect  itself  is  of  no  very  great 
value,  aiid  may  derive  a .  considerable  one 
from  its  Fqroii  a  strong  motive  is  given  to 
the  exercise  of  this  invention.  But  ]^uild- 
iogs  may  last,  and  are  iulended  to  last  for 
centuries*  The  life  of  Man  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  duration  of  such  productions: 
and  the  present  period  of  the  world,  though 
qld  with  respect  to  those  Arts  which  are 
eipployed  upon  perishable,  subjects,  is  yet 
young  in  relation  to  an  Art,  whici^Js- em* 
ployed,  jupon  so  durable  matenarLs.  as'  those 
of  Arch i tec ttwe.  Instead  of  a  few  yeap, 
therefore,  centuries  must  probably  p^s  be- 
fore such  productions  demand  to  be  reue\f- 
ed,  and  long  before  that  period  isi  .elapsed, 
the  sacredness  of  Antiquity  is  acquired  by 
the  subject  itself,  and  a  new  motive  given 
for  the  preservation  of  similar  Forms.    In 
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levery  CQui^tr;yi  accordingly,  the  .sg.me  ^Skct 
has  (aken. pdace^;  and  thje saux^ causes  wbidi 
J;iaYe  tl)us  served  to  produce  amoog  ud^  for 
so  ipany  years,  an  uhiforpoity  of  Taste  with 
regard  to  the  style  of  GreciaD  ii^rchitecturc, 
have;  produced  also  among  the  nations  i  of 
the  Easty  for  a  much  longer  course  ,of  tim^ 
a  similar  uniformity  of  Taste  with  regard  to 
their  ornamental  style  of  Architecture ;  and 
have  perpetuated  among  them  the  same 
Forms,  %vhich  were  in  use  among  their 
foi:efather$3^  before  the  Grecia,p  or^rs  were 
inv^pted.  ,.;;   > 

.  Jt  is  iniposs^ble  ibr  me  to  pur^e  these 
Sipeculations,  Mr^h.  regard  to.tij^  foundation 
of  Beavty  in  4fchite9tqre,  to  the  ext^t  to 
ifhich  they  would  lead.  Th^e  hints  which 
I  jbave  now  QjQ^ed,  may  perhaps  satisQr 
the  ^.eader,  that  the  Beauty  of  the  External 
Propqrtions  of  Architecture,  is  tQ  be  adcril> 
ed  to  their  Expression  of  Fitness ;  thi^t  this 
Beauty  is  in  fact  not  greater  than  what  is 
often  felt  from  similar  Expression  in  other 
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:  and  that  both  the  admiration  of 
and  the  uniformity  of  their  Taste 
to  the  style  o^  Grecian  Arcbi- 
lo  be  ascribed  to  other  causesi 
IT  absolute  or  independent  Beauty 
Pkoportions  by  which  it  is  distin- 


Iv- 


or fkt  Internal  Praporfians  of  Architecture. 
Br  the  Internal  Proportions  of  Architec- 
tMTt  1  mean  that  disposition  of  the  three 
dimeiisions  of  Length,  Breadth,  and  Height, 
vbidi  is  necessary  to  reader  a  room  or 
apartiiioit  beautiful  or  pleasing  in  its  Form. 
Evm  man  is  able  at  first  sight  to  say, 
wtkelher  a  room  b  well  or  ill-proportioned ; 
ahbongh  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  say,  what 
k  ibe  principle  from  which  this  proprieQr 
b  df^termined.  Many  of  tbe  writers  upon 
Arcliiiecture  consider  certain  PropoitioiB 
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of  this  kind  aft  bedutifbl  from  the  origioial 
coostitutioD  of  our  nature,  and  without' ne^ 
latioa  to  amy  Expressiou.  I  apprehend,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  the  Beauty  of  Proporcioii, 
in  this^  as  in  the  former  case^  arises  from  its 
Expression  of  FitDe^«        •  r 

I  have  already  observed^  that  a  f>la9n 
wall  is  susceptible  of  no  other  Proportion, 
than  that  Proportion  of  height  which  is  im^ 
cessary  for  the  ExpnessioB  of  Stretigth  -or 
Stability.  If  it  appears  firm  an<jl  8ufficiei]/t> 
it  has  all  the  Proportion  we  desire«  Sup- 
pose any  space  inclosed  by  four  walls,  the 
same  proportion  remains :  we  require  that 
tbe  height  should  be  such  as  to  indicate 
staUlity,  and  if  this  is  answered,  we  require 
no  more.  The  Form  of  the  inclosure  may 
be  more  or  less  beautiful,  from  other  causes'; 
but  we  never  say  that  it  is  beautiful  on 
account  of  its  Proportion.  Add  a  roof'  Vd 
this  inclosure;  and  immediately  a  variety 
of  other  Proportions  are  demanded,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  weight  which  h 
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now  to  be  supported.  If  die  walls  ure  yepy 
highi  they  have  the  appettmnce  of  insuf*- 
ficieaoy  for  this  support ;  if  v^ry  Ipw,  tbej 
indicate  an  nnoecessary  aod  uomual  weight 
in  the  roof  ^  certain  Proportion^  ttere^ 
fore,  in  point  of  height,  is  demanded.  If 
th^Jength  of  t\le  inclo^ure  is  great,  the  roof 
ap|>Qar&  also .  to  be  insufficiently.  suppoited» 
and  from  the  laws  of  perspeetive,  its  weight 
fiteems  to.increas^as  it  retirea  from  the  Eye. 
A  certain  proportion,  thoFefbre,  irx  poiat  of 
I^ngthi  }^  den^anded.  If,  in  the  last  case, 
th^  bf^dth  of  the  indosure  is-Yjery  .great,  a 
still  stronger  conviction  ofin&ojSiciesicy  anses 
from  the  distance  of  the  supporting  walk 
A  certain  proportion,  therefore,  in,  pdiat  of 
Bj^dth  is  demanded,  for  the  same  end. 
Wherever  a  Eorm  of  thiskibd  is  produced; 
wherever  walls  are  united  for  the  support  of 
a.  roof,  these  Proportions  are  neO^sanly  re- 
quired ;  and  so  far  are  they  from  being  re- 
mote from  common  observation,  that  there 
is  no  man  who  is  not  immediately  sensible 
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» 

of  lanj, ,  g^eat  y iols^tion  of  them-  JEtVery 
apartm^nt^  hovvqyer,  is  an  iaclmilrQ  of  thk 
kindt  It  Sroenss  ^naUi^a^  therefoce^  to  itna* 
gint\  that  the  Proportions  of  an  .apartment 
will  be  pleasing^  wh^n  they  ftppetti!c:8uffi« 
cicQt  fo^  tlie.  full  ap4  i^sy  support,  of  the 
roof;.^anxi  that  they  are  beautiful «  from 
being  expressive  of  this  Fitness*  This  pro- 
positi(Hi  maj  perhaps  be  more  obvious  from 
the  foUowing  OQDsider^pons  :  .    /;  .     M    ;. 

1.  Jt  ^inay  .  be  pbftsrved>..  tl>at .  tb0:  real 
Beauty,  of  Proportion  in  -  this  cade^i^  not 
greater  than  that  which  atjL^ndsthe[Expre^ 
siqn  of  Fjtness  inptjiei?  cases ;  and^th^t  this 
Expression  is  perfectly  sufficient. to  dccount 
for  the  whole  of  the  delight  which  men  in 
general  feel  froui  these  objects*  i  ArMst3>  in« 
deedi  very  frequently  talk  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  Beauty  of  such  Proportions,  and  are 
willing  to  ascribe  to  the.  Proportions  themr 
selves,  tlmt  Emotion  which  they  in  reality 
receive  from  the  associations  which  their 
art  and  their  education  have  connected 
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^th  them ';  but  whatever  may  bie^  the  Ian* 
gaage  "of  Artists,  the  imifonn  language  of 
the  bulk  of  mankind  is  Very  diflferent.  What 
they  feel  from  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
proportioned  room,'  is  satisfaction,  rather 
than  positive  delight :  they  are  hiirt  wilh 
the  want  of  proportion  ;  but  they  iare  not 
greatly  enraptured  with  its  presence.  What 
they  are  ddighted  with,  in  apartments  where 
this  Beauty  has  been  studied,  is  their  De* 
coration  and  their  Furniture ;  the  Conveni- 
ence^ or  Elegance,  or  Magnificencte  which 
they  exhibit.  Every  one  knows,  accord- 
ingly) that  the  best-proportioned  room,  be- 
fore  it  is'firiidhed,  and  while^nothing  but  its 
Proportions  are  discernible,  produces  only 
a  very  calm  and  moderate  pleasure,  m  no 
respect  gpeater  than  that  which  we  fed 
from  a  well-constructed  machine,  or  con- 
venient  piece  of  furnitui^e.  Remove  even 
the  furniture  from  the  most  finished  apart- 
ment, and  the  delight  which  we  receire 
from  it  is  immediately  diminished  ;  yet  the 
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Piopprtions '  ar^  altogether  indepeodent  of 
the  Fumiturei  and  are  much  more  discerni- 
ble when  it  is  removed.  No  persoo»  in  the 
same  manner,  remarjis  the  Proportions  of  the 
miafifrable.toom  of. a  cottage,  or  any  other 
mean  dwelling :  yet  the  most  regular  Pro- 
p(»tiojis  may,  and  sometimes  are  ^lo  be 
found  in  a  cottage.  If  the  apartments  in 
such  a.  building  were  purposely  constructed 
accordiiig  to  the  most  rigoroys  law  of  Pro^ 
porUon,  J.  apprehend,  that  they  would  pro- 
duce no  Emotion  greater  than  that  of  siao^ 
pie  Satisfaction ;  yet  if  these  Proportions 
were  themselves  originally  beautiful,  they 
ought  in  this  case  to  produce  the  same 
delight  as  in  the  Senate*house  or  the  Palaoe. 
If  therefore  (as  seems  to  be  evident)  certain 
PrQ(K>rtions  are  demanded  in  a  room,  ^  exr 
pressive  of  Pitness ;  and  if  the  Emotion  that 
is  produced  by  the  established  and  regular 
Proportions,  is  no  greater  than  that  which 
we  receive  in  other  cases,  from  the  Expres- 
sion of  this  quality,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
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cohcliide,  th&t  the  Pfbportions'  sire  mfact 
beautifiily  from  the  Expression  of  this  Fit- 
ness* 

2.  The  general  language  of  mankind 
seems  to  confirm  the  same  opinion.  Who- 
ever has  had  occasion  to  attend  to  the  com- 
mon language  of  men  on  this  subject,  must 
have  observed,  that  the  trsual  terms  by 
which  they  express  their  sense  of 'Propor- 
tibn,  •  or  of  the  want  of  Proportion  in  a 
room,  ;are  those  of  Lightness  and  Heavi- 
ness; terms  which"  obviously  suppose  the 
belief  of  weight  and  of  support,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  used,  if  the  Beauty  of 
Form,  in  this  case,  did  not  depend  upon 
tlie  Fitness  or  Propriety  of  this  rdalioD. 
The  terms  Proportion  and  Disproportion 
are  tn  truth  altogether  unintelligible  to  the 
common  people ;  and  to  describe  to  tbem 
any  apartment,  in  such  terms,  leaves  ibem 
as  ignorant  as  ever  of  its  Beauty ;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  nian  teho  does  not  readily  ap- 
prehend,  that  an  apartment  is  of  a  pleasing 
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Form;  when  *he  isUold  thait>  the  walls  are 
ndther  too  high,  nor  too  low,  nor  too  wide 
for  the  anppoft  of-  the  roof,  or  who  will  not 
as  readily  apprehend  the  codtrary^  when  he 
is  told,  that,  in  either  o^  these  respects^,  an' 
appearance  pf  insecurity  isf-  produced.    A 
room  <?hich  is  low,  or  wide  in  the  roof,  is 
in  genierd  said  to  be  heavy.    A  room,  on 
the  contrary,  which  is  high  in  the  roof,  and 
in' which  this  weight  sieems  to  be  properly 
and  easily  sustained,  is  said  to  be  light.    If 
we  \ter(B  under  .the  necessity  of  interpreting^ 
to  &  common  person  the  language  of  Artists, 
or  of  eKplamiiAg'to  him  in  what  the  Beauty 
of  Form  in  this  respect  consists,  I  appre* 
hendt  we  should  naturally  do  it,  by  repre- 
sentidg  it  :t6  him  as  light,  ot  as  so  contrived 
that  the^siipport  was  peirfectly  adapted  to 
the-wieight :  andj  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
wiete  to  explaii^  to  him  in  what  respect  any 
room  was  deficient,  we  should  as  naturally 
do  it, 'by  pointing  out  to  him  where  the 
condtkldtion  was  deficient  in  Fitness,  and 
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had  the  appearance  of  beavibess,  or  iowf- 
ficieat  suppcM^t*  In  this  maatier  dibo,  with- 
omt  ever  haaring  of  the  terms  of  Proportion 
or  Disproportion^  o£  oonsideiing  the  subject 
ifi  any  other  light  than  that  of  Fitness,  he 
might  acquire  a  perfect  conception  of  this 
Beauty  ;  and  ber  led,  in  fact,  to  the  s^me 
conclusions  with  /*j^rd  to  the  proper  cooh 
position. of  the9e'  dimensions^  that  are  al- 
ready established  under  the  tiile  of  Propor- 
tionSf  If  these  Proportions,  howevar,  were 
originally  and  independently  heaiitiiuli  no 
explanation  of  them  from  another  sense 
c^uld  possibly  be  intelligible;)  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  .^rm  Fitness. would. be  as 
unmeaning  a&  th^t  of  Sound  or  Coloun  I 
^m  far  from  contending,  that  the  g^merslitj 
of  men  are  very  accurate  in  thl^ir  notioiis  of 
the  propriety  of  the  nelatioq  of  weight  and 
support,  or  very  proper  judges .  of  the  perr 
feclion  of  Proportion  in  this  reapect*  But 
i  apprehend,  that  the  teroi^,  of  Heayipes^ 
and  Lightness  which  they  eiojployy.  and  upir 
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versally  understand,  are  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  tlie  principle  upon  which  their  judgments 
are  formed,  and  that  they  show,  that  it  is 
from  the  Expression  of  Fitness  for  the  sup- 
port of  weight  that  their  admiration  is  de- 
termined. 

The  same  observation  which  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  Progress  of  Taste,  in  the 
external  Proportions  of  this  Art,  is  appli- 
cable also  to  its  internal  Proportions.  If  they 
were  originally  and  independenlly  beauti- 
ful, the  earlier  period  of  life  would  be  most 
remarkable  for  the  discovery  of  them  :  and 
it  would  be  only  in  later  life,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  our  Experience,  that  we  could 
discover  the  additional  Beauty  which  they 
derive  from  their  Fitness.  Every  one  knows, 
however,  that  the  real  progress  is  different ; 
that  during  the  years  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood no  sensibility  whatever  is  shewn  to 
this  Beauty  *,  that  it  is  only  as  our  Experi* 
enoe^^nables  us  to  judge  of  the  relation  be- 
tween weight  and  support,  that  we  begin  to 

VOL.  II.  M 
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be  sensible  of  it ;  that  they  whose  occupa- 
tions have  prevented  them  from  forming 
anj.very  accurate  judgment  of  this  kind, 
are  proportionably  deficient  in  the  accuracy 
of  their  Taste ;  and  that,  in  general,  the  bulk 
of  mankind  have  no  farther  conception  of 
this  species,  of  Beauty,  than  what  arises 
from  the  consideration  of  Fitness  for  the 
support  of  weight, 

3.  If  there  were  any  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent Beauty  in  such  Proportions,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  every  vio- 
lation of  them  would  be  equally  painfid; 
and  that  the  deviation  jfrom  them  in  each 
of  these  dimensions,  would  be  attended  with 
a  similar  Emotion  of  Discontent.  AU  diese 
Proportions  relate  either  to  the  Height,  the 
Length,  or  the  Breadth,  of  an  apartment 
Every  man,  however,  must  have  obserred, 
that  it  is  with  very  different  ledings  he  re- 
gards the  want  of  Proportion  in  these  three 
respects*  Too  great  a  Height  in  a  rooin  is 
not  nearly  so  painful  as  too  little  Height ; 
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ami  too  gre^t  a  length  {Nroduces  a  trifling 
Emotion  of  Discon^Btp  compared  with  that 
which  we  feel  from  too  great  a  Breadth. 
Whether  a  room  is  a  few  feet  too  high»  or 
too  long,  few  people  obsprve ;  but  every 
one  observer .  a  much  less  diaproportion, 
either  in  t;he  diminution  of  its  Height^  or  in 
the  exte^ot  of  i^  Breadth.  The  most  gene- 
ral faults,  accordinglyi  which  common  peo- 
ple find  with  aparuueuts,  is  either  in  their 
being  too  low,  or  too  broad.  The  Propor- 
tions of  Height  and  JL<ej|gth  they  seldom  at- 
tend to,  if  they  are  not  greatly  violated. 
These  facts,  though  not  easily  reconcileable 
With  die  doctrine  of  tiie  absolute  Beauty  of 
these  Proportions,  agree  very  minutely  with 
the  account  which  1  have  given  of  the  ori* 
^  of  this  Beauty.  If  this  Beauty  arises 
from  the  Expression  of  Fitness,  the  4^ropor- 
tions,  of  which  the  violation  should  affect 
«S  the  most,  ought  to  be  those  which  ^e 
most  necessary  for  the  production  of  this 
ritaess.    These,  however,  very  obviously. 
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are  either  too  little  Height,  or  too  great 
Breadth ;  the  first  immediately  iDdicating 
an  unusual  weight  in  the  roof,  and  the  other 
expressing  the  greatest  possible  insufficiency 
for  the  support  of  this  weight.    The  most 
unpleasing  Form  of  an  apartment^  accord- 
ingly, that  it  is  possible  to  contrive,  is  that 
of  being  at  the  same  time  very  broad,  and 
very  low  in  the  roof.    Too  great  Height, 
and  too  great  length,  on  the  other  haodi 
have  not  so  disagreeable  Expressions.    Bj 
the  first,  at  least.  Fitness  is,  in  no  material 
degree,  violated,  and  what  we  feel  from  it 
is  chiefly  a  slight  Emotion  of  Discontent, 
from  its  being  unsuited  to  the  general  cha* 
racter  or  destination  of  rooms.  Our  indiffer- 
ence to  the  second  disproportion,  or  to  too 
great  length,  arises  from  a  different  cause, 
viz.  from  our  knowledge  that  the  Beams 
which  support  the  roof  are  laid  latitudi- 
nally,  and  our  consequent  belief  that  the 
difference  of  length  makes  no  difference 
with  regard   to    the    sufi&ciency  of  sop^ 
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port.  Change^  accordingly,  in  any  apart* 
ment  this  disposition  of  the  beams ;  let  the 
Spectator  perceive,  that  they  ar^  placed  ac^ 
cording  to  the  length,  and  not  as  usual  ac« 
cording  to  the  breadth  of  the  room ;  and 
whatever  may  be  its  oth^  dimensions,  or 
however  great  length  these  dimensions  may 
require,  no  greater  length  will  be  permitted 
without  pain,  than  that  which  is  expressive 
of  perfect  sufficiency  in  the  beams  for  the 
support  of  the  roof.  As  there  is  thus  no 
uniform  Emotion  which  attends  the  percep- 
tion of  these  Proportions,  as  would  neces- 
sarily  be  the  case,  if  their  Beauty  were  per- 
ceived by  any  peculiar  sense ;  and  as  the 
Emotion  which  we  in  fact  receive  from 
them  is  different,  according  to  their  different 
Expressions  of  Fitness,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  ascribe  their  Beauty  to  this  Expression, 
and  not  to  any  original  Bes^uty  in  the  Pro- 
portions themselves. 

4.  If  there  were  any  original  Beauty  in 
such  Proportions,  they  would  necessarily  be 
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as  oertain  aa  the  objects  of  any  other  seitte ; 
and  there  would  be  one  precise  proportioo 
of  the  tht>ee  dimenstoos  of  Length,  Breadth^ 
and. H^gbt,  solely  and  permanently  beauti- 
ful. Every  one  knows^  however^  that  this 
is  not  the  case ;  no  Artist  has  ever  presum- 
ed to  fix  cm  such  Proportions ;  and  so  far  b 
there  from  being  any  permanent  Beauty  in 
any  one  relation  of  these  dimensions,  that 
the  saoie  Proportions  which  are  beautifU 
in  one  apartment,  are  not  beautiful  io 
others.  From  whatever  causes  these  varia- 
tbns  in  the  Beauty  of  Proportion  arise,  they 

4 

conclude  immediately  against  the  doctrine 
of  their  original  Beauty.  There  seem,  hov* 
ever,  to  be  three  principal  cawes  of  this  dif- 
ference in  our  opinion  of  tlie  Beauty  of 
Proportion,  which  I  must  confine  myself 
barely  to  mentioci^  without  attempliog  the 
full  illustration  of  them. 

1.  The  first  is  the  censideration  of  the 
weigiht  sapportcd.  As  all  roofs  ale  support- 
ed by  the  sicfo-walts^  and    composed  in 
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general  of  the  uniform  material  of  wood, 
there  is  a  certaio,  though  not  a  very  precise 
limit  which  we  impose  to  their  breadtbi 
from  our  knowledge  that,  if  they  pass  this 
limit,  they  are  insufficient  and  insecure* 
To  the  length  and  to  the  height,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  impose,  any  such  ri^ 
gorous  limits,  because  neither  of  these  Pro^ 
portions  interfere  materially  with  our  Qpi« 
nion  of  security.  Within  this  limit  of 
breadth,  there  may  be  several  Proportions 
to  the  length  and  height,  which  shall  be  uni« 
versally  pleasing.  But  beyond  this  limits 
these  Prc^rtions  cease  to  be  pleasing,  and 
become  painful  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
pass  this  boundary  of  apparent  security. 
Thus,  a  room  of  twelve  feet  square,  may 
constitute  a  pleasing  Form ;  but  a  room  of 
sixty  feet  square  would  be  positively  dis- 
agreeable. A  room  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  by  eighteen  in  breadth,  may  be  suf* 
ficiently  pleasing ;  but  a  room  sixty  feet  in 
length,  by  fifty  in  breadth,  would  constitute 
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a  very  unpleasing  Form.  Many  other  in^ 
slances  might  easily  be  produced,  to  shov, 
that  the  Beauty  of  every  apartment  depends 
on  the  appearance  of  proper  support  to  the 
roof;  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  sauie 
proportion  of  breadth  that  is  beautiful  ia 
one  case^  becomes  positively  painful  in 
others. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  this  difference  ia 
our  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  Proportioo, 
arises  from  the  Character  of  the  apartment 
Every  one  must  have  observed^  that  the 
different  Forms  of  rooms,  their  difference  of 
magnitude,  and  various  other  causes,  give 
them  distinct  characters,  as  those  of  Gaiety, 
Simplicity,  Solenuiity,  Grandeur,  Magnifi- 
cence, &c.  No  room  is  ever  beautiful, 
which  has  not .  some  such  pleasing  charac- 
ter; the  terms  by  which  we  express  this 
Beauty  are  significant  of  these  characters; 
and  however  regular  the  Proportions  of  an 
apartment  may  be,  if  they  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  general  Expression,  we  con- 
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ftider  the  Form  as  defectiye  orimp^ect. 
Thus»  the  same  Propwlioo  of  height  which 
is  beautiful  in  a  room  of  Gaiety»  or  Cheer* 
fulness,  would  be  fdt  as  a  defect  ip  an 
apartment  of  which  the  characlier  was  Seve* 
rity  or  Melancholy.  The  same  Proportion 
of  length  which  is  pleasing  in  an  elegant  or 
convenient  room,  would  be  a  ddect  in  an 
apartment  of  Magnificence  or  Splendour. 
The  great  Proportion  of  breadth  which  suits 
a  Temple  or  a  Senate^house,  as  according 
with  the  severe  and  soletfin  character  of  the 
apartment,  would  be  positively  unpleasing 
in  any  room  which  was  expressive  of  Cheer- 
fulness or  Lightness.  In  proportion  also 
as  apartments  differ  in  sise,  different  Pro- 
portions become  necessary  in  this  respect, 
to  accord  with  the  characters  which  the  di& 
ference  of  Magnitude  produces.  I'he  same 
Proportion  of  height  which  is  pleasing  in  a 
cheeHiil  room,  would  be  too  httle  for  the 
hall  of  a  great  castle,  where  vastness  is  ne- 
cessary to  agree  with  the  sublimity  of  its 
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character ;  and  the  same  rdation  of  Breadth 
and  Height  whidi  is  so  woDtdeifuUj  affects 
iDg  in  the  Gothic  Cathedral,  alth<n]^h  at 
variance  vrith  all  the  classic  rules  of  Propor* 
tion»  would  be  both  absurd  and  painiuli  in 
the  Eorms  of  any  common  apartment.  In 
genevalt  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  tbe 
great  and  positive  Beauty  of  apartnaeots 
arises  from  their  Character ;  that  when&  no 
character  is .  discovered,  the  generality  of 
men*  express  little  admiration . evea  at  the 
most  regular  Proporuons ;  that  ev&y  diffe- 
rence of  diaracler  requires  a  correapondoit 
difibrenoe  in  the  composition  of  the  dimeo- 
sions*}  and  that  this  demand  is  satisfied,  or 
a  beautiful  Form  produced,  only)  when  the 
composition  of  the  different  Proportions  is 
such  as  to  pmduce.one  pure  and  unmingled 
Expression.. 

3.  The  third  cause  of  the  diffecoiceof 
our  opifiion  of  the  Beauty  of  Proportion 
4msas  from  the  destination  of  the  apartment. 
AU  apartments  are  intended  for  some  use  or 
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purpose  of  human  life.     Wedaaand  there- 
fore, that  the  Form  of  them  should   beac* 
commodated  to  these*  Eods^   and  where- 
^ver  the  Fonn  is  at  variaDce  with  the  End, 
however  regular^  or  geoerafly  beautiful  its 
Proportions  may  be^  are  acs  conscious  of  an 
Emotion  of  dissatbtaction  .and  discontent. 
The  Most  obvious  illustration  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Beantj  of  ProportioD,  £m  this 
species  of  utilicj^  maj  be  taken  ifrom  the 
comilion  system  tliat  natural  Taste  has  dic- 
tated in  the  Proportion  of  difieieqt  apart- 
ments  in  great  houses*    The  hall^  the  sa- 
loon,   the  andchamher,  the  drairia^ooni^ 
the    dining-roomt    the    bed^chamber^^  the 
-dressing-room,  the  library,  the  chapel^  &c. 
have  all  difienent  Forms  and  di^erent  Pro- 
portions.    Change  these  Proportions ;  give 
to  the  dining-room  the  Propoftitms  of  the 
saloon,  to  the  dressing-room  these  of  the  li- 
brary, to  the  chapel,  tlie  Ptoportions  of  the 
Antichamber,  or  to  the  dirawia^noom  those 
of  the  hail,  &c.  and  every  one  will  consider 
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them  as  iinpIeasiDg  and  defective  Fonns, 
because  thej  are  unfitted  to  the  Ends  they 
are  destined  to  serve. 

The  observations  which  I  have  now  of- 
fered on  the  Seauty  of  the  Internal  Pro^ 
portions  of  Architecture,  seem  to  afford 
su£5icient  evidence  for  concluding  in  gene- 
ral, 

That  the  Beauty  of  these  Proportions 
is  not  original  and  independent,  but  that  it 
arises  in  all  cases  from  the  Expression  of 
some  species  of  Fitness. 

The  Fitness,  .however,  which  such  Pro- 
pOTtioos  may  express,  is  of  different  kinds; 
and,  the  Reader  who  will  pursue  the  sli^t 
hints  that  I  have  suggested  upon  the  sub- 
ject, may.  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  the  foI« 
lowing  conclusions  : 

1.  That  one  Beauty  of  these  Proportions 
arises^  £pom  their  Expression  of  Fitness  for 
the  support  of  the  weight  imposed. 

2.  That  a  second  source  of  their  Beauty 
consists    in  .  their  Expression    of   Fitness 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  character  of  the 
apartment. 

3.  That  a  third  source  of  their  Beauty 
consists  in  their  Expression  of  Fitness,  in 
die  general  Form,  for  its  peculiar  purpose 
or  End. 

The  two  first  Expressions  constitute 
the  Permanent  Beauty,  and  the  third 
the  Accidental  Beauty  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

In  every  beautiful  apartment  the ,  two 
first  Expressions  must  be  united.  An 
apartment,  of  which  the  Proportions  ex* 
press  the  most  perfect  Fitness  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  roof,  but  which  is  itself  expres- 
sive of  no  character,  is  beheld  rather  with 
satisfaction  than  delight,  and  is  never  re- 
marked as  beautiful.  The  Beauty  of  cha* 
racter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neglected,  if 
the  Proportions  of  the  apartment  are  such 
as  to  indicate  insufficiency  or  insecurity. 
The  first  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the 
Negative)  and    the    second    the  Positive 
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Beauty  of  an  apartment ;  and  jevery  apart* 
ment  (considered  only  in  relation  to  its 
Proportions,  and  without  any  respect  to  its 
End)  will  be  beautiful  in  the  same  degree 
in  which  these  Expressions  are  united,  or 
in  which  the  same  Proportions  that  produce 
the  appearance  of  perfect  sufficiency,  a^^ 
also  in  maintaining  the  general  character  of 
the  apartment. 

When,  however,  the  apartment  is  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  its  End,  the  Be^uly  of 
its  Proportions  is  determined  io  a  gi)est 
measure  by  thdr  Expression  of  Fitness  for 
this  End.  To  this,  as  to  every  other  spe* 
cies  of  apartment,  the  Expression  of  secih 
rity  is  necessary,  and  such  an  apartment 
will  accordingly  be  beautiful,  when  these 
Expressions  coincide. 

The  most  perfect  Beauty  that  the  Pro* 
portions  of  an  apartment  can  exhibit,  will 
be  when  all  these  Expressions  unite;  or 
when  the  same  relations  of  dimensiuB 
which  are  productive  of  the  Expreasioa  of 
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sufficiency^  agree  also  in  the  preservation  of 
Character,  and  in  the  indication  of  Use. 


FABT  III. 

Of  ihe  Injhiehce  ^  UtiiUy  upm  the  Biiuty 

of  Farms. 
The  third  source  of  the  Rilativb  Beai>- 
ty  of  Forms,  is  Utility.    That  the  Ex- 
pression of  this  quality  is  sufficient  to  give 
Beauty  to  Forms,  and  that  Forms  of  die 
most  different  and  opposite  kinds  become 
beautiful  from   this  Expression,  are  facts 
which  have  often  been  observed,  and  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  person's  ol>> 
snvatioo*    I  shall  riot  therefore  presume 
to  add  any  illustrations  on  a  subject,  which 
has  already  been,  so  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Mr  Smith,  in  the  most  eloquent  work  ^  on 
the  sabject  of  Morals,  that  Modem  Eu- 
rope has  produced. 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments* 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Accidental  Beauty  of  Forms. 

Beside  the  Expressions  that  have  now 
been  enumerated,  and  which  constitute  the 
two  great  and  permanent  sources  of  the 

^ 

Beauty  of  Forms,  there  are  others  of  a  ca« 
8ual  or  accidental  kind,  which  have  a  very 
observable  effect  in  producing  the  same 
£motion  in  our  minds,  and  which  coosU- 
tute  what  may  be  called  the  Accidental 
Beauty  of  Forms.  Such  associations,  ia- 
stead  of  being  common  to  all  mankind,  are 
peculiar  to  the  individual*  They  take  their 
fise  from  education,  from  peculiar  habits  of 
thought,  from  situation,  from  professioD; 
and  the  Beauty  they  produce  is  felt  odJj 
by  those  whom  similar  causes  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  similar  associations.  There 
are  few  men  who  have  not  associations  of 
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tins  kiodv  with  partibidar  ForcQs^  from  their 
beiBg  farhiiiar  to  tfaem  froto  tbeir  infaiicy> 
and  fthus  cbomecbed  with  the  gay  and  pleas-f 
kig  imagery  6f  that  period  of  life;  from 
their  oonnectton  with  scenes  to  which  thej 
look  back  with  pleasure ;  or  ptople  whoba 
mefbones  they  love ;  and  such  Formsi  from 
this  accidental  caDoeclion,  are  mdver  seeil^ 
irithaut  bemg  in  some  measure  the  Signsl 
of  all  tho^  ^ffieoting  ahd  endi^riiig  fecdk 
lectons.  When  snch  as^eiaUkms  are  of  a 
itoore  general  kind;  and  dre  cooetoon  to 
many  indiFidnak,  they  sottrelhxiM  acqutfe 
a  superiority  oincr  the  m6re  p^toBAent  {^rin«< 
dples  oi  Beaoty^  aiid  determioe  overi  for  a 
time  the  Taste  of  nations.  The  adimlratiod 
wfaidbis  ^d  to  ih^  Forms  of  Ardiktetit'e, 
4bf  Fvnitqre,  of  Ornament^  which  vte  derive 
from  Antiqnity^  th6ugh  und<nibtedly  irerjf 
jnMly  <liB  tti  these  Fordid  tbemtekes^  origH 
aaiteBf  m  the  gneafter  phtt  of  maaltindv  fromf 
fte  asftociatidns  ^bick  they  coiAietk  wittv 
Iheke  Fordis.    These  aasodaitonsi  howe^^err 

WQL.   II.  N 
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are  merely  accideotal ;  and  >  were  ^  these 
Forms  mtich  inferior  in  point  of  Bqaaty, 
the  admiration  which  Modern  Europe  he- 
slows  on  them,  would  not.  be  less  .estbu- 
siaslic  than  it  is  now.  There  are  even  cases 
where,  in\a  few  years,  the  Taste  of  a  natiw, 
in  such  respects,  undergoes  an .  absolate 
change,  from  associations  of  a  di&rent 
kind  becoming  general  or  fashionable ;  and 
where  the  beautiful  Fortn  is  always  found 
to  torrespond  to  the  prevailing  associatioo. 
They  wiii»  *  are  --  learned  :  in  the  Hisjtoiy  of 
Bre^s,  wiU^reeoUect  inany  insliancea  of  this 
kind*^  :In  every  other  >sp€cieB  of  omaqieDt 
it  is-  also  observable.  iA  sipg^  instance ;inU 
be49ufBcient.  • 

In  the  succession  ofiF^shifitnaiii^iohibare 
taken  >  place  in  the  articlei  of.  omamratsl 
Fnmiturei  within  these  feMr  y^n^  <eireryfOoe 
musk  ^havei  observed  how:  mueh  tbeir; Beauty 
has  be^n  delerrnined  by  accidpnted  asseda^ 
tions  of  this  kind,  aod'how.  little,  the  real 
and  permanent  Beauty  of  >  such  Forms  hat 


'  f 
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been  !  regarded.  :  Some- years  ago^  every 
artwierbf  ifab'kind  was  made  in  what  was 
eaUedftth^CiiiNBSB  Taste,  and  however 
fantastic,  and  uncOutb  the  Forms  in  reality 
werf^i.ibey  werie  yet  uuiversaliy  admired, 
because  they  .brouglit  toiisiind  those  limages 
ofl£afib^  magnificoooeiand  sfi^endour,  of 
which  3ii«  liave  Jieard.  aio  .much,  and  which 
we.  are(fllwiiy9:  willing/to.  believe,:  because 
th9|(-)Are)  distant.  To .  this  sjicceeded  the 
6qt,  tf  jkc  Tai^te.  »  Ey ery  thing  *  was  now 
ina46  .in  ^mijiatiQnjrnOt;  indeed  of  .Gothic 
fQr|)itMrj?,  bnt  in  imitaj^kon  cif  the  'F:orms  and 
ornfiQtf^ts^of  Gothic  H'tdls  and  Cathedrals. 
Tt^ia  slight  assoeiavioQ^  however,  was  suffix 
cient  to  give.!^eaut;^;^  sqch  F^orms,  because 
it  led  to  ideas  of  Gothic  manners  and  ad- 
veatnre,)V.hich  had  h^cofn^  fashionable .  in 
the  wp)rld  from  many  beautiful  Com^osi-^ 
tions  l?oth  iq  Prose  ^nd.  Verse.  The  Taste 
which:  jxQmi  reigns*  is  ji.h^t  of  the  Antique. 
Everyjt^pg.  we  now  use,  is  made>i<i;imila^ 
^on  loi  those*  modeU  which  have  been  latdy 
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disoovered  in  Itaiy }  «Bd  th^  serve  in  tM 
same  manner  to  oaaopf  oiiir  iitia^natioiii 
by  leading  to  tbcfse  ^ecoliflcUoDtf  of  Oiicfdaa 
ot  Roman  Tflsie,  wbieh  ha^re  so  uMdi  did  . 
jkMsession  Of  our  miulds,  from  the  stodiert 
and  amosemetits  of  our  youtb.    . 

I  shall  only  furtber  ofascviro  Mpia  this 
subfOGt,  tbatatl  snob  insttnlces  ol  ibedfedt 
of  accidental  BxpresMoh^  in  bescotiiag  <( 
temptorary  Beauty  upon  Forms,  cOfidndd 
immediately  agsiitkst  tiie  docttine  of  dwu^ 
absolute  or  in^^ddctnt  Boa«*y ;  ukd  iImA 
ibey  affioird  a  very  strong  prelBo<nplioo»  if 
not  a  Effect  proofs  tfattt  thei^  peMHOieBl 
Beareity  arises  also  frMi- tbo  i^pmeions 
tbof  permanently  cotttdy  to  ds; 


.^  m  ^  ^    h    A  k   A 


From  the)  ilkistralions  tbM  t  htcte  d&et6i 
ift  this  loug  cfa^tei  on  the  B^uty  of 
Fosks,  ire  seeift  to  b*v^e  sdBcieiit  teuoa 
&r  condodmg  rtt  geiKerAh  thaitf  no  Foftiis, 
or  species  of  FotraSy  Are  vk  (heiidSldv'eiE^  on* 
l^idly  bttiutiftolj  bu«  fha«  flteir  l^tm,f  )A 


all  cases  aiises  from  fcheir  being  expressive  to 
us  of  sonae  pleasing  or  affecting  Qualities. 
,  If  tlUB  views  also  that  I  have  presented 
OQ  the  subject  are  just^  we  may  perhaps 
still  farther  conclude^  that  the  principal 
sources  of  the  Beauty  of  Form^  are^  1^, 
The  Expressions  we  connect  with  peculiar 
FormS)  either  from  the  form  itself^  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject  thus  Forme4-  ^diy^ 
The  qualities  of  Design,  and  Fitness,  and 
Utility,  irhieh  they  indicate :  And,  Si%, 
The  accidental  Aasodations  whicfh  we  hap* 
pen  to  connect  with  them,  llie  coQside* 
latioQ  of  these  different  Expressions  may 
aCbrd  perhaps  some  general  rules,  that  may 
Bot  be  without  thetr  use,  to  those  Arts  diat 
are  employed  in  the  production  of  Beauty. 
All  Forms  are  either  Ornaksntal  or 

I.  The  Beauty  of  sierdy  OniTAUBKVAd 

JPorms  appear  to  arise  from  three  sources. 

1*  From  the  Expression  of  the  Form  i|« 
self* 
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2.  From  the  Expres»on  of  Di»ign. 

3.  From  Aceidental  Esrpression. 

The  real  and  positive  Beauty,'  tberefore, 
of  every  OmameDtal  Forai,  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  and  the  permanence 
of  the  Expression  by  which  it  is  distinguish* 
ed.  The  strongest  and  most  permanent 
Emotion,  however,  we  can  receive  from 
such  Ejcpressions,  is  that.wiiich  arises  from 
tjie  nature  of  the  Form  iisdf.  The  Emo- 
tion we  receive  from  the  Expression  of  De- 
sign, as  I  have  already  shown,  is  neither  so 
strong  nor  so  peimanent :  and  that  ^ which 
accidental  Associations  produce,  ipemtes 
oft^i  with  the  year  which  gave  it;  birth. 
The  Beauty  of  accidental  Expre^on^  is  as 
variable  :as  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  menkiEtd. 
The .  Beauty  of  the  jEipression  of  D^ign^ 
varies  with  every  period  of  Art.  The  Beau- 
ty, which,  arises  from  the  Expression  of 
Form  itselffi^is  aloqe.  permanent,  as  founded 
upon  the  uniform  constitution  of  the.  humbn 
mind.    Considering  therefore  the  Beautyif^ 

8 
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Fbnns  as  consututed  by  the  degree  abd  the 
permanence  of  thdr  £xpres9ion,  the  follour- 
ing  conclusions  seem  immediately^  i  to  siig* 
.gest  themselves : 

1.  That  the  greatest  Beauty  whi^h  Orna- 
mental Forms  can  receive,  will  be  that 
.ivhich  ahses  from  the  Expression  of  the 
IForm  itself. 

3.  That  the  next  will  be  that  which  arises 
from  the  Expression  of  Design  or  Skill/ 
And, 

3.  That  the  least  will  be  that  which 
arises. iiom  accideiital  or  temporary  Ex- 
pression. 

i  In  ail  those  Arts^  therdfore,  that  respect 
the  Beauty  of  Form, .  it  ought  to  be  the 
unceasing  study  of  4he  Artist,  to  disengage 
his  mind  from  the  accidental  Associations 
of  his  age,  as  well  as  the  common  prejudices 
of  his  Art ;  to  labour  to  distinguish  his  pro- 
ductions by  that  pure  and  permanent  ex- 
pression, which  may  be  felt  in  every  ^e; 
and  to  disdain  to  borrow  a  transitory  fame. 
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by  yielding  to  die  t^ipojaurj  caprices  of  Us 
-timet  .or  b/  exhifoiUD^  ooly  the  display  qf  I 
|ii&  ovrn  dexteiity  or  skill«  Of^  if  the  acci- 
dental Taste  of  mankind  muat  be  gratified^ 
it  is  stall  to  1^  remembered^  that  it  is  only 
in  those  Arts,  which  am  anployed  upon 
perishable  subjects^  that  it  can  begcat^ed 
with  safety ;  that  in  those  greater  pndoo- 
tions  of  Arty  wliich  are  idestioed  to  last  for 
ceiiitucies,  the  £ame  of  the  Aitist  x»ii6t  alto- 
gether depend  upon  the  permanence  of  the 
ExpKssiob,  wiiich  he  caa  communicate  to 
^iis:  vfwki  and  that  the  only  Expresoos 
which  is  thus  permanent,  and  wUdi  cat 
awaken  the  odmiration  of  every  suooeeding 
a^,  is  that  w^ch  arises  fcom  this  Nature  of 
Form  itaelf,  ^nd  which  is  founded  npoo  the 
uoifbmi  constitution  of  Man  and  of  Na^ 
lure. 

•    I  J.  The  B^uty  of  Useful  Fomis,  ansai 
either  fnuu  th^  fixprssoi^a  of  Fitness^  oi  of 
Utility. 
,    With  regard  to  this  species  of  Boaalyiit 
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is  neoesnry  M  pceseot  jonly  to  abwerYe,  1^^ 
That  it  is  in  itself  prQdiicitiy:e  of/ft  m9f^ 
iraaker  EmotioD,  than  tttti  wfeififa  Aiisw 
Irom  Uie  4itiflS3rent .  soufioes  cf  omamoBt^ 
Beauty ;  but  ^  that  ihk  Emotion  is.  j9f  9t 
more  contitnt  aad  .permanent  kin^^  ftofl 
much  saoie  uniformly  fitted-  to  e&cade  th^ 
admiFSiion  of  mankin(L 

To  unite  these  different  kinds  of  Beauty  j 
to  4figDtfy  Omamental  Foralis  aim  by  Use, 
aad:  to  raise  merely  Useiut  Foivis  uMiP 
Beaufy,  is  the  gnat  objoct  of  anibiliop 
among  ewy  dass  of  Artists.  WhewFtr 
both  these  objects  caa  be  attained^  UlP 
^eatest  possible  Beauty  that  form  can 
leedve,  will  be  produced ;  but  as  tbis  cm 
very  seldom  be  the  case,  the  foUoiFiiig  rules 
seem  in^mediately  to  piseseat  themselT^t  fir 
the  4irection  of  the  Artist. 

.l.Tbat  where  the  Utility  of  Forms  is 
equal,  diat  will  be  the  most  beautiful  b> 
*which  the  most  pleasing  Expression  of 
Fwm  is  given.  ^ 
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r.  2«  That  when,  diose .  Expressioo^  aie  at 
varidrnce,  when  theilJdlitj.of  the  Foim.  can- 
not be  produced,  without/sacrificing  its  oa- 
tural  Beauty,  or  when  this. beauty  of  Eorm 
cannot  be  preseFved  without  sacrificing  its 
utility,  thab  Form  will  be  most  .oaivosally 
and  most  perman^itly  beautiful, .  ia  which 
the  Expression  of  Utility. is  most  luliy  pre- 
served/ .  ,  . 

To  human  Art  indeed,  this  .uniaik:witt  al- 
ways be  difficult,  aAd  o(&en.impeosible  ;.&ad 
the^  Artist,  wfaait^er  may  Jbe  ^is  jenius, 
xiiuftt  be  content  to  suflSn:  that  lanhlime  ^dift- 
tresS)  whith  a  great  mind  ailone  can  fed, 
*^  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  attainiaent  of  aa 
ideal  Beauty,  and  to  die  at  .last  .without 
attalfiing  it  ^/'    Yet  if  it  is  painfiil  to  us 
to  feel  the  limits  that  are  thus  imposed  to 
the  invention  of  Man,  it  is  still  more  please 
ing  to  us,  from  the  narrow  schools  ofhumaa 
Art,  to  turn  our  regard  to  the  great  school  of 
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Nature,  and  to  observe  the  stupendous  wis- 
dbm  with  wtiich  these  Expressions  are  united 
in  almost  every'Form.  "  And  here,  I  think;^ 
says  Mr  Hdgartb^ "  will  be  the  proper  pkce 
^  to  speak  of  a  most  curious  difference.be- 
**  tween  the  living  machines  of  Nature^  in 
'*  respect-  6f  Eitness,  and  such  poor  ones  in 
'^  comparison  with  them,  as  men  are  oalj 
**  capable; of  making.  A  Clocks  bj  the 
^^  Government's  order,  has  been  made  hy 
'*  Mr  Harrbon  for  the  keeping  of  true  time 
^  at  sea ;  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
**  exquisite  movements  ever  made.  .  Happj 
-^  the  ingenious  Contriver !  akhougb  die 
**  Form  of  the  whole,  or  of  every  part  of 
'*  this  curious  machine  should  be  ever  so 
*'  confused,  or  displeasingly  shaped  ^  the 
**  eye,  and  although  even  its  movements 
"  should  be  disagreeable  to  look  at,  provid- 
*^  ed  it  answers  the  end  proposed :  an  or- 
*^  namental  composition  was  no  part  of  his 
*^  scheme,  otherwise  than  as  a  polish  might 
^  be  necessary ;  if  ornaments  are  required 
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ff  to  he  added  to  mjeod  its  diajpe,  can  must 
H  he  taken  thai;  t^jr  aro  no  obstnicticm  to 
<<  the  mpiremeni  itself,  and  the.  moie  as 
^  thfy  would  be  superfluous  a$  to  the  maia 
^  design.  But^  in  Nature's  machines,  how 
^  wandi^iuUy  do  we  see  Beauty  and  Use 
^  go  hand  |n  hand  1  Had  a  Madiiiie  for 
^  this  purpose  Ij^n  Nature^a  work,  the 
-  whpk.  ^  e«ry  .Wi,idoal  p«  «#. 
^^  have  had  exquisite  Beauty  of  FoiUi 
^  without  d^ng^r  of  destroying  the  ex« 
^«  quisiteness  of  its  mofion,  even  as  if  or- 
^  ti^menthad  been  the  sole  aim ;  its  oiore- 
^  meftts  too  might  have  been  gvaeeftil  withr 
^^  out  pne  sup^uous  titde  added  for  either 
^  of  these  lovdy  purposes*  Now  this  is  that 
^  cuAous  diffisrence  between  the  Fitness  of 
^  Natuififs  Machines,  and  those  made  by 
^  mortal  hands/' 

The  application  of  this  fine  observation, 
to  innumerable  instances  both  of  inanimate 
an^l  anin^ed  Forms,  it  is  in  the  power 
pf  every  one  to  make ;  and  I  am  much 
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more  willing  to  l^ye  the  impression  which 
it  must  make  upon  every  mind  entire,  than 
to  weakep  it  by  any  illustrations  of  my 
own. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
0/  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  Motion. 

Motion  is  in  many  cases  productive  of 
the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and    Beauty. 

With  this  quality,  accordingly,  we  have 
many,  interesting  and  afiecting  Associations. 
These  Associations  arise  either  from  the  na- 
ture  of  Motion  itself,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  moved.  The  following  illustra* 
tions  may  perhaps  show,  that  the  Beauty 
and  Sublimity  of  Motion  arises  from  these 
Associations,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  this  quality  of  Matter  is  in  it- 
self either  beautiful  or  sublime. 

All  Motion  is  produced  either  by  visible 
or  invisible  power :  by  some  cause  which 


\re  perceive,  or  .by  some  which  is  not!  the 
object  of  sense. 

With  all  Motkms  of  the  latter  kind,,  we 
ccmnect  the  idea  of  yoh|iitary  Power;  aD4 
such  MotioM  are  in  fact /eKpressive  to'm 
of  the  exettioii'  of  Power.'  'Whether  this 
Asdocialion  is  the  coiisequeiice:  ef  Expe- 
rience, ofAwhether  it  is  the' effect  iof^ an-  Ori^ 
ginal  Prmciple/it  is  not  at  present  material 
toiaqaire.  i  The  instanceVof:  children!,  and 
eveu'of  ttDitnals,'  who  Hs^frntnly  infer  Mb^ 
where:  t^ej'p^ceive  Motion  wididnt  any 
niaterial  bauBe^  are  sufficient  evidences  of 
tbefact..      : :    1 

llhat*  this*  Sublimit  J  and  Beauty  4^  Mo- 
tkHi;hriid»ifrom  their  Exp^ssion  of  Power, 
'seeois  to  be  evident ifmiki/tlye  two  following 
considerations  :  . '  1 1 

L. There )»  no  iostahce  where  Motion, 
which.  IS  the  <appdren^  effect  of  Force,  is 
heautiful.  or^aafaiiDie.  t  It. is  impossible  to 
conoeivfe  the. Motion  .of  a  iixidy  that  is  dri^* 
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fgkd  :or  vsiMj  impeifaid  l^ji!  aiDotiicr  hoAgim 
either  sublime  or  beautiful. 
.  '2.  AUi  bMufifni:  0t  8uUaue  -M^ftioi  is  ex- 
piasaed  iir^  laogai^  by  verhi>  iH)  the  Mtife 
voios.  W«  wny.evet  in  contBm  language 
thatt  ft  torteAt  pmm»-~d  stmau  ^dor^ 
^vtttet  windsi^-^thfttk  Hgfaliiiiig  daitar— that 
li^t  8titeaKi5.»^GhaBg0  tbes&  Six|>retticma^ 
by  means  of  aniy.iHrerbs  io  ihe  pawive  ir<Moe^ 
and  4tfae  ^holei  £ea«feky  of  thteir  .Motna  it 
ikAro^ed.*  In^  poetical  C^atipoMtiQiiy  tbe 
nmei  cistumstanKte  is  mrifomity  obfeervable* 
If  Metioa  wterei  iir  kself  baaatiful  or  siip 
blime,  or  if  any  particular  kinds  of.  Motkii 
^^e  aa,  ttese  citcmniBtnidBbj^biddh  not  h^ 
pen }  and  such  Motiona  Waukl  stiH  be  baaa- 
Vfvk  ait  aublime,;  irheihar  they  w^ro  OKpie^ 
sive  of  Power  or  not. 

\ 

,  The  character  of  Pofwer  varies  acbbrdiDg 
to  ■  its  diegveey  and  {nrochices^  aiiccmlUig  to 
ikis'  iiiffereDce^  different  Emotion^  in  oair 
•miad^  Grearti  P6 wet  proda^  an  fkaotioa 
of  Awe  and  Admiration.    Gentle  or  mode- 
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rate^  or  dimiautiTe  Power;  produces  an  £• 
motion :bf  Tenderness,,  of  Interat,  of  AMef> 
tion.  To  every  species  of  Powei^  that  is 
pleasing,  the  idea  of  superiority  to  obstacle 
is  necessary.  All  Power,  whether  great  or 
smaili  whidi  is  inferior  to  obstacle,  induces 
the  idea  of  Imperfection,  and  is  considered 
with  a  kind  of  dissaiis&ction. 

These  considerations  will  probably  ex« 
plain  a  great  part  of  tbe  absotnte  &iblimity 
and  !Qeaafy  of  Motkm. 

Motioiviliflerb  according  tD  its'  DflOABEy 
and  according  to  its  Diil£Gtion*    ' 

hj  Of  the  iDEa&Bs  of  Motiok«  .All 
Mdticm,  when.rapid^  is,  I  apprehends  ao« 
companied  with  the.  idea  of  great  Power. 
When  slow,  on  tbe  other  hand»  with  the 
idea  of:  gentle^  or.  diminutive  Power.  For 
tbetrilth  of  this,  rcniark^  I  must  appeal  to 
the  rB^adei^s  o wn^  observatioik  Rapid  Mon 
tion,  accordingly,  is  sublime,  slow  Motion 
beautsfiiL 

VOL.  lU  O 
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II.  Of  the  DiBECTiOK  of  MoTicm. 
Motion  is  either  in  a  straight  Line,  is  an 
angular  Linet  or  in  a  serpentine  or  curFili- 
near  Line. 

1.  Motion  in  a  straight  line  chiefly  de- 
rives its  Expressioir  \irom  its  Degree. 
When  rapid,  it  is  simply  subihne :  When 
slow,  it  is  simply*  beautiful. 

2.  Motion  in  an  angular  Line  is  express 
sive  of  Obstruction,  or  of  imperfect  Power. 
When  considered  therefore  in  iEtself,  and 
without  ^ri^lation  to  the  body  moving,  it  is 
simply  unpleasing. 

•3.  Motion  in  Curves  is  expresidve  of 
£asey  t>f  Freedom,  of  PlayfulnesSy  and  is 
consequently  beauti&d.^»  < 

The  truth  of  thb  aecoitnt  of  our  Associa^ 
tiotts  with  Motion,  I  refer  to  the  extunina^ 
tion  of  the  Reader.  The  real  Beauty  aiul 
Suhlimity  of  thediffinent  appearances  of 
Motion,  seem  to  iho  to .  conespond  verj 
accurately  with  the  Expressions  which  the 
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different  dombinations  of  the  Degree,  and 
the  Direction  of  Motion,  convey  to  us. 

].  Rapid  Motion,  in  a  straight  line,  is 
simply  expressive  of  great  Power*  It  is 
accordingly,  in  general.  Sublime,  Rapid 
Motion  in  angular  Lines,  is  expressive  of 
great,  but  imperfect  Power,  of  a  power 
which  erery  obstacle  is  sufficient  to  over* 
come*  I  believe  that  Motion  of  this. kind 
is  acoordingly  Very!  seldom  ^ siiblioie. .  Ra-j 
pid  Motion  in  curve.  Lines  is  expiesj»ive  of 
great  PowOT,  united  with  Ease^  Freedom^ 
or  Playftihiiess.  Motion  bf  this  kind^  ac» 
cordingly,  though  idore  Sublime  than  the 
preceding,  is  less  Sublime  than  the  first 
species  of  Motion.  The  course  of  a  ToF* 
rent,  w&en  in  h  stFaight  Line,  is  more  sub- 
lime than  when  it  winds  into  Curves,  -and 
much  more  subUnde  than  when  it  is  hrokea 
into  Angles.  The  impetuous  shooting  of 
the  Eagle  would  lose  much  of  its  sublimity, 
if  it  were  to  deviate  from  the  straight 


and  wOdtd  be  simply  paidfal,  if  it  woe  iv 
degenerate  into  an  angular  line. 

^;  Stow  Motion  in  .  a  straight  Line;^  is 
simply  expressive  of  gentle  and  delicate 
Power,  it  is  accordingly  beautiful.  Slow 
Motion  in  angular  Lines,  is  expressive  of 
genOe  Power,  and  of  ioiperfecticaii  or  ob* 
struetion.  These  expnesuons,  boFiraver,  do 
not  Weiraccord,  and  dratxiidly  desliroy  each 
other.  Motion  of 'ibis  kind^  is^  aocordioglj, 
Very  seM^mi  beaotifdl. ;  Sloir  Motion  ia 
CdrveS'  ist  expressii^  of  gcnfeie^  Power,  uniu 
6d  w^b  lEas^,  iEreedmd^  and  I^jf^aeaa^ 
it  is '  acdordingly  peoobarly  faeautiful«  The 
8(^1  gliding  of  a  stream,  the  light  tiAees  of 
a;  sttiiimep  Breese  upon  a  field  of.£oni»Me 
-beautiful  ^^ ben  in  a  straight  line ;  .Aty  ave 
inucb  more  beaiutiAil  when  tliejii.dfisciifae 
serpenltinie  or  winding;  Lines :  faiifc  they 
scarcely  beautii'ul,  wbien  their,  dineolioo 
io  sharp  angles^  and  sudden  devialions. 

Thci  roost  sublime  Motion,  is  that  of 
pid  Motion  in  a  straight  Line.    The  most 
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beautiful,  is  that  of  slow  Motion  in  a  line 
of  Curves.  1  humbly  apprehend,  that  these 
conclusions  are  not  very  distant  from  com- 
mon experience  upoti  this  subject* 

IT. 

Besides  these,  however,  which  may  be 
called  the  permanent  Expressions  of  Mo« 
tion,  there  are  others  which  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  moved,  and  which 
have  a  very  obvious  effect  in  giving  Beauty 
or  Sublimity .  to  the  peculiar  Motions  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  so  familiar,  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary only  to  point  out  a  kw* 

Slow  Motion  is,  in  general,  simply  beau- 
tiful. Where,  however,  the  body  is  of  great 
magnitude,  slow  Motion  is  subhuie.  The 
slow  Motion  of  a  first-rate  Man-o^-War; 
Xhe  slow  Ascent  of  a  great  Balloon;  the 
•slow  march  of  an  embattled  Army,  al*e  all 
sublime  Motions^  and  no  person  can  ob- 
serve 
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Tlie  clood  ftapendousi  from  th'  Adtntic  wave, 
High  tow'riog  sail  along  the  horison  Uue, 

without  an  Emption  of  this  kiiid. 

Rapid  Motion  is  in  general  Sublime,  yet 
where  the  bodies  excite  only  pleasing  or 
moderate  ajpfections.  Motion  Qf  this  kind 
becomes  beautiful.  The  rapid  shootiog  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  the  quick  asceot  of 
Firo-works,  a  sudden  stream  of  light  from 
a  small  luminous  object  in  the  dark,  are  fit- 
miliar  instances  of  this  kind.  The  Motion 
of  the  hummiug-Bird  is  more  rapid  perhaps 
thao  that  of  the  Eagle,  yet  the  Motion  of 
the  humming-Bird  is  only  beautiful. 

Motion  in  angular  Lines  is,  in  general, 
productive  of  an  Emotion  of  discontent, 
rather  than  of  any  Emotion  either  of  Su- 
blimity or  Beauty.  Yet  the  Motion  of 
Lightning,  which  is  commonly  of  this  kind, 
is  strikingly  Sublime.  The  same  appear- 
ance in  electrical  Experiments  is  beautiful. 

Slow  Motion  in  waving  Liues,  is  in  gene- 
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ral  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  But  the  Mo- 
tion of  Snakes  or  of  Serpents,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  disagreeable  and  painful. 

In  these  instances,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  the  Motion  arises 
from  the  Expression  or  Charact^  of  the 
Bodies  moved,  and  that  in  such  cases,  the 
Expression  of  the  Body  predominates  over 
the  general  ExpresiuQo  which  we  associate 
with  the  Motion  by  which  it  is  distinguish* 

e4» 

From  the  facts  I  have  mentioned,  we 
may  conclude : 

1^,  That  the  Beauty  ^nd  Sublimity  of 
Motion,  arises  from  thje  Associations  we 
connect  either  with  the  Motion  itself,  or 
with  the  Bodies  moved.    And, 

2e%,  That  this  SubUmity  or  Beauty,  in 
any  particular  case,  will  be  most  perfect, 
when  the  Expression  of  the  Motion,  and 
that  of  the  Body  moved^  coincide. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  the  BeoMy  ^f  the  Human  Catrntemt^ 


SECTION   I. 


IKTRODUCTORY. 

The  preceding  inquiries  relate  only  to  the 
Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  inanimate  Mat- 
ter. I  proceed  to  consider  the  Origin  of 
the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  which  we  perceive 
in  the  Countenance  and  Form  of  Man; 
the  Bdng,  amid  all  the  innumerable  classes 
of  Matmal  Existepce,  who,  in  this  respdc^ 
enjoys  the  most  undoubted  pre«eminence ; 
and  to  whom  the  liberality  of  Natinre  has 
been  most  conspicuous,  in  accommodatiog 
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the'  Majesty  aod  Beantj  of  his  external 
£rame  to  the  supreme  rank  which  she  has 
assigned  him  among  her  Works* 

The  fiill  investigation  of  the  Principles  of 
Human  Beauty;  and  the  application  of 
them  to  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  of  Statuary, 
would  furnish  one  of  the  mast  pleasing  Spe>- 
culati(»is  which  the  Science  of  Taste  can 
4i£ford.  I  am  necessarily  restrained  to  a 
more  humble  inquiry ;  and  must  confine 
myself  to  the  examination  of  a  single  ques- 
tion :  Whether  the  Beauty  of  the  Human 
Species  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any  law  of  our 
Nature,  by  which  certain  appearances  in 
the  Countenance  and  Form  are  originally, 
and  independently,  fieautiful  or  Sublime  P 
or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  inanimate 
matter,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  various 
pleasing  or  interesting  Expressions  we  con<- 
nect  with  such  appearances  ? 

In  entering  upon  this  investigation,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  observe,  that  if  the  Hu- 
man Fraive  is,  of  all  Material  Objects,  that 
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in  which  the  greateBt  degree  of  Beauty  is 
found,  it  is  also  the  object  with  which  we 
have  the  most  nuoieroiis,  and  the  most  iiw 
terestinK  associations.    The  greatest  beauty 
of  inanimate  matter  arises  from  some  re^ 
s^nl^nces  we  discovet  between  partiadar 
qualities  of   it,    and   certain  qualities  or 
dispositions  of  mind :  But  the  effect  whidi 
such  resemblances  or  analogies  can  pro 
duce,  is  feeble,    in    comparison    of  that 
^bich  is  produced  by  the  immediate  Ei-  * 
presi^ion  of  such  qualities  or  dispositions  ia 
the  Human  Frame.    Such  resemblances  al- 
so are  few,  as  well  as  distant ;  but  to  the 
Expressions  of  the  Human  Frame  there  are 
no  other  limits  than  those  that  are  impos- 
ed to  the  intellectual  or  nokoral  powosof 
Man. 

That  a  great  part  of  the  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Countenance  and  Form  arises  fmni 
such  Expressions,  b,  accordingly^  very  ge« 
nerally  acknowledged.  It  is  not  however, 
supposed,  that  the  whole  Beauty  of  the 


Countenance  and  Form  is  t6  be: ascribed 
to  this  cause ;  and  the  T^m  Eaj^ressian  is 
very  generallj  used  to  dtetinguish  that  spe- 
cies of  Beauty  which  arises  from  die  direct 
Expression  of  Mind,  from  that  which  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  certain  visible  ap« 
pearances  in  the  Countenance  and  Form. 
I  shall  endeavour  now  to  shew»  that  the 
same  principle  of  Expression  is  also  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity 
that  is  supposed  to  consist  in  certain  visible 
appearances  in  the  Countenance  and  Form, 
and  that  the  whole  Beauty  or  Sublimity 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  External 
Frame  of  Man,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
various  pleasing  or  interesting  qualides, 
which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  ex- 
pressed to  us  by  such  appearances. 

All  that  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the 
Human  Frame,  may  perhaps  be  included 
in  the  following  enumeration : 

1.  In  the  Countenance. 

2.  In  the  Fomu 


8fO     .  svBLnnrr  avd  bbautt 


4^  In  Gfetuvel 

For  the  sake  of  peMpicnitjr,  I  am  under 
tfaei.neeessitj  of  ooDsideling  tbese  suli^ects 
aefMutUdjr. 
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^f'iht  Hwntm  Coimt^fMnu. 


.-  f   < 


1  •  \ 


;ij: 


like  Beauty  <^  SuUtmity  of  the  Human 
CoUaAediiDcd  >  anises-  froin  three  isOQiieeflit 
Itti  FroiQ  itfr  Coktufs.  -^ly^  Proin  !«Im» 
Forms  ofo  tli«- Features :.  and,  d<<l(/,  >  Ftoqn 
th«  OcMbpbsition  of  thfes»>  Cok>are>  and  ■  Fea- 


^    '      jTAKTX 


Of  ike  jQ^iaurs  €f  tk€  Camdenanc^l 
There  are  tva  distinct  species  of  Cekmt 
in  lhe>H)iifaa»  C^utfleriance  wbieh  prodiioe 
tile  £motiqB  of  Beaul^  or  Subiioiity.  \H^ 
Tlifi  FetmpeMtr  and,  &%^  Tbe  Vuriabk 
Colours  of  the  Countenance.  Tbe  first  are 
the  general  and  characteristic  Colours  of 
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the  Ck>untenance,  the  peculiarity  of  its 
Complexion,  the  Colour  of  the  Eyes,  the 
LipH)  the  Hair,  the  Beard,  &c.  The  second 
are  those  Colours  which  are  produced  by 
parliculaj  or  temporary  affections « of  Mind, 
as  the  blush  of  Modesty,  the  paleness  of 
ileai^  the  glow  ol  IndignaUon,  the  virid 
light  wJbich  animates  the  Eye  of  Joy,  or  the 
dairic  cloud  which  seems  to  hang  over  the 
Eye  i>f  ^dancholy  and  G>rief,.t&c. . 

With*  both  of  these  species  d^  Goknus,  I 
think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  welwre 
distinct  and  important  associations. 

Of  the  'PemumeM  Colours. 
1.  Such  Colours  have  expression  to  tn 
simply  as  Colours,  and  .  upon  the  same 
Priiidiples  which  have  foraoierly  been  stat- 
ed*. It  is  tiius  that  the  pUre  white  of  the 
Countenance  is  expressive  to  us,  acoordiixg 
to  its  different  d^gi!ees,  of  Purity,  Fineness, 

•  £my  n.  Chap.  iii.  SqcU  S» 
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Gaiety*  The  Dark  Ckunplexioiiy  .on  the 
other  hand,  is  expressive  to  us  of  Melaii^ 
choljr,  Gldom^  or  Sadness^  Clear  and  uni«^ 
form  Coldars  are  significant  of  Perfection, 
and  Consistency.  Mixed  or  mottled  Com- 
plexions of  Confusion  and  Imperfection. 
In  the  Colour  of  the  £ye%  Blue,  according 
to  its  difibrent  degrees»  is  expressive  of  Soft^ 
ness.  Gentleness,  Cheeiiulness,  or  Serenity* 
Black,  of  Thought,  or  Gravity,  or  of  Sad- 
ness. A  bright  or  brilliant  £ye  is  significant 
of  Happiness,  Vivacity,  and  Gaiety ;  a  dim 
and  turbid  Eye,  on  the  contrary,  of  Confu^^ 
sion.  Imperfection,  or  Melancholy.  The  re- 
ality of  such  associations  is  too  well  evinced 
by  common  experience  and  common  lan^ 
guage  to  need  any  farther  illustration^ 

3.  Certain  Colours  in  the  Countenance 
are  expressive  to  us  of  Youth  or  of  Age,  of 
Health  or  of  Disease,  and  convey  to  us  all 
the  Emotions  which  we  thus  understand 
them  to^express.  There  is  no  Child  who 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  blooiii  of 
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the  Ck>untenance,  the  peculiarity  of  its 
Complexion,  the  Colour  of  the  Eyes,  the 
LipH)  ihe  Hair,  the  Beard,  &c.  The  second 
are  those  Colours  which  are  produced  by 
particular  or  temporary  affections  tof  Mind, 
as  the  blush  of  Modesty,  the  paleness  of 
ileac^  the. glow  of  Indignation,  the  viirid 
li^  which  animates  .the  Eye  of  Joy,  or  the 
dalrk  «loud  which  seems  to  hang,  over  the 
£yei>f^danchQly  and  Grief^&c,^ 

With'  both  of  these  species  of  Colours,  I 
think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  we  liave 
distinct  and  important  associations. 

Of  ihe  Permanent  Colours. 
1.  Such  Colours  have  expression  to  ts 
simply  as  Colours,  and  .  upon  the  same 
Prioeiples  which  have  foraaeily  .been  stat- 
ed*. It  is  tiius  that  the  pUre  white  of  the 
Countenance  is  expressive  to  us,  acooidipg 
to  its  different  d^gi!ees,  of  Purity^  Fineness, 

s  £my  IL  Cbspt  iiu  Sectt  & 
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Gaiety.  The  Dark  ComplexioQy  .on  the 
other  handy  is  expressive  to  us  of  Melaii^ 
choljr,  Gloom^  or  Sadness^  Clear  and  uni«^ 
form  Colohus  are  significant  of  Perfection, 
and  Consistency.  Mixed  or  mottled  Cqm^ 
plexions  of  Confusion  and  Imperfection, 
lo  the  Colour  of  the  £ye%  Blue,  according 
to  its  difierent  degrees»'is  expressive  of  Soft* 
ness,  Gentleness,  Cheerfulness,  or  Serenity* 
Black,  of  Thought,  or  Gravity,  or:  of  Sad- 
ness. A  bright  or  brilliant  £ye  is  significant 
of  Happiness,  Vivacity,  and  Gaiety  ;  a  dim 
and  turbid  Eye,  on  the  contrary,  of  Confu*^ 
sioQ,  Imperfection,  or  Melancholy.  The  re- 
ality of  such  associations  is  too  well  evinced 
by  common  experience  and  common  lan^ 
guage  to  need  any  farther  illustration. 

d.  Certain  Colours  in  the  Countenance 
are  .expressive  to  us  of  Youth  or  of  Age,  of 
Health  or  of  Disease,  and  convey  to  us  all 
the  Emotions  which  we  thus  understand 
them  to^express.  There  is  no  Child  who 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  bloom  of 
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the  Ck>untenance»  the  peculiaritj  of  its 
Complexion,  the  Colour  of  the  Eyes,  the 
LipH)  the  Hair,  the  Beard,. &c.  The  second 
are  those  Colours  which  are  produced  by 
particular  or  temporary  affections « of  Mind, 
as  the  blush  of  Modesty,  the  paleness  of 
ilear^  llie .  glow  of  Indignation,  the  virid 
li^  wJbich  animates  the  Eye  of  Joy,  or  the 
dak^kftloud  which  seems  to  hang  over  the 
Eye i>f ^dancholy  and  Giief^&c, 

With'  bodi  of  these  species  iof  Colouis,  I 
think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  we  Jiare 
distinct  and  important  associations. 

« 

Of  the  Permanent  Colours. 
1.  Such  Colours  have  expression  to  w 
simply  aa  Colours,  and  .  upon  the  same 
Pnneiples  which  have  foraoierly  been  stat- 
ed *.  It  is  tiius  that  the  pUre  white  of  the 
Countenance  ia  expressive  to  us,  accoidiog 
to  its  different  d^gcees,  of  Purityi  FinenesSi 

•  Eiwy  U.  Chap.  iii.  ^oct.  S.    ' 
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Gaietj«  The  Dark  Ckunplexioiiy  .on  the 
other  hand,  is  expressive  to  us  of  Melaii^ 
chol J,  Gloom^  or  Sadness^  Clear  and  uni« 
form  Colohus  are  significant  of  Perfection, 
and  Consistency.  Mixed  or  mottled  Cqm^ 
plexions  ai  Confusion  and  Imperfection. 
In  the  Colour  of  the  £jre%  Blue,  according 
to  its  difibrent  degrees/is  expressive  of  Soft«> 
ness.  Gentleness,  Cheerfulness^  or  Serenity* 
Black,  of  Thought,  or  Gravity,  or-  of  Sad- 
ness. A  bright  or  brilliant  £ye  is  significant 
<^  Happiness,  Vivacity,  and  Gaiety ;  a  dim 
and  turbid  Eye,  on  the  contrary,  of  Confu« 
sion,  Imperfection,  or  Melancholy.  The  re- 
ality of  such  associatiOiis  is  too  well  evinced 
by  common  experience  and  common  lan^- 
guage  to  need  any  farther  illustration. 

3.  Certain  Colours  in  the  Countenance 
are. expressive  to  us  of  Youth  or  of  Age,  of 
Health  or  of  Disease,  and  convey  to  us  all 
the  Emotioi^  which  we  thus  understand 
them  to^express.  There  is  no  Child  who 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  bloom  of 
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yoAth^' aod  the  paleheaa  of  old  age,  who 
doean/bt  underatanil  the  diffisreoce  between 
the  tiriUiant  eye  of  Healthy  aiid  .the  languid 
f^ye  of  Disease,  and  who  has  ook  ther^bre 
acquired  associatioiiB  which  ar^  to  govern 
hia  ^  iiituce  life,  and  to  make  these  pmna* 
pent  .Signs  of  the  aocidtats  of  the  humui 
franie^^  signifieant  to  i  him  of  the  state  or  eovt* 
dilaoa  they  exprei9S4 

S.  I<t  is  yet  iarther  to  be  obsetredy  tbat 
certain.  Colouraj  in  the  perntaneok  Cooir 
plexion^  laire  expressive  (and  say.  poireilfiil^ 
ly  eitpressire  to  xja)  of  peoiifar  GharsdieB 
or.  Dispositions  6f  Mind*  la  this  ne^pect 
all  nien  are  phystognomists.  The  opimou 
we  form  at  fiht  sight  of  the  Oharacterof 
Strangers,  the  language  of  the.  yoang,  and 
the  loose*  opioioms  we  hear  everj  day  ia 
the  v6rld,  are  all  significant  to  us  of  s(Hne 
propeni^ty  to  judgmeBl  from  these  exter- 
nal Signs:  And  wihpn  we  i»festigate  the 
foundation  of  these  judgmentis,  we  sbaU 
find  them  chiefly  to  be  rested  upon  the 
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associations  we  have  connected  with  the 
Colours  of  the  Countenance. 

The  Complexion/  in  this  view,  admits 
of  four  principal  variations.     It  is  eithef 
dark  or  fair,  or  pale  or  blooming.    Each' 
of   these   has  established    expressions    to 
us.     Dark  complexions  are  expressive  of 
Strength,    of  Gravity,    and    Melancholy, 
Fair  complexions  of  cheerfulness,  Feeble- 
ness, and  Delicacy.    The  complexion,  in 
the  same  manner,  when  pale,  is  expressive 
of  Gendeness,  Tenderness,  and  Debihty; 
when  blooming,  of  Gaiety,  and  Vigour^  and 
Animation. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Eyes 
admit  of  four  principal  Varieties  of  perma- 
nent Colours,  which  are  accompanied  with 
as  many  different  expressions.  They  are 
either  Uack  or  blue,  brilliant  or  languid. 
Black  Eyes  are  expressive  to  us  of  Thought- 
fulness,  %riousness.  Melancholy ;  Blue 
Eyes,  on  the  contrary,  of  Softness,  Serenity, 
or  Cheerfulness.    Brilliant  Eyes  are  expres- 

TOL.  II.  p 
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sire  of  Joy,  Vivacity,  Penetration ;  Lan- 
guid Eyes,  on  the  contrary,  of  Mildness, 
SenaibiUty  or  Sorrow.  The  different  Com- 
^sitions  of  such  Colours  in  the  Eyes,  or  in 
Hhe  Complexion,  produces  a  conespoQdeQt 
variety  or  diversity  of  Expression. 

Whatever  may  be  the  foundation  oi  such 
Association,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
€f  their  reality,  and  a  day  scarcely  passes 
in  which,  cither  in  our  own  £xperieace>  or 
in  the  language  of  Conversation  around  uSf 
we  may  not  be  sensible  of  th^  existoica 
There  seems,  however,  to  ba  a  sufficKOt 
foundation  for  some  Associations  i  oi  tlik 
kind,  in  our  Experience  of  the  peimaoent 
Connection  of  certain  qualities  of  sunt 
with  certain  external  appearances  of  Coloitf 
in  the  human  Countaianor.  The  tiro  great 
vanciliesof  Complaxion,  theiFatr  andlJbe 
Dark,  are,  in  lad,  very  gjanerally  fOQoA  to 
he  connected  with  the  e|>po6ite  Ghaffcteisi 
itf.  CheerfulncBs>  and  of  Melancholiy;  and 
soiar  is  this  Ipom  heing  a  fimcifiil  Sda* 
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tiob,  that  it  is  generally  admitted  by  those 
who  have.t;he  best  opportunities  of  ascer** 
taining  it,  the  Professors  of  Medical  Science. 
The  foundation  of  our  Association  of  Pale* 
n^Sid  of  Gomplexidn  with  Ddicacy  and  De- 
bility; and  of  Bloom  with  Vigour  and  Ani- 
mation, seems  to  be  equally  solid,  as  these 
colours  are  in  general  the  signs  of  Health, 
or  of  Indisposition,  and  as  commonly  united 
with  such  qualities  of  body  and  such  dispo* 
siticns  of  Mind  as  they  generally  produce* 
The  Expression  of  Colour  in  the  E^es,  seems 
tO' arise  firom  two  different  sources.     Black 
Ej^es  are  commonly  united  with  the  dark, 
and  blue  Eyes  with  the  fair  complexion. 
'JHieyhave,  therefore,  the  diflferent  Expres* 
sions  of  these  different  Complexions.    Witk 
reipect  to  the  brilliancy  or  languor  of  the 
Eye,  on  the  other  hand^  we  have  often  rea« 
son  to  observe,  that  all  joyful  or  atnmating 
aflbctions,   and  ali  vigorous  exertions  /of 
Mind,  give  Lustre  and  Brilliancy,  and  that 
all  sorrowful^  or   dispiriting,  or    pathetic 
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emotions,  give  Softness  and  Languor  to  the 
Colours  of  the  Eye.  Such  appearances, 
therefore,  are  early  and  strongly  associated 
with  the  Qualities  of  mind  with  which  the; 
have  so  generally  been  foimd  to  be  accom- 
panied, and  are  naturally  regarded  as  the 
signs  of  these  qualities. 

II 

The  Expression  of  the  Variable  Colours 
of  the  Countenance  is  still  more  distinct  and 
precise.  That  the  Affections  and  Passions 
of  the  Human  Mind  have  correspondent 
appearances  in  the  Colours  of  the  Counte* 
nance,  is  a  fact  which  all  men  understand, 
and  have  understood  from  infancy.  Th^e 
is  no  man  who  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  blush  of  Modesty  and  the  glow  of  In- 
dignation, the  paleness  of  Fear  and  the 
livid  ness  of  Envy ;  the  sparkling  Eye  of 
Joy  and  the  piercing  Eye  of  Rage»  the 
dim  and  languid  Eye  of  Grief  and  the 
open  and  passive  Eye  of  Astoni8bment»  &c. 
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These  sqspeamnces  are  so  unifbrm  in  the 
Human  Countenance,  and  are  so  strongly  as* 
sociated  with  their  coirespondent  affections 
of  Mind>  that  even  the  first  period  of  In- 
fancy is  sufficient  to  establish  the  connec- 
tion. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  altogether 
unnecessary  to  illustrate  farther  the  reahty 
of  these  Associations. 

I  have  thus  very  shortly  stated  some  of 
the  Associations  we  have  with  the  Colours 
(^  the  Human  Countenance,  or  some  of  the 
Chai:acters  or  Dispositions  of  Mind  of  which 
they  are  Expressive  to  us.  It  remains  for 
me  now  to  shew,  that  such  Colours  owe 
ih^r  Beauty  or  Sublimity  to  this  cause; 
and  that,  when  these  Expressions  are  with- 
drawn, or  no  longer. accompany  them,  our 
sentiment  of  Beauty  or  SubUmity  is  with- 
drawn along  with  them. 

The  Beauty  of  Colours,  in  this  instance, 
must  obviously  arise  from  one  or  other  of 
these  three  sources : 
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.  \ .  £iihei\  UU  iFrom  aoD»  OrigiDai  Beauty 
iiii  those  Goloun  thenarives ;  ar»   .  .    . 

.  dcUjft  From  aome  Law  of!  our  Nature^  bj 
which  the  appearance  of  such  Colours  io 
the  Countenance  i&  fitted  iinmediatelj  and 
permanently  /lo  [Hiodace  the  Emotion  of 
i0eauty;.or9 

Sdlff^  From  their  being  significant  tD  tii 
of  certain  qualities  capable  of  prodhidng 
pleaEsiog  or  interestii^  Emotion.  jiu 

>.  1%  That  such  Colours  are  not  bea«tiiiil 
Simpljf  M  C^oun^  w  m  Qkfect^  ofSetMBtmj 
hfts^  been  already  sufficieoUy^hewn  in  the 
former Cha(»t€r  of  Colours.  .i    . 

fl.  That -we  hate^no  xeasbn  to  supfMne 
-ainy  Law  of  our  Naluret^  by  which  •  oeitain 
Colours  in  the  Human  Countenance  are  in^ 
mediately^  and  permanently  beauttfuU  may 
perhaps  be  obvious  from  the  following  iCon- 
siderations : 

f  1.  If  there  were  any  such  law  of  our  na* 
ture^  it  would  be  obvious  (like  every  other) 
in  infancy.    The  child  would  mark  its  love 
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or  admimtioii  according  to  the  eorapleuon 
or  <!olouis  of  tlie  Counten&noes  of  ihose  wfao 
surrounded  itr:  and  its  atetsion  would  be 
sfaevrn  to  all  who  varied  •  from  these*  sole 
atid  t^entral  colours  of  Beauty.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  M>'much  the  ease,  that  ever;  one 
must  have  remarked  it  For  the  first  yeaiv 
of  life^  no  sense  of  Beauty 'among  indivi* 
duaky'in  this  respect,  is  testified  by  chiW 
dt^n.  The  Countenances  of  the  old^  oil' 
tlv^<!<Hitrary^  with  all  their  loss  of  colouring, 
aV(H<ttiore  delightful  to  them,  thah  tliose  of 
yMith  land  infancy ;  and  if  the#e  are  any 
cotours  that  appear'  to  them  as  peculiarly 
beautiful,  it  is  the  pale  Countenance  of  the 
ilMdier,  in  whose  looks  they  read  her  affec^ 
tiotit  or  the  faded  complexion  of 'the  aged 
nurse,  for  whose  looks  they  mingle  love  with 
reverence. 
*  jS.  if  there  wens  any  such  law  of  Beautyt 
our  opinions  of  such  a  kind  would  be  peiw 
manekit.  One  central  colour  in  every  fea« 
ture  or  portion  of  tiie  Countenance,  would 
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alone  be  beautifiil,  and  every  deyiatkm 
from  it  would  be  fdlt  as  a  deviauon  from 
this  original  and  prescribed  Beauty.  Hqw 
much  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  truCf  every 
man  must  have  fdt  from  his  own  expeii* 
ence?  In  Countenances  of  different  cfaa- 
lacter^  we  look  for  difierent  tones  of  Com* 
plexion,  and  difierent  degrees  of  ColouTy 
In  different  individuals  we  admire  not  mily 
different,  but  opposite  Colours  of  Eyes,  of 
Hair,  of  Complexion;  and,  what  is  still 
more,  in  the  same  individual,  we  odmire^ 
at  different  times,  very  different  appear- 
ances of  the  same  Colours,  on  the  same 
Complexion*  Such  facts  are  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  the  beUef  of  any  sok 
or  centrfil  Colour,  which  alone  is  beatitir 
fuK 

3.  If  there  were  any  sueh  Law  of  the 
Beauty  of  Colours,  it  would,  like  all  the 
other  laws  of  our  nature,  be  uiiiversalf  and 
all  nations  would  have  agreed  in  some  car-* 
^p  Colours  of  the  I£uni^  QuvatcoaQCCk 
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which  alone  were  Beautiful.  How  far  this 
18  iioiu  bebg  true,  and  how  much,  on  the 
contrary,,  every  nation  has  its  own  national 
and  peculiar  Sense  of  Beauty  in  this  re» 
spect,  it  would  be  very  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt to  illustrate. 

The  xemaining  supposition  is,  that  the 
Beauty  of  Colours  in  the  Human  Counte- 
naaoe  is.  derived  .from  their  being  signifi« 
cant  to  us  of  certain  qualities,  capable 
of  producing  pleasing  or  interesting  £mo^ 
tion* 

That  this  is  the  case,  and  that  the  conw 
men  sentiments  of  mankind  are  governed 
by  this  principle,  may,  I  trust,  appear  from 
the  following  simple  illustrations : 

I. 

The  same  Colour  which  is  beautiful  in  one 
Comitenance  is  not  l)eautiful  in  another; 
whereas  if  there  were  any  law  of  nature, 
by  which  certain  Colours  were  permanently 
bean^oli  jthese  Cdouis  alone  would  be 
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beautifiil  in  every.  case«  Of  the  trath  of 
the  fact  which  I  have  stateds  no  penoD  e&a 
be  igQoraoL  Hie  ColoiirB  irhick  we  ad* 
mire  id  childhood  are  uosoitable  to  youth ; 
those iwfaich  we. admire  in  youths  arenas  ud* 
suitable  to  manhood :  and  both  are  4iA- 
imit  from  those  which  we  expect^  and  which 
we  love  in  age.  Revetse  the  order^  giw  ta 
age  tlie  Colours  of  manhood^  to  manhind 
those  of  yoQth^  or  to  youth  those-  of  chikk 
hood :  and  while  the  Ctdowa  are  'tbe^saiiie^ 
every  eye  would  discover,  that  there  ww 
something  unnatural  in  >  their  s^peacance, 
and  that  they  were  atgoificant  of  very  difii^ 
rent  Expressions^  from  those  which  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  conneoting  with  them* 

The  distinction  of  the  Sexes,  and  the  very 
different  Expectations  we  form  from  theiD, 
a&)rd  another  illastratioo.  If  amy  oertaio  Co- 
lours are  instinctively  beautiful  in  the  Hianan 
Countenance,  they  must  be  equaUy  beauti- 
ful in  every  Countenance;  Yet  theie^is  so 
one  who  does  not  expect  a  very  ditfeRDt 
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degree,  ai  least  of  Colour,  id  the  two  sexes; 
and^vrfacidoes  not  find,  that  the  saoiie.Co? 
loor  .which  is  beautiful  in  tho'  one,  as .  exr 
pressiveof  the  character  be  expects,  ia^posi^ 
tiviiy  painful  and  disagreeable  in  the  other* 
The  dark  red  or  the  fino  brown  of  Gom4- 
plexion,'  ao.  signi^cant  to  us  in.  Man  of 
Energy  and  Vigour,  wodd  be  simply  paia<» 
(U  to  us  in  the  Compleadon  6f  Woman ; 
wiiile  tiie  pearly  wbhe,  and  the  evanescent 
blootti' which  expresses  tons  so  well  all. the 
gentleness,  and  all  the  delicacy  of  the  fe- 
male character,  would  be  simply  painful 
or  disgusting  to  us  in  the  Complexion  of 

Man.  

The  same  observation  may  be  extended 
to  all  the  professions*  of  Human  Life.  In 
the  Shepl^rd  and  -  in  the  Warrior,  in  the 
Sage  and  in  the  Citizen,  in  the  Tyrant  and 
in  '  the  Martyr^  we  imagine,  and  we  expect 
very  difierent  Colours  of  Complexion.  To 
these  expectations,  the  Painter  and  the 
Poet  have  always  instinctively  yielded,  and 
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in  the  imagination  of  Colour,  have  not  less 
exhibiled  thdr  powers,  than  in  the  conoep- 
tionK>f  Feature,  and  in  the  disposal  of  At- 
titude or  Gesture.  Every  Colour  of  the 
Human  Countenance  we  fed  to  be  beauti- 
ful only  when  it  corresponds  to  the  charac- 
ter which  is  presented  to  us;  and  every 
Colour,  on  the  contrary »  which  is  contra* 
dictory  to  the  character  that  ia  meant  to  be 
expressed,  we  feel  as  imperfect  or  displeas- 
ing.  Such  feelings  or  conclusions,  it  is  ob* 
vious^  could  never  occur^  if  there  were  anj 
certain  or  precise  colours  of  the  Humao 
Coimtenance  which  were  beautiful  by  some 
previous  Law  of  Nature. 

IL 

The  most  difftrtnt^  and  even  oppoike  Co- 
lours are  felt  as  beautiful,  when  they  are 
significant  to  us  of  pleading  or 'ofintnestiog 
qualities  in  the  Counteoaoces  to  which  they 
belong. 

There  is  nothing  more  opposite  in  poiot 
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of  Colouring,  than  the  bloom  of  youth 
to  the  paleness  of  old  age,  yet  both  we 
know  are  beautiful.  We  love  the  dazzling 
White  of  Complexion  of  the  infant  in  its' 
cradle.  We  love  afterwards  the  firm  brown 
of  Colour  which  distinguishes  the  yOung 
adventurer  in  exercise  or  arms.  In  the 
recluse  student,  we  expect  the  pale  Com- 
plexion, which  signifies  watching,  and  mid- 
night meditation.  In  the  soldier  and  sai- 
lor we  look  for  a  Complexion  hardened  to 
climate,  and  embrowned  with  honourable 
toil.  In  all  the  variety  of  classes  into 
which  society  has  distributed  mankind,  we 
look  for,  in  the  same  manner,  some  distinct 
Colouring  as  significant  of  this  classifica- 
tion. We  meet  with  it  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  Poet,  and  the  representations  of  the 
Painter,  and  we  feel  our  miuds  unsatisfied 
if  we  do  not  discover  it  in  real  life. 

No  Colours  can  be  more  different  than 
those  of  the  Eyes  and  of  the  Hair.  The 
dark  and  blue  Eye  ;  the  fair  and  the  black 
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Hair,  are  not  only  diferent,  bat  almost  op- 
posite ;  yet  who  will  pretend  that  they  baTe 
not  felt  Beauty  in  all  of  them ;  and  to  what 
principle  are  we  to  ascribe  the  efibet,  tf  we 
maintain*  that  there  lire  only  certain  Colours 
in  this  respect  whidb  nature  has  made  bea»* 
tiftil? 

It  is  still  farther  obs^rvable^  that  erea 
in  the*  same  Countenance  the  ^most  diffin^nt 
Colours  are  beantifuU  when  they  are  expres* 
sive  of  plea^ng  or  interesting  qualities. 
Die  blush  of  Modesty'is  very  dlffin-ent  fhMn 
thef  paleness  of  Sensibility.  The  glow  of 
indignation  is  equally  different  from  the 
j^al^Ud  hue  of  concentrated  Affliction :  the 
blooms  of  Health  and  Joy,  from  (he  languor 
of  Siqkness  and  Sorrow.  Yet  in  tlie  same 
pefsoh  we  may  often  witness  these  striking 
contrasts ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  diffi^ 
cult  for  us  to  say  when  the  same  Counter 
Banco  was  most  beautiful.  In  the  Colour  of 

« 

the  Eyes,  the  same  differences  are  obserr^ 
able :  the  dark  and  brilliani  Eye  may  som^ 
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times  be  veiled  in  dimness  and  distress. 
The  softness  of  the  blue  Eye  may  be  ex* 
alted  to  temporary  vigour  and  brilliancy. 
The  manly  Eye  of  the  Soldier  may  ebe  «uf^ 
fused  with  Pity;  and  the  timid  Eye  of 
Woman  burn  with  just  resentment  or  with 
dignified  Scorn.  In  all  such  differences  of 
Colour,  we  may  stilt  fed  the  Emotion  of 
Beauty ;  an  effect  which  eould  not  posstUj 
happen  if  there  were  any  Law  of  our  Na» 
ture,  by  which  certain  Colours  only  in  the 
Human  Countenance  <  were  productive  of 
this  Emotion.  ' 


In  pursuing  these  observations,  it  is  still 
more  important  to  observe,  that  our  feel- 
ings of  Beauty  in  the  Colours  of  the  Human 
Countenance,  are  so  far  from  being  precise 
and  definite,  as  they  would  necessarily  be, 
if  they  arose  from  any  original  Law  of  aw 
Nature,  that,  in  reatity,  they  are  altogether 
dependent  on  our  moral  opinions,  and  that 
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not  only  in  respect  to  the  Dispositions  dief 
signify,  but  even  in  respect  to  the  Degree 
of  the^e  Dispositions.  Of  this  very  imporU 
abt  fact,  I  shall  offer  only  a  few  illastratioDSi 
because  every  one  of  my  Readers  is  able  to 
verify  it  to  himself. 

The  difference  of  the  permanent  Cdioiu^ 
of  the  Countenance  is  obvious  to  every  one. 
Every  one,  however,  has  not  observed,  that 
the  same  Colours  have  affected  him  with 
very  different  Endotions,  in  different  ckcum* 
stances.    There  is  a  Paleness  of  Complex* 
ion  which  arises  from  Grief,  from  Seiisibi- 
lity,  from  Study.    There  is  a  similar  pale* 
ness  which  arises  from  Envy,  from  guilty 
Fear,  frobi  deep  Revenge.    If  the  Colour 
alone  were  beautiful,  its  Beauty  would  re- 
main in  every  case :  but  no  one  will  say 
that  this  is  true.    The  Beauty  of  the  Colour 
to  us,  is  always  dependent  upon  the  Dis- 
position it  signifies ;  the  same  Colour  varies 
in  its  effect  with  the  Expression,  of  whidi 
it  is  the  sign ;  and  the  Fainter,  while  be 
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Bpieads  it  upon  his  pallet,  knows  that  by 
tibe  same  mechanical  means,  he  can  either 
create  Beauty  or  Disgust,  and  make  us^ 
according  to  the  Expression  which  it  sig- 
nifieB^  glow  with  moral  admiration,  or  thrill 
with  moral  Terror. 

The  opposite  Colour  of  the  Countenance^ 
the  blooming  or  florid  Complexion,  is  sul> 
ject  to  the  same  moral  Criticism.  It  is  the 
siigli  to  us  io:  many  .cases,  of  Joy,' of  Hope^ 
of  Enthusiasm,  of  Virtuous  Indignation,  of: 
kind  and  benevolent  Affections.  In  all 
such  cases»  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  beauti- 
ful. In  other  cases,  it  may  be  the  sign  to 
us  of  Pride,  of  Anger,  of  intemjierate  Bas^ 
sion,  of  selfish  Arrogance.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  not  only  not  beautiful,  but  positively 
painful.  How  often  are  we  deceived  in 
this  respect,  in  our  first  speculation  upon 
any  human  Countenance  I  and  how  perma^ 
nently  do  we  return  to  interpret  the  sign  by 
the  qualities  we  find  it  to  signify,  and  to  feel 
it  dither  beautiful  or  otherwise  by  the  nature 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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<^  theie  qualiticH  i  The  jnr^rBioQ  m\Afk 
mankiQcl  have  ever  shewn  to  the  pamti&g 
Qf  the  C<WQtoiia(iQe»  has  thus  a  real  fean- 
datioQ  in  Nature.  It  is  a  aign  whi<&  ^ 
oeiveB,  and»  what,  is  worse^  whieh  is  latmd* 
ed  to  deceive.  It  never  can  harmooifle  wkh 
the  genuuM  Charaoter  of  the  Conqtenance; 
it  never  can  vary  with  those  unexpected 
incid«Qts  which  give  ug  our  best  insist 
inL<^  huniao  Gharactor ;  and  it  never  can'  be 
practised  but  by  thoee  who  have  no  Cha> 
racter  but  that  which  Fashion  lends  them, 
or  those  who  wish  to  affect  a  Character  difr 
feient  irom  their  own.  The  same  observa* 
tion  nuy  be  extended  to  the  Colourb  of  tbe 
£^e«  If  we  had  no  other  principles  of 
judgment  than  some  original  Law  oi  our 
Nature,  certain  Colours,  or  Degrees  of  Co- 
louring, would  alone  be  permanenily  beaa- 
tifiiL  How  little  this  is  the  case;  how  much 
we  appreciate  the  language  of  the  Eye,  oa 
the  contrary,  and  how  strikingly  its  beauty 
is  determined  by  tbe  Emotions  or  pasttoas 


it  B^B^nifio^  I  leave  vay  seourdjr  to  my 
readeiB.  to  nerify  by  their  ovn  £iperi«ioe« 
In  the  VariaUe  Colours  of  the  Counter 
tumce^  or  those  v^bich  ariae  £rom  preaent  oi 
transitory  feeUn^,  the  same  fiiok  i&  easOjr 
diaceraible.  No  things,  in  pMot  of  Cukmcw 
ing,  are  so  analogous  as  the  Uush  of  Mo^ 
destji  and  that  of  conscious  Quih ;  jtii; 
when  ire  Icnow  the  Emotions  they  signify^ 
is  ttieir  efied  the  same?  The  paleness  of 
fear  is  faeaoiiAil,  became  it  is  ev«r  intereaU 
ing,  id  the  female  Countenance*  Toll  os, 
tliat'it  arises  fbooa  some  trivial  or  absurd 
cause,  and  it  beoonies  immediately  ridic» 
lous.  There  is  a  Colour  of  indignation  or 
of  Scorn,  which  may  accord  with  the  most 
heroic  Beauty ;  say  to  us,  that  it  arises  from 
some  childish  souroe  of  etiquette  or  preoe^ 
dence,  and  our  sentiment  of  Beauty  is  in* 
ataatly  converted  into  Disgust.  There  is  a 
aoitness  and  languor  both  in  the  light  and 
in  the  Motion  of  the  !Eye^  which*  we  never 
mto  without  dcsp  interest,  when  we  consider 
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it  as  expressive  of  general  Semibilityt  or  of 
occasional  Sorrow.  Tell  us,lhat  it  is  aiSeo 
tation,  thai  it  is  the  Manner  of  the  ill-judg- 
ing fair  one  who  has  adopted  it,  and  instead 
of  Interest,  we  feel  nothing  but  Conlempt. 
Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  easily  ex« 
tended  to  every  Emotion  or  Passion  oi  the 
Human  Mind.  1  leave  them  to  the  prose- 
cution of  my  Readers ;  and  1  flatter  mj  self, 
they  will  see  that  such  Varieties  in  our  sense 
of  Beauty  could  never  exist,  if  there  were 
any  certain  and  definite  Colours  in  the  hih 
man  Countenance,  which  alone  were  origin 
nally  and  peraianmlly  beautiiiiL' 


]?ART  If. 

Of  the  Features,  of  the  Human  Countenance* 

There  is  a  ^milar  divisioo  of  the  Eeamres 
of  the  Countenance  of  Men,  as  of  its  Co- 
lours, into  what  may  be  ciatUed  (though 
some  restricbiun)  the  Permanent  and  the 
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Variable.  The  Permanent  Features  are  such 
as  give  the  indmdual  Pistinction,  or  farm 
the  peculiar  Character  of  the  Counteaance 
in.  moments- of  Trcmquiility  and  Repose. 
Such  are  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Head, 
the  proportion  of  the  Face,  the  forms  of 
the  Forehead,  Eyebrows,  Nose,  Cheeks, 
Mouth,  and  Chin,  with  their  relation  to  the 
forms  of  the  Neck,  Shoulders,  &:c.  The 
Variable  Features  are  such  Forms  of  the 
permanent  Features,  as  are  assumed  under 
the  influence  of  occasional  or  temporary 
Passions,  as  the  contracted  brow  of  Anger, 
the  elevated  Eyebrow  ^f  Surprise,  tlie  clos* 
ed  Eyelids  of  Mirth,  the  open  Eye  of  As- 
tonishment,  the  raised  Lip  x>f  Cheerfulness, 
the  depressed  Lip  of  Sorrow,  &c.  &c. 

With  both  of  these  appearances,  I  ap- 
prehend that  we  have  distinct  and  powerful 
Associations ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  expressive  to  us,  either  directly  or  in^ 
directly,  of  Qualities  of  Mind  capable  of 
producing  Emotion. 
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1«  Such  Forms  io  the  CoantenaDcev  ha?« 
exprewion  to  us  simply  as  Formst  and  aro 
bMUttfql  upoQ  the  same  principles^  as  I 
baire  eodeavoured  to  illustrate.  ludepend* 
est  of  all  direct  fijcpresBiou,  smallt  smooth, 
and  wdUouUioed  Features,  are  expressive 
of  ddieacy  or  finenesB*  Harsh  and  pco* 
mineDt  Features,  with  a  coarse  and  im* 
perfect  outUnoi  of  imperfectioo,  roughnessi 
and  coaiaeness.  The  union  of  the  Features 
(perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  physical 
observations),  admits,  in  the  same  manner, 
either  of  a  flowing  and  undulating  oudiae^ 
or  of  harsh  and  angular  conjunctioa.  Hie 
first  is  ever  expressive  to  us  of  £ttf^  Free> 
dom,  and  of  Fineness,  the  second  of  Still* 
ness,  of  Constraint,  and  of  Imperfection. 
These  imiirect  J^pressions  prevail,  not  in* 
deed  over  the  more  direct  Expresuons 
which  intimacy  or  knowledge  gives;  bot 
that  they  govern  us  in  some  degree  with 
Hcgard  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  us; 
that  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  tbo 
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Chttraoler  of  those  vho  are  unknown  to 
1IB,  the  Character  which  tbcir  physical  Fear* 
tures  exhibit ;  and  that  e^en  with  regard  to 
thode  we  ]av«  most^  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  lament  that  the  form  of  their  Featurea 
11  so  little  eicpres^ve  of  their  Chamcter^  are 
fiM!ts  which  etery  one  knows^  and  which 
need  not  be  illuAtrated* 

3;  Such  FonkiB  of  Features  ate,  in  gene^ 
rail  dinuliff  exprlissive  to  us  of  partioulat 
Cbaractera  or  Dispcaitions  of  Mind»  That 
certain  app^rances  or  Conformations  of 
the  features  of  the  Human  CountenanCOi 
are  significant  of  oertatn  qualities  or  distinc- 
tions of  mind  I  is  a  fact  which  every  Child 
knows,  even  in  its  nurse's  arms^  and  which) 
whether  it  arises  from  any  original  instinct^ 
or  ttom  £xperien(ie>  is  yet  sufficient  to  es» 
tablish  a  natural  language,  long  Jl3efore  any 
tutificial  language  is  formed  or  understood. 
There  are  probably  three  sources  from 
which  these  Associations  arise^  Isl,  the  £x«- 
pression  of  physical  form,  which  I  have 
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just  Stated ;  idhfy  Experience,  of  the  urn- 
form  connection  of  suchappei^ances  with 
certain  charactws  or  dispositions  of  the 
human  Mind-;  a  fact  of  which  no  Evi« 
dence  can  be  greater  thaa  that  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  infant  makes  belweai 
the  countenance  of  Children^  of  Womea^ 
and  of  Men ;  and,  Sdfy^  The  observa&oa 
of  the  infloence  which  habitual  pinions 
have  upon  the  pemianeet  conformation  of 
the  Features,  and  the  consequent  bdief 
that  the  Sign  indicates  the  Disposition  usu- 
ally signified. 

Of  the  Variable  Features  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  Explanation.  That  the  hu- 
man Countenance  possesses  a  degree  of  Ex- 
pression in  this  respect,  beyond  every  other 
animated  Being ;  that,  in  its  genuine  State, 
it  is  the  mirror  of  whatever  passes  in  the 
Mind ;  and  tl)at  all  that  is  great  or  lovely  in 
human  character  may  there  be  read,. even 
by  the  material  Eye,  are  truths  which  every 
pq^.  kfiows,  ^n^  upoq  which  the  Painter^ 
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tbe  Sculptor,  and  the  Poet,  have  formed  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  their  Arts. 
I  cannot  therefore  fatigue  my  readers  with 
any  Enumeration  of  effects  which  all  have 
known,  and  all  must  have  felt. 

That  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  the 
f  amis  which  occur  to  us  in  the  Features  of 
the  Human  Countenance  arises  from  such 
Expressions  alone,  and  not  from  any  origi* 
nal  Beauty  in  such  Forms  themselves,  may 
perhaps .  be  evident  from  the  following  il- 
lustrations. 

1.  If  there  w^e  any  original  Beauty  in 
peculiar  forms  of  this  kind,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  Expressions  of  Mind  We  as- 
sociate with  theoi,  it  would  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  the  mme  Forms  of  Features  would 
be  permanently  beautiful,  and  that  every 
Form  that  deviated  from  this  original  and 
prescribed  Form  would,  in  the  ^ame  degree, 
deviate  from  the  Form  of  Beauty. 

The  slightest  Experience  is,  I  appr^end, 
wdlcient  tO:Shew  the  falsehood  of  this  opi- 
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aioii^  It  is.  impgaftiUe  to  coqc^tis  a  greiiU 
«r  <iiffereiice  .  than  takte  place  in  the  sum 
Beingi  in  the  Sovm,  and  cOnsCructtoii  and 
proportion  of  FaatUVes,  tiian  tbat  wUch  uni* 
formly  takes  pUee  in  the  pixaigkvss  of  Man 
irom  InfoOGjr  to  Old  A^  lb  this  progress 
there  is  not  a  aingie  ftaiure  which  is  not 
jChftDged  ia  form^  in  siMt  or  in  proportion 
to  the  rest ;  Yet^  in  all  these,  we  not  onljr 
discover  Beau^,  but  what  is  more  impc^ 
a&t^  we  discover  it^  at  difiereot  ages,  in  fomu 
different)  if  not  opposite,  from  those  in  wbidi 
We  had  diBcovered  it  before.  The  roood 
Cheekr  Che  tiunid  Lip,  the  unmarked  £;e- 
bfowi  &c»  .which  are  att  so  beautifbi  in  io- 
£uicyi  yield  to  the  muscukir  Cheeky  the  firm 
'  and  contracted  Lip,  the  daife  and  proni 
Dent  Eyebrowt  and  ail  the  opposite  fonns 
i¥hich  create  the  Beauty  of  Manhoods  It 
IS  ag^in  the  want  of  all  this  muscolaif  powtfi 
and  the  new. change  of  all  the  forms  wbick 
It  induces ;  the  collapsed  Cheek,  ^  tiem- 
bliog  Lip^  the  gr^y  fiyebcow,  &c#  wkkh 
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eonstkute  the  Beauty  of  Age.  The  Pbefc 
and  the  Painter  know  it ;  but  were  thej, 
from  aoy  vjiioiiary  Theory^  to  alt»  these 
Sigoatures;0f  Expression;  were  they  to  give 
to  tnabhood  the  features  of  infancy,  however 
beautiful,  6r  to  age  those  of  manhood,  how- 
ever* eloquently  commented  upon,  is  there 
any  one  who,  fw  a  mom^it,  could  look 
upon  their  representations  ?  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  sqiy,  that  the  same  observation 
extends  equally  to  the  Features  that  ate 
characteristic  of  Sex ;  that  the  form  or  pto- 
portion  of  the  same  features  is  very  dlflerent 
in  the  different  Sexes ;  that  even  in  that  Sex 
where  alone  they  are  the  general  objects  of 
£motion,  these  forms  vary  with  the  progress 
of  Time ;  and  that  in  general,  no  Porms  of 
Features  are  beautiful,  but  those  which  ao> 
cord  with  the  character  we  expect  in  the 
age  or  period  of  the  person  we  contemplate. 
.  With  regard  ix>  the  Variable  Features, 
the  proposition  I  have  stated  is  yet  more 
geoerallj  observable*    If  there  is  any  pe- 
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cutiar  form  of  any  Feature  which  is  perma- 
nently beautiful,  let  the  Inquirer  state  it  to 
himself,  and  then  let  him  examine  the  Coun- 
tenances of  actual  Nature,  or  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Painter  by  this  standard.  He 
will  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  not  only  that  this 
pecuUar  form  has  no  permanency  of  Beauty, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  often  the  re- 
verse :  that  there  is  some  other  law  that  go- 
veras  his  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and  that 
the  most  different  conformations  of  the  same 
Features  are  beautiful^  or  otlierwise,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Emotions  they  signify.  If  the 
smooth  and  open  brow  of  youth  and  gaiety 
is  instinctively  beautiful,  the  dark  and  wrink- 
led brow  of  Indignation,  or  Passion^  ought  to 
be  positively  displeasing:  Yet  the  £xpe* 
Tience  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Representation 
of  the  Imitative  Arts,  will  shew  us  how  fake 
would  be  the  conclusion.  If  the  elevated 
Eyebrow  of  Hope  or  Mirth  is  beautifiilf 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  still  more 
powerful  beauty  of  the  contracted,  and  even 
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iDODTuked  Eyebrow  of  Fear,  of  Horror,  ot  of 
Guilt?  The  Form  of  the  Grecian  Nose  is 
said  to  be  originally  beautiful ;  and  in  many 
cases,  and  in  tlie  manner  in  which  the  artists 
of  antiquity  employed  it,  it  is  undoubtedly 
beaulifu),  because  it  is  the  conformation  of 
that  Feature  which  best  expresses  the  Cha« 
Tacter  they  wished  to  represent.  Apply, 
however,  this  beautiful  Form  to  the  C!oun- 
tenance  of  the  Warrior,  the  Bandit,  the 
Martyr,  &c.  or  to  any  countenance  which 
is  meant  to  express  deep  or  powerful  Pas« 
sioD,  and  the  most  vulgar  spectator  would 
be  sensible  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  of  dis* 
gust.  Is  the  Mouth  of  Youth,  of  Hope,  of 
Rapture,  beautiful?  No  contrast  of  the 
same  feature  can  be  so  great  as  that  of  the 
same  mouth,  under  the  influence  of  Grief, 
of  Age,  or  of  Melancholy.  And  yet  the 
Painter  is  able  to  render  these  Conforma« 
tions  beautiful,  and  they  who  have  lived  but 
a  little  in  the  world,  have  known,  that  they 
are  in  fact  more  beautilul^  than  all  that  the 
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same  feature  caa  receive  from  Hope,  or 
Youth,  or  Joy.  It  were  uopardonabie  to 
extend  these  illustrations  t<(  a  greater  length  • 
It  is  enough  to  lead  my  readers,  to  oboerre 
for  themselves,  and  to  attend  to  the  geoeml 
truth,  That,  if  there  were  any  fooms  of  fesr 
tures  originally  and  permanently  hoautiliib 
these,  and  these  only,  could  be  beauti&l  ia 
all  situations :  and  that  every  ibna  that  de- 
viated irom  this  prescribed  and  centnl 
Form,  would  necessarily  be  the  ot^ect  either 
of  disgust  or  disappointmenJu 

3.  It  is  very  easy  to  see,  in  the  id  plaoe^ 
that  the  most  different  Forms  of  Featve 
are  actually  beautiful :  and  that  then:  Beau- 
ty uniformly  arises  ftom  the  £xpresabns  of 
which  they  are  significant  to  ua«  The  open 
Jforebead  is  expressive  to  us  of  Candour 
and  Generosity,  aund  suits  a  countenanos 
which  has  that  Expression.  The  low  forn- 
head,  on  the  contrary,  is  expressive  to  ss 
of  thovtgbt,  of  gloom,  or  lodancholy.    It 

thcf^on,  a  difioreat  ExpicMioB 


riiu: 
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of  Coufitenance.  The  full  and  blooming 
cheek  suits  the  Countenaoee  of  ^uth,  and 
mirthy  and  female  lovdiness  :  the  sunk 
and  faded  cheek,  the  face  of  sensibilit  j,  of 
grief,  or  of  penitence.  The  raised  Kp,  the 
elevated  eyebrow,  the  rapid  Motion  of  the 
eye,  are  all  the  concomitants  of  joyous 
Beauty.  The  reverse  of  all  these,  the  de- 
pressed  lip,  the  contracted  eyebrow,  the 
slow  and  languid  motion  of  the  eye,  are  the 
circumstances  which  we  expect  and  require 
in  the  Countenances  of  Sorrow  or  of  Siensi- 
Ittlity.  Change  any  of  these  Conforma« 
tions ;  give  to  the  open  and  candid  Counteti 
nance  the  low  forehead;  to  the  face  of 
Orief,  the  fresh  and  blooming  cheek  of 
Joy }  to  the.  mourner  the  raised  lip,  or  the 
elevated  eyebrow,  which  are  expressive  to 
us  c^  cheerful  or  joyous  Passions ;  and  the 
picture  becomes  a  monster,  irom  which 
even  then  the  most  vulgar  taste  would  fly, 
as  ftom  soemthing  unnatural  and  disgust- 
ing.    If  there  were  any  real  or  original 
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Beauty  io  such  CpnfonuatioDay  nothing  of 
this;  kind  could  happen  I  And  however  dis< 
cordant  were  our  Bmotions  of  Beauty  aod 
of  Sentiment,  we  should  still  fed  these 
Conformations  beautiful,  just  as  we  per- 
cdivc^ ,  under  all  circumstances.  Colours  to 
be  ^permanently  Colonic,  or  Forms  to  be 
Forms. 

3.  .The  slight  illustrations  which  I  ha?e 
now  offered^  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  coo- 
vince  those  who  will  prosecute  them^  that 
there  is  no  original  Beauty  in  any  peculiar 
or  distinct  forms  of  the  Human  Features. 
There  is  another  illustration  which  perhaps 
may  still  more  strongly  shew  the  real  ori- 
gin of  such  Beauty  to  consist  in  the  Ex- 
pressions of  which  they  are  significant,  m. 
That  the  same  Form  of  Feature  is  beautiful 
or  not,  just  as  it  is  expressive  or  not  of  Quar 
lities  of  Mind  which  are  amiable  or  interest- 
ing to  us. 

.   With  regard  to  the  Permanent  Features, 
every  one  must  have  remarked,  that  the 
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&ame  Form  of  Feature  which  is  beautiful  iti 
the  one  sex  is  not  beautiful  in  the  othel* ; 
that  as  there  is  a  different  Expression^ 
there  are  different  Signs  by  which  we 
expect  them  to  be  signified ;  and  that  in 
consequence,  the  same  Signs  are  productive 
of  very  different  Emotions,  when  they  are 
thus  significant  of  improper  or  of  unamiable 
Expressions.  They  who  are  conversant  in 
the  productions  of  the  Fine  Arts,  must  have 
equally  observed,  that  the  Forms  and  Pro- 
portions of  Features,  which  the  Sculptor 
and  the  Painter  have  given  to  their  Works, 
are  very  different,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  Character  they  represent,  and  the  Emo- 
lion  they  wish  to  excite.  The  form  or 
proportions  of  the  features  of  Jove  are  dit- 
ferent  from  these  of  Hercules,  those  of  Apollo 
from  those  of  Ganymede,  those  of  the  Fawn 
from  those  of  the  Gladiator.  In  Female 
Seauty,  the  form  and  proportions  in  liie 
features  of  Juno  are  very  different  i'rom 
those  of  Venus,  those  of  Minerva  from 

VOL.    II.  B 
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those  of  Diana^  those  of  Niobe  frpiq  those 
of  the  Graces.  AH,  however,  are  besfutifijl; 
because  all  are  adapted  with  exqqisite  taste 
to  the  characters  they  wish  the  Countenance 
to  express.  Let  the  Theorist  change  (hem, 
and  substitute  for  this  varied  and  sigoifi- 
cant  beauty,  the  forms  which  he  cjioose^ 
to  consider  as  solely  beautiful;  and  the  ex* 
perinient  will  very  soon  shew,  that  the 
Beauty  of  ihe^e  Forms  is  not  original  and 
indepeodentt  but  relative  and  sigpificai)t: 
and  that  yrhen  they  cease  to  be  expressive  I 
of  the  character  we  expect,  they  ceasp  ia  ! , 
the  same  moment  to  be  beautiful  { 

The  illi|stration,  however,  may  be  made 
still  ipore  precise ;  for  even,  in  the  sam  !», 
Countenance, .  and  in  the  same  Hour,  the 
same  Form  of  Feature  may  ^  bpautifiil  or 
otherwise.    Although  there  is  an  obviow^,^ 
distinction    between    the    perpianence  ofil 
some  features  of  the  Countenance,  itis|t|. , 
the  same  time  true,  that  even  |he  penwifi 
nent  ieatures  are  susceptjible  of  spmephfWS!^ 
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of  fbrm ;  that  they  vary  with  (he  employ* 
ment  of  the  musdes  which  move  them; 
and  that,  therefore,  their  permanence  is  ra^ 
ther  relatively  than  positively  true.    Thp 
forehead .  changes  in  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions, with  various  passions.     The  line  of 
the  Nose  is  varied  by  the  elevation  or  des 
pression  of  the  muscles  of  the  Eyiehrow;  and 
its  whole  form  is  still  more  altered  by  the 
Contraction  or  Expansion  of  the  Nostrils. 
The  cheeks  sink  or  swell,  as  they  are  in* 
fluenced  by  different  Emotions :  And  no 
one  need  to  be  told  that  the  mouth  b  sp 
susceptible  of  Variety  of  Form,  that  from 
that  feature  alone,  every  one  is  able  to  in* 
terpret  the  Emotion  of  the  Person.     The 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  rest 
of  the  features.    If  there  were,  thereforet 
any  original  Form  in  all  these  Features, 
which  was  instinctively  beautiful,  it  would 
allow,  that,  in  all  these  changes,  there  was 
one  only  that  was  beautiful,  and  that  all 
the  rest  would,  according  to  their  variations. 
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be,  in  so  far>  deviations  from  Beauty.    The 
real  fact  hoi^ever,  is,  that  every  one  of  these 
varieties  are  beautiful,  when  ihey  are  exp 
pressive  to  us  of  £motions  of  which  we  ap- 
prove, and  in  which  we  sympathize ;  that 
none  is  beautiful  when  it  has  not  this  ex- 
pression ;  that  any  feature  unsusceptible  oi 
these  changes,  would  be  felt  as  imperfect 
or  monstrous ;    and    that    the    degiee  of 
Change  or  variation,  which  is  beautiful  or 
otlierwise,  is  always  determined  by  its  cor- 
respondence to  our  sentiment  of  the  pro- 
pnely  or  impropriety  of  the  Emotion  which 
it  signifies*    The   Reader  will   find  irnui- 
merable  illustrations  of  this  truth,  both  in 
his  observation  of  common  nature,  and  of 
the  representations  of  the  Painter  and  the 
Sculptor. 

With  regard  to  the  variable  Feature^ 
(those  which  are  expressive  of  momentary 
or  local  Emotion)  that  the  Beauty  of  their 
Porms  does,  uot  arise  from  their  approach 
•to  aay  one  standard,  but  from  the  nature  of 
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the  Expressions  they  signify  to  us,  is  a 
Truth  which  may  be  easily  observed  in  the 
Btudy  even  of  the  same  Countenance  No* 
thing  can  be  more  different  in  point  of 
fornii  than  what  occurs  in  tiie  same  face, 
in  the  muscles  of  the  eyebrow,  in  the  close 
or  open  conformation  of  the  eyelids,  in 
the  contraction  or  dilajtalion  of  the  nos* 
trils^  in  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
lips,  in  the  smoothness  or  swelhng  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  neck:  yet  all  of 
these  are  beautiful,  or  at  least  susceptible  of 
Beauty.  It  may  have  bc*en  our  fortune  to 
see  ail  these  variations  of  form  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  same  Countenance,  with- 
in the  space  of  a  few  hours.  And  if  we  re- 
collect our  sentimenls,  we  shall  find,  that 
all  of  them  were  not  only  beautiful,  when 
they  were  the  genuine  Signs  ot*  Amotions 
with  which  we  sympathized,  but  what  is 
more,  that  they  were  the  onlif  forms  which, 
in  Buch  ciPcuoKitances,  could  have  been 
beautiful :  That  their  variety  corresponded 
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to  the  Tariety  of  S^otions  winch  the  miad 
experienced;  and  thai  any  odier  confor- 
mations of  Feature,  however  beautifnl  in 
other  circumstancesi  would  then  have  been 
painful  or  distressing*  If  any  of  my  Read* 
ers  have  not  felt  this  in  their  own  experi- 
ence, let  them  attend  (while  it  is  yet  in  their 
power)  lo  the  Countenance  of  Mrs  Sid* 
dons,  in  the  progress  of  any  of  her  great 
parts  of  Tragedy*  Let  them  observe  how  the 
Forms  and  Proportions  of  every  Feature 
vary  with  the  Passions  Which  they  so  feith- 
futty  expri?ss;  let  them  mark  every  varie- 
ty of  Form  almost,  of  which  thie  Human 
Countenance  is  capable,  take  place  in  the 
^pace  of  a  few  short  hours ;  let  tbem  then 
ask  themselves  what  is  the  common  source 
of  this  infinite  Beauty ;  and  ahhougb,  in 
this  Examination,  they  will  still  have  but  a 
feeble  sense  of  the  eicellencies  of  this  il- 
lustrious Actress,  they  will  be  sensiUe,  ^at 
there  is  no  original  or  prescribed  Form  of  Fea* 
tiire  which  alone  is  bedutiful,  but  that  eveiy 
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Conformatioa  is  beautiful  when  it  is  express 
si ve  of  the  Emotions  we  expect  aod^  appr6 ve. 


TART  III. 

Of  the  Composition  of  the  Colours  and  jFeo^ 
tures  in  the  Human  Countenance. 

The  iliuslradoQS  which  I  have  given  ia 
the  two  former  SectioDS,  relate  to  the  Beau- 
ty of  the  Colours  or  features  of  the  Cmm^ 
teDance,  as  single  or  individual  objects  of 
Observation*  It  is  very  obvious^  however^ 
that  all  these  are  only  parts  of  a  whole: 
tbat  some  rdation,  at  least,  exists  between 
those  parts  of  the  Countenancei  and  the 
Countenance  itself:  and  that  there  is  some 
harmony  or  accordance  which  we  expect 
and  demand  in  the  Composition  of  these 
in^edients,  before  we  feel  that  tlie  whole  is 
beautiful.  The  investigation  of  the  prioH 
ciples  which  govern  us  in  our  sentiments  of 
Composition  will,  I  trust,  afford  an  addl^- 
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tionai  proof  of  the  real  Nature  and  ongin  of 
Human  Beauty, 

If  there  were  any  original  and  iodepen-^ 
dent  Beauty  in  any  peculiar  colours  as 
forms,  it  would  then  necessarily  follow,  that 
the  union  of  th^se  beautiful  forma  and  co- 
lours would  compose  a  Countenance  of 
Beauty,  and  that  every  deviation  in  Cona- 
position  from  these  original  principles  of 
Beauty  would,  in  proportion  to  this  devia- 
tion,  affect  us  with  sentiments  either  of 
indifference  or  disgust.  If  such  were  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  the  Painter 
and  the  Sculptor  would  possess  a  simple 
and  determinate  rule  for  the  creation  of 
Beauty ;  the  beautiful  forms  and  coipurs  of 
the  Human  Countenance  would  be  as  d^ 
finite  as  the  proportions  of  Architecture : 
and  the  production  of  Beauty  mi^t  be  as 
certainly  attained  by  the  Artist,  as  arithme- 
tical Truth  is  by  the  Arithmetician.  That 
this  is  not  the  caae;  that  the  Beauty  of 
the  Human  Countenance  is  not  governed 
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by  such  definite  rules ;  and  that  there  are 
some  other  qualities  necessary  for  the 
Painter  and  the  Sculptor,  than  the  mere 
observation  of  physical  appearances,  are 
troths  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted, 
and  which  therefore  it  would  be  unnecessa- 
ry to  attempt  to  illustrate. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles 
which  I  have  before  attempted  to  illus- 
trate are  just,  if  the  Beauty  of  every  indi- 
vidual colour  or  form  in  the  CountenancCt 
is  determined  by  its  Expression  to  us  of 
some  pleasing  or  interesting  quality,  then  it 
ought  to  follow,  (as  in  all  other  cases  of 
Composition),  That  the  expression  of  the 
whole  ought  to  regulate  the  Beauty  of  the 
parts;  that  the  actual  Beauty  of  these 
parts  or  ingredients,  ought  to  depend  up- 
on their  relation  to  the  general  Character ; 
and  that  the  Composition  therefore  should' 
only  be  beautiful,  when  this  relation  of  Ex- 
pression was  justly  preserved,  and  when  no 
colour  OF  feature  was  admitted,  but  what 
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tended  to  the  production  of  one  bamfonkmd 
and  unmingled  Emotion. 

That  this  is  really  the  case :  that  our  opi- 
nion of  the  Beauty  of  the  Human  Coun(e> 
nance  is  detenmneid  by  this  Law^  and  that, 
in  every  particular  case,  our  sense  of  the 
Beauty  of  the  constituent  parts  is^  decided  by 
their  relation  to  the  prevailing  Character  or 
£xpressionof  the  Gountenancetmay  perhaps 
hp  obvious  irom  thefollowingconsiderations: 

L 
I  have  formerly  endeavoured  Ui  shew^ 
that  in  the  case  of  physical  fontut,  no  fonn 
iiras,  in  reality^  beautiful  to  utf^  wbieh  was 
not  the  Sign  of  some  pleasing  or  interestiag 
Expressioni  or  whichi  in  other  words»  was 
Qot  productive  of  some  Emotion^  It  is  na* 
tural  to  thinki  that  the  same  law  shotdd  be 
preserved  in  the  Forms,  &c*  of  the  Ibinliin 
Countenance;  and  it  is  still  more  ntftufal 
to  think  so,  when  we  consider,  that  the  Eoh 
pressions  of  the  Countenance  are^  the  diieM 
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Expressions  of  Mind.  That  the  Beauty, 
therefore,  of  every  Counteoance^  arises  from 
its  Expression  of  some  pleasing  or  interest- 
ing quality,  in  which  our  Imagination  loves 
to  indulge ;  and  that  no  countenance  is  ever 
felt  as  btoutiful  where  such  indirect  or  di- 
rect Expressions  are  not  found,  is  a  Propo- 
sition (I  trust)  which  the  Readers  of  the 
previous  illustrations  will  both  expect  and 
demand.  The  truth  of  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
elucidated  by  the  following  illustrations. 

1.  I  would  appeal,  in  the  1st  place,  to 
common  experience. — If  the  real  Beauty 
of  the  Human  Countenance  arises  from  the 
union  of  certain  Forms  and  Colours,  that 
are  originally  beautiful,  then  every  Man 
ought  to  fed  the  Sentiment  of  Beauty  in 
those  cases  alone,  where  those  certain  ap- 
pearances were  united.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
preposition  every  man  is  a  judge.  I  will 
presume,  on  the  contrary,  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  Man  who  has  ever  felt  the  sentiment 
of  Beauty,  who  will  not  acknowledge,  that 
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he  has  felt  it  in  the  most  various  and  evea 
opposite  conformations  of  Features ;  that 
he  tias  fell,  that  instead  of  being  governed 
by  any  physical  Law  of  Form  or  Colour,  it 
has  been  governed  by  the  individuial  dr* 
cumstances  of  the  Countenance ;  that  when* 
ever  it  has  been  fell,  it  has  been  felt  as 
significant  of  some  pleasing  or  interesting 
disposition  of  Mind;  that  the  union  of 
every  feature  and  colour  has  been  expe- 
rienced as  beautiful,  when  it  was  felt  as 
expressive  of  aniiable  or  interesting  senti- 
ment ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  only  limit  to 
the  Beauty  of  the  Human  Countenance,  is 
the  Hmit  which  separates  Vice  from  Virtue; 
which  separates  the  dispositions  or  affections 
we  approve,  from  those  which  we  disapprove 
or  despise. 

If  this  evidence  should  be  insufficient, 
there  is  a  yet  stronger  oyne,  which  arises  from 
the  usual  language  of  Mankind.  We  bear, 
every  day,  the  Admiration  of  Beauty; — ^Ask, 
then,  the  Enthusiast  to  explain  to  you,  in 
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trfaat  this  Beauty  consists?  Did  he  feel  that  it 
-were  in  any  certain  cpoformation  of  Features^ 
or  any  precise  tone  of  Colouring  that  Beauty 
consists,  he  would  tell  you  minutely  the  forms 
and  proportions  and  colours  of  this  admired 
Countenance ;  and  were  this  the  law  of  your 
Nature,  you  could  feel  it  only  by  this  physi-* 
cal  description.  But  is  it  thus,  in  fact,  that  the 
communication  is  made?  Is  it  not,  on  the  con* 
t^ry,  by  stating  the  Expression  which  this 
Countej^aqce  conveys  to  him  ?  Are  not  the 
forms  and  magnitude  of  the  features,  and  - 
the  tone  and  degree  of  colouring,  made  all 
subservient,  in  his  description,  to  the  Cha- 
racter of  Mind  he  wishes  to  convey  to  you  ? 
And  do  you  not  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  he  succeeds  in  persuading  you  of  the  love- 
ly or  interesting  Expression  of  the  Counte- 
nance, you  take  for  granted,  at  once,  that 
whatever  ijaay  be  the  form  pf  the  features, 
or  the  nature  of  the  colouring,  the  Counte- 
nance itself  has  that  simplicity  and  strength 
of  Expression  which  ju6tifies  the  admiration 
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of  the  person  who  describes  it  ?  All  this, 
hoi^ever,  which  may  happeo  every  day,  is 
utterly  inexplicable  upon  any  oUier  prin- 
ciple, than  the  foundation  of  Beauty  in  Ex- 
pression ;  and  the  language  itself  would  be 
unintelligible,  if  it  arose  only  from  some  de- 
finite form  of  features,  or  d^nite  appearance 
of  Colour. 

The  observation  may  be  extended  to  the 
usual  and  habitual  language  of  the  worid. 
There  is  no  one  who  must  not  have  observed 
that  the  description  of  human  beauty  in  com- 
mon lite,  is  always  by  terms  significant  of  its 
Expression.  When  we  say  that  a  Cdunte- 
nance  is  noble,  or  magnanimous,  or  heroic,  or 
gentle,  or  feeUng,  or  melancholy,  we  convey 
at  once  to  every  hearer,  a  belief  of  some  de- 
gree of  Sublimity  or  Beauty ;  but  no  one  ever 
asks  us  to  describe  the  form  of  the  features 
which  compose  it.  When  we  differ,  in  the 
same  manner,  with  regard  to  individual 
Beauty,  we  do  not  support  ourselves  by  any 
physical  investigation  of  Features*     It  is  the 
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character  of  the  Countenance  we  disagree  in ; 
and  when  we  feel  that  this  Character  is  either 
unmeaning,  or  expressive  of  nnpleasing  dis« 
positions,  no  conformation  of  features,  and 
no  splendour  of  colours,  will  ever  i^der 
it  beautiful  to  us.  How  much  this  is  the 
case  in  Society ;  how  much  the  opinion  of 
Beauty  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of 
the  mind  which  observes  it ;  how  profuse 
ly  the  good  find  beauty  in  every  class  of 
mankind  around  them  :  how  much,  on  the 
contrary,  the  habits  of  vice  tend  to  oUite- 
rate  all  the  genuine  Beauty  of  nature  to 
the  vicious,  must,  to  every  man  of  common 
thought,  have  been  the  subject  both  of 
pleasing  and  of  melancholy  observation. . 

It  is  observable,  in  the  same  manner,  that 
the  most  beautiful  Countenance  is  not  per« 
maoently  and  uniformly  beautiful,  as  it  ne- 
cessarily would  be,  if  this  Beauty  arose  from 
any  original  law  of  our  nature ;  but  that  its 
Beauty  is  always  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  (he  {temporary  Dispositions,  or  qualities  of 
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Mind  which  it  signifies^  Every  man  who  hto 
had  the  good  fortuae  to  live  in  the  society  of 
beautiful  wooieny  must  oftea  have  obs«*ved, 
that  there  were,  many  days  of  his  life,  and 
many  hours  in  every  day,  when  he  was  alto- 
gether insensible  to  their  Beauty.  The  littk 
unmeaning  and  uninteresting  details  of  do- 
mestic life ;  the  usual  cares  and  conc^ns 
of  female  duly;  sometimes^  perhaps,  the 
irritations  and  disturbances  of  domestic 
economy,  produce  Expressions  which  are 
neither  interesting  or  affecting ;  and,  while 
they  produce  these,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tenance (however  latently  great)  is  unfdt 
and  unobserved.  Whenever  the  Couote- 
nance  assumes  the  Expression  of  any  ami- 
able  or  interesting  Emotion,  the  Beauty  of 
it  immediately  returns. 

While  there  is  scarcely  any  CounteoaDce 
that  thus  remains  beautiful  under  the  £x« 
pression  of  vulgar  or  uninteresting  ^mo* 
tions,  and  none  which  can  preserve  it  tm- 
der  the  dominion  of  vicious  or  improper 
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dtspd^iiioM;  it -may  at  the  same  iiioebebb^' 
sehred,-  that 'iher^  arc  very  fewOountet- 
nbnc^  whidb  are  not  raised  iQt6  Beautj,  by 
the  iniuetice  of  amiable  or  Ioftj*£x:pi«8sioii. 
Th^y,  who  hAve  had  the  happiness  tovnu 
Bess  'the' effects  of  Sudden  joy  or  unloolw 
ed^ftir'hbf^e  m  the- OOtmtenMiceBi  :evcn:  of 
the  Iciwesl  of  the  people ;— ^who  haveattend-* 
ed  i6iik  influ^Dce  of  sorrow,  or  Bympiathy^ 
in  the^£:xpr66$ioD<)f  ikced  uoknoim  to  a£^ 
fect^tion — ^th^y,  istill  more,  whd  *htffe  evcif 
looked  Steadily  upon  the  b^  of  siokoess  ai 
of  Death;  and  have '  seen  the  ififluettces  df 
subtnission  and  of  resigrititioiif  upinl'  ^my 
feature  of  the  sufibring  or  IkpSriog  Coim^ 
tenance,  can,' I  iaih  pei^nadedi'weU  vell^lhat 
there  is  se^rcMy  ahy  form  of  IbEiMMK  wllidk 
snch  interteting  and  lofty  Expre&sions  oan-^ 
not  and 'do  not  eialt  into  Beauty;  =  'It  'ii 
on  tfalB  same  account^'  that  the  y(^nglTffa<i 
live  familiarly  togeth^:^  are  so  seldotri  len^ 
sible  tii  each  others  Beauty.  The  Cotlil^te- 
nance,  however  beautiful,  must  often  appear 

▼OL»  II.  s 
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u>  them  with  very  unmeamng  and  uDibterest- 
ing  Expressions:  The  quiet  detail  of  domestic 
life  gives  birth  to  no  sU-oiig  emotions  in  the 
Countenances  of  either ;  they  meet  without 
animation^  arid  they  sciparate  without  tender* 
Bess;  the  habits  of  simplefVaendship  call  forth 
no  transports  of  pasaioo;  and  they  go  abroad, 
into  less  known  societiesi  to  look  for  those 
agitations  of  Hope  or  Fear  wbi^h  tli^ey  do 
not  experience  .at  horn^Oi  To  lovers,  on 
the  contrary,  and  for  the: same  reason,  every 
look  .and  every:  feature  ^$  beautifuli  bepause 
they  «re.jexpFCK»9ive  to  them  of  the  most 
ddigbtful.enHtttpns  whiql^  their  age  can 
feeL>JbeQftuii^/t|e  :Cou9t^]}ance  jis  then  ani* 
maM^itb./Eiippres^^s  a^ipiable 

and!  geimkie  w)uch  il^  lever  can  display,  and 
still  moRe»  per^a{|3,  begp.)^  ihey  ai^e  the  siigns 
to  them  xif  thpse  impgipijiary  scenes  of  liitme 
h^ppioes^^  in  the  proti^se  of  which  Yputb 
and  Love  are  so  happily  pr9fi]8e.  . .;;. 
•  .  It"  Bl^he  same  principle  which  is  the  ob- 
vious cau8!B;  of  the  infrequency  of  Beauty 
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among  the  lower  orders.  Something  of  this 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ences of  climate,  and  of  weather^  and  to  th^ 
negligence  of  those  Arts,  by  which,  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  the  physical  Beauty, 
^t  least  of  Feature  and  of  Complexion,  is  so 
assiduously  preserved.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  it  is  in  the .  character  of  Mind, 
which  such  situations  too  naturally  create. 
They  who  live  for  subsistence!  cannot  lire 
for. r, Beauty.  The  occupations  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  the  modes  of  life  lo  which 
thpy  are  doomed,  are  little  consistent  with 
any  amiable  or  interesting  emotions;  and 
their. Countenances,  therefore,  (however  la- 
tently beautiful),  express  nothing  to  us  but 
low  care  or  painful  occupation.  In  their 
usfial  hours,  therefore,  their  Beauty  is 
scarcely  more  than  that  of  Youth  and 
Health ;  and  we  observe  it  with  satisfaction 
rather  than  pleasure.  Let  us  follow  them 
however,  from  these  vulgar  and  degrading 
occupations,  into  the  scenes  of  their  gaiety 
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aod  enjoymeBt-^let  us  folldw  them*  hito 
scenes  of  tlistress  or  sympathy^  when  finer 
emotions  are  excited ^  or  wheb-  thek  Gomi* 
tenances  waken  into  corresporidelit  expies^ 

sion,  and  we. shall  be  astonished  to  fiadi 

•  •  •      » 

that  amid  the  most  common  Features^,  Bdai>- 
ty  arises^  and  amid  the  most  common  ibraiSy 
Ghice  is  to  be  found.    In  evary  counUry  of 

•  •  • 

Europe,  I  believe,  in  the  saitoe  manner^  the 
Traveller  has  felt  that  the  greatest  Beauty  ex* 
ists  among  women  of  the  highest  rank,  orin 
those  who  Itvein  afflaendeabdiode^jenkleDoe; 
and  it  ought  lobe  so.  Diey  who  live  not  for 
subsistence  but  for  tiofciety ;  who,  from  thdr 
earliest  days  are  unbroken  by  labour,  ot  by 
care ;  who,  still  more,  exist  for  their  hour  on*- 
ly  in  the  search  of  admiration,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  gaining-it  by  every  flattcary  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  by  asstiming  virtues  if  ^bej 
possess  them  not,  and  by  counterfeiting,  for 
the  time  at  least,  every  dispdsitioii  of  mind, 
and  every  expression  of  Countenance,  whidi 
renders  society  amilnble,  or  womian  lovely. 
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Obdervat^oos  of  this  kind  may  be  extend* 
ed  Iq  every  scene  ahnost  of  our  intercourse 
vith  manjdndi.  I  presume  only  to  add  the 
fQUo\^g»  which  perhaps  every  one  of  my 
readc^  can  yeriiy  by  tl^eir  own  experience. 
/Were  the  beaqty  of  the  Human  Counte- 
naBce  dependent  altogether  upon  certain 
forms  or  colours^  it  yrould  be  very  difficult 
to  account  for  those  different  Beauties  of 
age  or  sex,  in  which  all  men.  and  all  a»es 
have  agreed.  If  we  consider  them  as  aris*- 
ing  from  the  expression  of  those  qualities 
or  dispositions  which  we  expect  and  love 
in  sex  and  in  age^  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  xecoDciling  the  facts  with  the  theory.  In 
mea  and  in  women,  every  Countenance  is  to 
a.  certain  degree  beautiful,  which  is  expres- 
sive of  interesting  or  amiable  dispositions ; 
and  firom  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  every  con* 
£>nnatioa  of  the  Human  Countenance  is 
in  some  measure  beautiful,  which  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  qualities  or  Character  of  Mind, 
which  we  think  that  age  ought  to  display. 
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There  is.  however,  a  difference  in  this 
respect ;  and  it  is  obviously  with  veiy  differ- 
ent  sentiments  that  w6  regard  male  and 
female  Beauty.  The  one  we  regard  with 
Love  and  Admiration,  the  other  scarcely 
with  more  than  satisfaction.  Of  these  differ- 
ent sentiments  the  account  is  simple.  The 
forms  of  the  male  Countenance  in  man- 
hood, are  not,  in  general,  expressive  of  very 
amiable  qualities,  nor  do  we  expect  them. 
It  is  Spirit,  Thought,  Resolution,  which  we 
look  for  as  the  predominant  Expressions  of 
that  age ;  but  none  of  these  are  Expressions 
extremely  interesting  to  us,  and  all  of  them 
may  be  painful  or  exaggerated.  Hie  dis- 
positions of  Mind,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
look  for  in  the  female  Countenance,  are 
Modesty,  Humility,  Timidity,  Sensibility, 
and  Kindness.  These  are  disposilioDS 
which  xve  never  observe  without  decfp  emth 
lion.  Thfey  are  not  only  delightful  in  them- 
selves,  but  they  are  such*  as  wtf- expect  in 
that  sex ;  and   ther^  is  no  expression  of 


them  which  'cImb  hot  affect  us,  bodi  with  the 
tenderness  of  lote  and  with  the  sentiment 
of  propnety.  4  Bat  while  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Countenance  of  manhood^  it  is  not 
the  same  (as  every  one  haai  observed)  with 
other  periods'  of  male  existence.  Infancy 
is  eqtsally  beautifoi  in  the  one  sex  as  in  the 
other,  and  the  early  youth  of  man  (before 
it  is  corrupted  by  the  business  of  the  worid,) 
IS  not  unfrequently  susceptible  cf  as  great 
a  degree  of  Beauty  as  is,  perhaps^  ever  to 
be  found  in  human  conformation.  In  old 
age  again,  the  male  Countenance  reassumes, 
as  it  were,  its  Beauty ;  because  the  character 
it  expresses,  the  disposition  which  it  displays, 
and,  still  more,  the  melancholy  contrast 
which  we  draw  between  its  maturity  and  its 
decline^  affect  us  with  Emotions  of  a  far 
more  profound  and  exquisite  kind»  than  we 
ever  experienced  in  the  noon*day  of  its 
strength.  I  forbear  to  add  to  thpfte  illustra- 
tions^ and  I  have. stated  them  with  all  the 
brevity  in  my  power,  because  I  wish,  my 
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readers  to;  bbeerve'for vthenudlTea,  and  be- 
cause lam  satisfiedythat  tliej  wiw  willfexert 
4hi8»  aUeo^Dy  wilLsocMi  haicoiiviiiced/af  the 
Hath  of  the  propoftitioQ4       :    i.  ^      .  «. 
.  S.  While. the  Beauty  of  ereiy  CSooDte- 
naooejieenis  thusfondamentaUy  io  asjeefroB 
the  .expresskHi  of  some  pkasiog  or  iuieicofe^ 
ing  quatkjTs  I  would  observeyin  ;the  sioooad 
^lace»  thai  the  composUkm  of  tl^  CSouote- 
naaceb  dependent  upon  the  poeservjuioa 
tif  the»  Uvity  oftfais.  <);spcessioiH  and  that 
lour  sense,  of  the  Beauty  ;Qf  th^  individual 
i^olours  or  £satares»  is  always  detennined  by 
the  preservation  of  this  relation.  . 

There  are  properly  three  distinct  speoies 
of  Beauty  of  which  the  JBLoman.  Counle- 
nanoe  is  capaUe.  .  Is^,  Phyttcal  Beauty,,  or 
that  of  Focms  or  Colouns,  consideied  aimply 
as  Colours  ^or  Forois^  and^  indepeodent  .of 
any  direct  £xpciession  of  Cbaiacter,  or  £nio> 
•tion.  'iSitfy,  The  Beauty  .o£  CharBf3ter»  or 
the '  Exprassion  of  soi3[ie>  peraiaiifint .  and 
i^tinctive  dispositkiB  of  HniiaJriepess;<MriiH 
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teresL  AihU  Sdfy^  The  Beauty  of  Jlmotioiit 
or  itheesprcssion  of  sipaie  temporary  or  im« 
.  mediate  .feeling  wbi<ph  we  love  or  approve. 
In  f»iCih  of  Ul»e  distinct  cases,  I  appro* 
heodtOV^r  conuiion ;  experience  will  justify 
MS  io  oondkidiogf  that  the  Beauty  of  the 
CouMenaDce*  depends  upon  the  presenratioa 
of  tte  uoijty  of  expression ;  and  that  our 
optnion  of  the  Beauty  of  the  separate  C!q- 
ionrs  or  Feature?!^'  is  uniformly  gpveraed  by 
their  reiation  to  this  end. 
.  I.  There  aver  BEuuiy  Countenances  which 
are  beautiful  only  .as  physfcial  objects,  which 
sigoify  no  Character  of  Mind^and  of  which 
we  judge  precisely  ifn  the '  same  manner  as 
we  da  of  inaQimate  forms .  (mt  colours. 
They  are  significant  to  us  of  Strength  or 
Delicaoy,  of  Coarseness  or  Fineness,  of 
Hctalth  on  Indisposition,  of  Youth  or  of 
Agf^  &c  but  they  are  significant  of  nothing 
more.  Of /Countenances  of  this  kind  (what* 
ever  be  their  Cbuacter),  our  sense  of  the 
^Bmnty  of  eveiry  separate  feature  i^  uni« 


formly  determined  by  its.  rdalion  to 
general  character,  and  the  Gountenanoe  is 
only  wholly  beautiftil  wHeti.  tbi£^  Helation  is 
preserved.  Our  judgmedtd  '6t  thb  kind  are 
BO  common  and  so  rapid,  thtit  we  Tery  sd^ 
dom  examine  upon  what  they  are  founded ; 
'l)ut  a  very  few  illuatrationa  wilt  be  rafficieDt 
to  satisfy  any  one  that:  they  ultimatdy  rest 
trpon  this  unity  bf  expression.  Fee^res, 
tmall  in  form  and  fine  in  outline,  with  a 
complexion  clear  and  pale,  are  g^ierally 
expressive  to  us  of  Delicacy,  Geotleness, 
Fineness,  &c.  To  such  a  Counteoance^ 
give  the  addition  of  a  Roman  Nose,  or  tu- 
mid Lip,  or  thick  and  heavy  Eyebrows,  &c 
and  every  one  feels  that  the  Beauty  of  the 
Countenance  is  destroyed.  We  see  that 
there  is  inconsistence  in  the  arrange- 
ment:  we  lament  it;  and  we  busy  oursdves 
in  imagining  the  form  of  feature  that  is 
wanted,  and  which  would  reader  the  wfa(de 

complete. ^To  a  Countenance  of  maidi- 

ness  and  vigour,  in  which  ^og^ncfal  form  of 
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the  coIoitr»  and  features  bed^r  a  relation  to 
the  general  character,  add  one  feature  of 
infant  or  of  -feminine  Beauty ;  a  Grecian 
Nose,  a  small  Mouth,  the  round  Cheek,  or 
the  small  and  regular  Teeth  of  infancy :  The 
Countenance  is  not  only  hurt,  but  become 
ludicrous ;  and  yet  the  destriiqtive  feature 

is,  in  other  cases,  singulariy  beautiful. 

There  is  Beauty  in  the  smooth  complexion 
of  Youth,  and  in  the  wrinkled  and  furrowed 
Complexion  of  Age,' in  the  paleniess  of  the 
delicate  form,  and  ^in  the  high  bloom  of 
Health  and  Enjoyment,  in  the  open  front 
of  Honour  and  Vigour,  and  the  dose  and 
contracted  brow  of  Thought  and  deep  Re- 
flectiou,  &c.  &c.  Yet  let  them  be  fortuitous^ 
]y  mingled,  or  let  the  Painter  attempt,  to 
use  them  as  elementary  principles  of  Beau- 
^,  and  every  one  will  feel  that  their  Beau- 
ty depends  upon  relation,  and  that  this 
Rd&ticin '  is  that  of  their  *  correspondence 
to -the  general  eipression'of  the  Counte- 
nance.   It  would  be  absurd  to  multiply  il- 
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lustrations  upfln  a  subjeqt  which  eyety  one 

|hc!  language  hi)  us^  with.ii^rfl>tc|  Ilumaa 

; .  3.  The  truth  pi  the  pn^xMitii^ii  is  still 
mqte  apiM^repjt  ip  i:ela|i<Hi  4a. th^  second 
species  ^,  B^iHy*  pr  that,  of  Chaiaotei; 
Wherever,  io.  itqliuft)  }i£e^vre  are  cdosc^cmis  io 
anj  great  (iegree  of  tl^e  wfluenc^of  Beanp 
|y^  we  sh^l  ^always .  find  that  wit  is  i^  the 
g^eral  ot  cbaracteristic.  e^^presskm  of  the^ 
countenance ;,  that  tlie  language  by  which 
we  describe  it  to  ^othersioc  by  vrhkh  we  at* 
tempt  lOie^|Jain<  it  to  oi^rselvesy.is  alwajs 
by  terms  sii^p^c^nt  of  thi&  ex|Nression ^  •  that 
the  eifpress^ons  which  are  notyinte^eiLing  to 

us  are ^  never  the.  foundation  of  ;Bea^i;to 

••         • 

us,  howi^yer  mnch  they  may  be  ^>  oMiers-; 

that  the  degree  of  Beauty  we  perceive  i| 
uniformly  cwrespondani  to .  the;  tdegcee  of 
this  ^pression  whichrwe  Iqveor  apuMOfe; 
aa4  that  |lhis3eauty  is  in  iact,  eilher,£^t 
(nr  unfe^t,  preciseiy  jus  thf  tstat(^,<^  ouc  owa 
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minds  iAdades  *  t»  eiUier '  to  s^mpathifl^  '<nr 
nbt  wkb  the-  dis^iUon  of  mittd  whieh 
tbe  cmititeoaKkie  displays.    These  are  tmtltt 

*  r  . 

of  which,'!' apprehend,  ^^ry  one 'who  has 
ever  attended,  to  Ui6  history  of  hid  owii  feA- 
ings' mast  knmedietely 'be  oonsciouB.  if  it 
^ere  posdble,  however^-  to  doubt^  that  thb 
Beauty  of  colour  of  fefttore  in  any  eounte- 
nahce  arises* from  thekt  correspondence  and 
subservience  to  the  general  chHiracter  of' the 
Expression,  4he  following  hints  may  perhaps 
be  stiiffitient  to  satisfy  it     ^  ^ 

1^^  When  we  finkf  fault  with  any  featiUB 
dr  colour  in  ft  characteristic  or  expressive 
Gotintenancei  wliat  is  the  reason  of  Ofit  6b-> 
j^tion'^  and  the  principle  upon  which  we 
defend  it^  in  conversati6n  ?  9dfyf  When  we 
meetMvith  this  want' of  correspondence  ita 
any  beautiful  countenance,  do  we  attribofie 
it  to^the  absence  of  some  positively  beau- 
tifttl  form' tor  colour,  or' to  the  want  of  he(N 
mony  with  the  general  tone  and  characti^ 
of  the  countenance  ?  SJ/y,  Are  not  the  moit 
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difierent  forms  and  Ci^oms  of  the  Cowite- 
liaooe  beiiatiftil,  when  they  are  fdt  as  the 
^igDS  of  just  and  interestiog  expressicHis ; 
Bfid  is  any  form  or  colour,  however  beauti* 
.fial  in  one  circumstance^  capable  of  being 
transfegrred  to  others^  widiout  .affecting  us 
with  emotions  very  different  from  Beauty  ? 
m.  When  we  imagine,  to  ourselves  some 
Countenance  of  unmingled  Beauty^  does 
tlie  operation  ofi  our  fancy  cqnsist  in  bring- 
ing, together  single  and  individual  colouis 
or  features  which  we  have  seen  in  indivi- 
dual cases  as  beautiful :  or  does  it  consist  in 
'<x>mposiQg  them  into  one  ima^ary  whole, 
.ia,  which  every  feature,  and  colour  unites  in 
the.  signification  pf  one  lovely  or  intoesting 
expression,  and  in  which  we  see  the  cha- 
•racter  we  love,  unmingled  and  unallayed  by 
the  usual  discordance  of  vulgar  features? 
.  5thi  When  the  Statuary,  or  the  Fainter,  have 
.executed  any  of  those  great  works  which 
.command  the  admiration  of  ages,  is  it  by 
uniting  together  features  or  colours  of  indi« 
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vidual  Beauty  ?  or  is  it  byseUung,.  as  by  ia^ 
spication^^.tbe  dhanipter  .they  wish  to  repr^ 
9&iU  byithj|^^ipg.ofr  aU  ,th0  tncumbrances 
of  Y.ulgaF'Daturfe^  and  ^y-brioging  :OuJ;  the 
general:  aod  ^ideal  iconi^poiKleiice  oC  every 
line  aiod  every  cdlour  to  the  chat* act;er '  he 
poiirtrayj})  and  thys  leaving  upon  the  mind 
of  the  spf$ctator»  that,  pmre  and  immingled 

m. 

eqtiotiaQr^hichihei  is  ^nQv^  destined  jbQ  fisel 
in  real.lif^?  To . these  queries,  .ev^y  one 
k  ^b]q  to  answer;  and  J  flatter  ir^yi^lfi  the 
anstiver  to  them  will  be,  sufl^cienti ;  tp  4?on* 
vince  any  ^candid  ipind,  that  the  real  Be^u* 
ty  of  the  features  of  the  countenance  is  ul« 
timatdy  delermi^ed  by  their  relation  to  ,the 
gjeneral  expression ;  ihat  many  which  are 
beautify!  in  one  case  are  not  beautiful  ia 
others ;  and  that  the^ri  real  Beauty,  consists 
in  their  correspondence  to  tha,^.  pnity  of 
cbar^u^er  which  we  ever  expect  , and  de- 
mand in .  thi&  higher  species  of  Beautiy; . 

3.  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  may 
easily  be  extended  to  the  third  sp^es  of 
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t  ^  I    r  f 


Beatity,  or  dMic  which  arises  fhkm 
ry  or  accidental  emotioQ.  ^  The  grett  ^Hor 
ject '  of  the  Painter  (of  moderft  limes'  at 
least),  has  been  td  repl^esent  thecMiDUM 
nancie  iinder  the  dominion  6fsil<&  strong  or 
sudden  '  £motions ;  the  Beauty  Which  is 
generally  admired  upon  the  slage,  is  that 
which  is  represented  in  scenes  of  deep  intir 
rest  or  e^Teet;  an^  every  one  must  have 
perceived,  in  common  life,  that,  in  momenlB 
)>f  such  a  kind,  the  influence  of  Beauty  has 
beieh  felt  in  a  very  different  degree  from 
what  it  IS  in  the  tranquil  scenes  of  ordinary 
life.  •  ' 

'  Bvery  onCi  pierhaps^  has  Ibrmed  to  hims^ 
some  general  conception  of  the  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Countenance,  under  the  influence  of 
Innocence,  Gaielyy  Hope,  Joy,  Rapturer^ 
or  und^  the  dominion  ojp  Sensibility,  Melan* 
choly.  Grief,  or  Terro^r,  &c.  If  he  attends  to 
the  natdre  of  this  operation  of  fancy,  be 
wiUfirid  ifaaf  the  priilciplef  Winch  govons 
this  ideal  composition  is  that  of  unity  of 
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,  expression ;  that  he  admits  into  this  sketch 
no  feature  or  colour  which  does  not  corre- 

•  •     • 

spond  with  the  character  which  interests  him ; 
and  that  he  is  at  last  only  satisfied^  whep  he 
has  formed  the  conception  of  pne  uniform 
and  harmonious  whole.  If  we  look  to  our 
actual  experience,  we  shall  find,  in,  the 
same  manner,  that  the  same  obstacles  oc* 
cur  as  in  the  case  of  characteristic  Beauty 
which  I  have  just  mentioned;  that  few 
Countenances  possess  this  opulence  of  ex- 
pression;  that  some  unmeaning  feature  ei- 
ther checks,  or  some  contradictory  feature 
destroys,  the  unity  of  the  expression  ;  and 
that,  when  we  wish  to  feel  it  in  reflection, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  throwing  out 
the  discordant  feature,  and  composing  a 
new  and  more  harmonious  combination. 

Of  the  many  circumstances  of  CQmmon 
observation  which  are  evidences  of  this 
trptb,  I  limit  myself  to  the  mention  of  a  very 
kw.  . 

Whenever  the  Countenance  has  any  dis« 

VOL.  II.  T 


tibguisfaed  dMfect^,  it  i»  seldbtn  dttS6(!^plibli 
of  Bebdtj,  t?faai  tihdei-  Ibfe  denrit^icM  «^d^ 
I^osite  or  tkttttiialb^otis  einotidds^.  tii  't(MriM^ 
htinces  df  d^  MdUtrdholy,  kiu^tei-  ift 
gainful.  In  Ihds^  ^  eicti^Me  (^im^s  tH^ 
hxidioly  ill  not  teSs  sb.  Digtlifi^  fciittii<Bk 
are  disgritced  by  hiirth,  &tid  ttrirtfafdl  ieee- 
tares  made  Hdledlou^  by  thfe  ^sMMiptitM«f 
dignity.  Ndlbihg  is  tdoVe  distl«ssibg  thtta 
for  the  manly  Countetianc6  to  aiSect  tiie 

■  

look  of  hdflness  or  efi^bacy ;  ttod  lae- 
thing  more  absnnd  than  fdt  khe  efftiftnutite 
Coantedattcci  lb  affect  the  expre^abn  of 
manfiness.  Stich  obscirvatidns  fire  ib  tfafe 
power  of  &refy  tJne ;  and  I  believe  it  wffl 
utnversally  be  found,  that  whtinev«sr  tfie 
Countenance  p6!sse^ses  any  charatteristic 
species  of  Bekuty,  no  Emotion  is  ^ir^'btiiltt- 
titul  in  it,  but  such  as  accords  ^th  diis 
predominant  expression. 

It  is  on  the  same  accoottt  that  our  -esh 
perience  of  the  different  dispositions  thut 
become  \he  diflfereiat  agtei  of 'life,  gortnii  in 
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SO  geeql;  a  degree^  our  opuiion  of  the  Beauty 
of  the  Gom^teDance  in  those  differeat  ages* 
We  ^xpeot  miith  and  joy  in  Iv&uacy; 
firmness  and  vigour  in  Manhood ;  gravit 
tj  and  seraoitjr  in  Old  Age.  Nothing  is 
more  painful  to  ns  than  the  confusion  or 
ail^uraJbion  of  these  expressions.  Gravity 
iii  youthful  features ;  or  the  heedless  mirth 
of  in&ncy  in  the  features  of  maturity ;  or 
the  passionate  joy  of  youth  in  the  features  of 
old  age»  ace  ex.pressions  which  we  never  ob? 
serve  without  censure  .or  disgust,  and  which, 
how;6ver  beaotiful  in  other  cases»  are  in 
these  painfuland  revolting.  It  is  hence  toOt 
very  obviously,  that  there  arises  a  certain  proi* 
priety  or  decency  which  we  expect  in  men 
of  difieiient  professions ;  and  that  the  express 
sionp  of  Countenance  which  we  feel  as  beau*- 
tiful  or  appropriate  in  one  character,  we  feel 
as  very  different  in  othera.  The  fearjess  and 
gaUaDol  look  wh}ch  we  love  in  the  Sailor  and 
the  Soldier,  we  should  disapprove  in  the 
countenance  of  a  Judge,  and  still  more,  in 
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that  of  a  Minister  of  ReJigion.  The  grafity 
and  sober  thought  which  we  expect  in  the 
looks  of  these,  we  should  again  disapprove 
in  the  C!ourtier  or  the  Man  of  the  World. 
We  expect  a  different  expression  in  the 
Countenance  of  the  great  Merchant  and 
the  little  Shopkeeper,  in  the  Landlord  and 
the  Farm^r^  in  the  Teacher  of  Science  and 
in  the  Disciple.  Each  of  these  may  be  ap» 
propriate,  and  so  far  beautifiil ;  but  we  fed 
them  only  as  beautiful  in  their  proper  casfes, 
or  when  th^y  correspond  to  that  general 
character  of  expression  whidi  we  expect 
in  such  cases.  I  forbear  to  allude,  to  the 
expressions  of  the  female  countenanoe ;  to 
the  peculiar  emotions  which  are  beautiful 
in  it,  which  do  not  extend  to  the  other  sex ; 
to  the  degree  of  ^notion  which  we  expect 
in  it,  in  comparison  with  that  of  men ;  and 
to  the  painful  sentiments  we  feel»  when  fe* 
male  features  assume  the  exptession!of  man, 
or  those  of  men  assume  that  of  womaoi 
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became'  thej  are  "miban  the  reach  c^  every 
persoiif%  <!)41)8ervatioo. 

3.  The  Illustrations  which  I  have  offered 
of  thb  troth' of »  the  gdneral  pro]|)osit]oii, 
**  That  the  Beaaty  of  Colours .  ot  features 
'^iu  the 'Human  CountenaQce^  is  estimated 
by.  their  harmony  or  correspondenoe 
%ith  the  general  expression,  and  from  no 
original  or  positive  Beauty  in  themselves/ 
has*  been  Mippotted  by  that  reference  to 
common  fact  iamd  eoramon  ejcpen^we^of 
which  every  reader  can  judge.  THiere  is 
another  ^argunient>-  which  arises  from  our 
coi)$ck>u$ness,  in  which,  perhaps,,  some  of 
my  readers  may  find  a  deeper  interest. 
'  *$f  there  vfete  any  original  Beauty  in  cer- 
tain colours  or  forms  of  the  Human  Coun- 
tenance, or  if  the  human  mind  were  adapt- 
ed to  experience  the  emotion  of  Beauty 
on}y  from  such  forms  or  colours,  it  would 
then  inevitably  follow,  as  in  the  case  of 
every 'Other  sense,  that  one  single  and 
individual  sentiment  of  pleas^ure  would  be 
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fdt  «ipbD  soldi  a{ipeairbiiceB  i  iImiC  ^.990- 
tion  of  Beauty  would  .be  a  ntwffcic  imA  «ft- 
associated  s^mimeat;  'and  tbiit  Iftbgiage 
evttyvi^um  ykoald  hav6  oonvi^ed  il  wHb 
the  satne  iHiity  aad  aoQiireiCjr,  -as  it  does 
tlib  seHtimeiUs  of  right  or  wrong)  of,  juQiioe 
or  mywticei 

^  If^  OD  the  otmtinifcyj^  our  seB96  ii^  thet 
Bi^ah^  of  siioh  fottm  .or  cdiotnu  i$  d«- 
^ettdeR  ttpom  thoir  nhlmft  «o  a  jgjeooml 
expMsaioii ;  if  oiir  aemiutaot  of  th^r  Beau- 
ty vaiies  widi  iihat  relatiob ;  and  if  the  same 
fitt-ms  and  colours  thhit  ate  Jbeaiittful  in  one 
^ease  are  WA  iieantifiU  in  otheis^  4heii  it 
ought  to  follow^  that  our  icoDodiMi$iie86  aod 
'&»  iangHaigei(as  ekprossire  of  thatoobscibus- 
mse)  sboald  vary  lirith:the  different  ^keiiBi- 
M|sKiv06S  of  compositioii ;  that  instead. of  one 
peculiar  emocioa  of  Beauty,  ire  should  ev- 
^Mienee  as  many  dififireiit  ^wotioiis  of 
Be»ity  «s  the  q^ahtios  df  ffcerHimuni 
y/tmd  itan  enscite';  ith^t  the  <3danteiMWce 
of  «iioh  soLi  anid  of  emy  1^  sbitnld  he 
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position  of  its  features,  &c.  correspooiieA 
with  the  character  we  expected  and  wish- 
ed; and  that  no  Co^intenance  should  be 
feU,  f?r  he  ^s^(JFpa^^  \}j  ips,  j^s  )7«9^t^l,  M 

features  and  colours,  corr^spwi^  W>^ 
t^  xApr^Jlprisjii?,  j9C  fe^pppf^f  c(ifui?Mq|ter, 
wl^  W^  ^JfM^  af4  ^^p^c(te(|  wwlfs  t^« 
circumstances  ii^  ii0n<?l^  w<b  pwe^VJCjd  thf#^ 
WMch  <?|f  thfse  .tpo  jthfoims  #  ^Jje  «|pst 
j^^|^  pr  (the  moft;  q^nsp^Adep^  ^  (C^r  jpA^n 

1^  Wgr  fieftdejp  to  |:}c;tfiF|nine. 


{ ' 


Fd9ip  ^  JUkistrajtions  I  hftFe  ofkipd  in 
this  Chapter,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  B^u^y  of  ^e.  Hvunan  Gountenanoe^ 
there  are  some  general  ConcfaiaiGMiis  AvhkJi 
seem  to  follow,  which  it  may  not  be  unuse- 
ful  to  the  observers  qf  Nature  to  attend  to ; 
mi  %f>  ^  4rtiftts  wbo  pae  ^wga^  in  the 
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representation  of '  beadtif ill  Nature  to  t^ 

member.  *       *  * 

.... 

I/'  '  •  • 
There  seem  to  be  three  distinct  sbmt^es 
of  the  B6auty  or  Sublimity  of  the  Counte- 
nance bf'Mao.*  .  i  ' 
' '  Irf,  From  Physical  Bteuty,  or  tHe  Beauty 
of  ci^rtain  Colours  and  Forms,  considered 
simplly  as  Forms  or  Colours. 
*  2<f,  From^the  Beauty 'of  Elxpression  and 
Character ;  or  that  habitusd  Form  of  Features 
and  Colour  of  Complexion,  which,  from  ex- 
perience, we  consider  as  significant  of  those 
habitual  Dispositions  of  the  human  Mind, 
which  we  love,  or  approve,  or  admire.  And, 
3dy  From  the  Beauty- of  Emotion ;  or  the 
Expression  of  certain  local  or  temporary 
Affections  of  Mind,  which  we  approve,  or 
love,  or 


II.  c.      . 

Each  of  these  Species  of  Beauty  '^ill  be 
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perfect,  when  the  Composition  of  the  Coun* 
tenance  is  such  as  to  preserve,  pure  and 
unmingled,  the  Expression  which  it  predo« 
minantly  conveys ;  and  when  no  Feature  or 
Colour  is  adiiiitted,  but  which  in  subseroient 
to  the  Unity  of  this.  Expression . 


II,  -1 


The  last  or  highest  degree  of  Bekuty  or 
Sublimity  of  the  Human  Countenance,  will 
alone  be  atimbed  when  a// these  Expressions 
are  united  ;  when  the  pfaysieal' Beauty  ^or^ 
responds  to  the  Charadteristid ;  when  the 
Beauty  of  temporary  Emotion  hafriAokiizes 
with  the  Beauty  of  Character ;  and  When  aU 
ikll  upon  the  heart  of  the  Spectator 'as  one 
whole,  in  which  Matter,  in  sill  its  most  (ex- 
^lusite  Forms,  is  only  felt  as  the  sign  of  one 
great  or  amiable  Character  of  Mind.  - 


•     » 


S^       sv^W^iTj  AVP;  9»4ffTTr 


SBOTIOir  1^11. 


Offhe  Beatdy  amd  SuUimUy^.  the  Hvmta 

The  same  princif^t  which  leads  us  to 
fucribe'the  Bewt^  pf  ioaQimffie  fV«ipf  to 

tO)Pi6i9a4  <u)  vMh  negavd  to  iihe  Jli9ftutj  flf 
4be  iHwo^n  V^rm*  J»  Aome  spi^piw  ^ 
Ax7» .  w^  perc^«  Beimijr ;  i»  otheiPt  me 
|)e?pfH^  m»9'    Of.  00  9t»fym  mh  eiXfcn  1*0 

iSHPliB ;.  fi9d  A9  the  ,«p[piftnKi]t  jMfise  is  io  ifcp 

Fonn,.|R0!«etjrt»itii»flJJlr  sskthfy  thie  ia^ 
lence  of  inquiry,  by  supposing  that  there 
must  be  some  one  appearance  or  characttf 
of  this  Material  Form  which  is  originally 
beautiful ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  ab- 


fiewx  of  Se^my  arif^si  in  any  ca«e»  ffom 
the  4b£^o&  of  this  p(ecu|iar  aofl  giAe4 
iarm.  Suck  is  the  firit  and-cooet  natural 
thedry  !0f  uj^kind.  It  is  that  which  we 
mtiviersaUjr  find  aBionig  the  lower  ranks  of 
jBen ;.  aDd.  whicfa^  tbuNigh  it  dioes  not  satisfy 
thcNBu  :p£a;hap8,  in  any  iqdividpfd  «ase  U> 
jwHoh  jtbey  £iye  th€»r  attentao^k  is  yet  sof- 
hdem  ^  give  them  something  lUke  a^Qoeral 
prisyciple^  wbiofai  while  at  has  the  apptettr- 
^ancQ  of  truth,  h»s  atill  more  t^egpeat  coove- 
jii6DQe«o£  Theory^  thai  of  leaving  them  firom 
the  labour,  of  iferthor  in ve&tig^iiao .  Of  ihis 
po^jiilai:  »fkd  infftat  theory^,  it  is  needleas 
fyf  lam,  to  lenter  into  any  iovesugaikui.  It 
is  always  abandoned  as  soon  as  men  aie 
c^)aihle  of  observatioo ;  tn^ea  <(bey  are  able 
to  perceive,  that  thtine  is  in  iieiet  no  such 
sufif09ed  iorm  of  original  Beauty  i;  and 
iwheii  rthey  begin  to  iee4»  from  Jbbetr  own 
esiperiendey  that  the  sentiment  of  ^Beauty  is 
felt  &(m  una^y  different  and  ev^en  oppoaile 
'ApfM^rftQces  of  Human  (Form. 
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!f^rotn:chis  early  brypo^e^;  liie  next  st^ 
liais  .tinifoi^lj  been!  to  the  imcigiiiation  of 
'Sotneo  ligiti^  Beaiity  id  ceitak  proporHam 
Of  the  ^  fiuniatt'  Fomn  The  belkf  that  there 
8  on6'  centml  and  satir^d  form  which 
alone  is  be^ntiftiU  mwl  he  abandoned  as 
sbon^'as'ttien  kiti  oapablfe  <!>f  bbsdrvalioo. 
Btit^te  riatvrral  pi-^udice  to  rder  the  caucfe 
of  this  eoMytion  to  the  material  *  qualitieB 
alon^  l^bich  ex^iife  it,  is  not  so  sooii^  aban- 
ddned ;  and  as(  these  are  susceptible  of 
measUt  cmeot  and  prdcision»  there  is  an  obvi- 
"^diis  motive  giveni  both  to  the  philosopher 
and'"ch%  at*tist,  t<>  establish  a  correspondent 
preeiMoh  jn  the  ^yis^em  of  the  *oii6,>  attd  the 
ptoductions  of  the  Olhen 

The  Human  !Fbrm  is  composed  of  di& 
ferent  parts.'  ^  In  the  natural  or  in  the 
iibitated  form,  th^re  are  some  relatioDs 
or  proportions  olf^  these  parts,  .which  are 
e>)^^ry where  felt-  as  beautiftiL  *  It  is  nata- 
ral  thetefore  to  j[x>dtilude,  thM  tte^adopdoo 
of  such  measures  disproportions  Witt  alw^jpa 
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secure  tb^  production  Hf  the  same  effbct ; 
it  seems  hence  oaturaDy  to  follow^  that  the 
latait  Beauty  of  form  arises  fr(»n  these 
peculiar  proportions  ;i  and  that  if  these  pro* 
portions  -  were  pirfecisdy .  ascertained^  there 
would  be  a  certaihi'rule  given^  by  which 
the  production .  of  Beaulys  in  this  respect, 
would  ibfaUibly  be  attained.  Artists,  ac- 
cordingly, in.  every  age^  have  taken  pains 
to  ascertain  the  most  exdct  measurements 
of  the  Human  Forln,  and  of  all  its  parts. 
They  have  imaig^ned  dlso  vaiious  standards 
of  this  measurement ;  and  many  disputes 
have  arisen,  whether  the  length  of  the 
bead,  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  nose,  was  to 
be  considered  as  this  central  and  sapred 
standard.  Of  such  questions,  and  such 
difipules,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with 
seriousness,  when  they  .occur  in  the  present 
timed.  But  it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  Joe 
remtoibered,  that  this  theory,  however  im« 
perfect,  wfais.  yet  a  step  (and  indeed  a  great 
one)  in  the  progress,  both  of  the  art  and 
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of  the  science  of  Taste.  It  tuppoBed  ob« 
seiratioDi — ^it  anifnatcd  atlMitioD  ;  and 
what  is  more,  under  the  name  of  phgncal 
proportioD  (as  I  ahaU  afttt*wards  shew),  it 
involved  the  study  of  higher  and  more 
genuine  proportion.  The  artist,  in  attend* 
ing  to  the  rude  gf:ammar  of  his  language, 
learned  something  of  its  spirit  and  capaci- 
ty;  ^nd  when  die  progressive  espansioa 
of  genius  left  bdhiind  it  the  rales  and  pro* 
portions  of  the  school^  the  phflosopher 
learned  also  to  extend  his  induction,  and  to 
perceive  that  th^ne  were  other  piiaci[ries  by 
which  his  emotions  were  governed,  and 
which  were  yet  remaining  for  his  invesdgsr* 
tion# 

Of  this  second  theory,  therefore,  ^<  That 
^  there  are  cer/om  rdations  or  proporcioos 
^  of  the  different  parts  <^  the  Human  Form, 
^*  which  are  ori^nally  and  esseiUaaUybeao- 
<*  tiful,  and  from  the  perception  of  which 
^  all  our  sentimentpf  3eauty  in  thisjespect 
^  arises"— 4t  is,  I  fcrusti  now  uyiMcessaryinr 
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me  U)  ^tanst  ifito  any  lengtiieiied  rotation. 
Y*6t,  AS  Mktoe  opkik>flft-  of  this  kind  ^et  lia'> 
ger  atnohg OdrtMoiMeun  ttnd  oaen  of  taste ; 
Mid  afi  the  an&ietj  for  6ome  definite  mles 
of  jud^ovetit  is  ever  more  prevaleiit  among 
dodb  men,  than  the  desire  of  investigating 
their  truth,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  to  sug^ 
gest  the  ifblkming  very  simple  considera- 
"^tions,  iirhidi  every  one  of  my  inteUigent 
feeders  most  fally  have  anticipated. 

1.  If  there  were  any  d^niie  proportions 

« 

•of  the  parts  of  the  Humim  Form,  which,  by 
the  cotistitation  df  our  nature,  were  solely 
and  ess^iiaDy  beaulifuU  it  must  inevitably 
<bave  followed^  tliat  the  beauty  of  these  pi^ 
portions  teust  hftve  been  a6  positively  ^and 
iSefinitfely  selUed  as  the  relations  of  justice 
or  df  geotnetry.  To  take  an  original  sense 
•for  granted,  and,  at  the«ame  time,  to  sap- 
pose^  that  4he  indications  of  this  sense  are 
variable,  or  contradictory )  is  a  aoiecism  ia 
rmsdning  which' no  man  will  venture  to  sup- 
port.   Jf  «ich  a  sense  is  ilupposed,  then*  the 
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nnivenal  ot>ioiQii  qf  mfmkia^ ;  ong^t  to  be 
foand  to  agree  in  yome  precise  and  defimte 
proportion  of  the  paf  ts  of  {lie  B^man  Form. 
If  the  opinioBA  of  maQkin^  4o  opt  agree  ia 
such  certain .  and  definite  propoitioD^  theo 
iK>  peculiar  sense  can  be  supposed  to  exist, 
by  which  these  sentiments  are  receiFed. 
J    That  not  only  the  sentiments  of  mankind 
do  not  agree  i)pon  this  suli^ect,  but  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  s^ipe  individual  differ^  in 
a  most  material  mfmner^  is  a  truth  very  sus- 
ceptible of  illustration.    There  is  .no  form, 
perhaps,  in  nature,  which  admits  of  such 
variety,  both  in  appearance  and  proportion 
of  parts,  as  the  body  of  man ;  and  wluch, 
th^efore,  seems, sp  little  capable  of  bemg 
reduced  to  any  definite  system  of  propcNr- 
tion.    The  proportions  of  the  form  of  the 
in&nt  are  different. from  those  of  youth; 
these  again  frpm  tho^e  of  m^phood ;  aod 
those  aglain  perhaps  still  more, from  those 
.of  old  age  and  dec^y.    If  tb^re  were  any  , 
instinctive  sense  of  i  beauty  ip  form,  in  this 
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long  hiBtoryy  there  would  be  one  age  only  in 
which  this  sense  could  be  gratified.  Yet 
every  one  knows,  not  only  that  each  of 
these  periods  is  susceptible  of  beautiful 
form,  but,  what  is  much  more,  that  the  ac« 
tual  Beauty  in  every  period  consists  in  th^ 
preservation  of  the  proportions  peculiar  to 
that  period,  and  that  these  differ  in  every 
article  almost  from  those  that  are  beautiful 
in  other  periods  of  the  life  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  same  pbservation  is  yet  still 
more  obvious  with  regard  to  the  difference 
of  sex.  In^every  part  of  the  form,  the  pro^ 
portions  which  are  beautiful  in  the  two  sexes 
are  different ;  and  the  application  of  the  pro>- 
portions  of  the  one  to  the  form  of  the  other, 
is  everywhere  felt  as  painful  and  disgusting. 
If,  however,  there  were  any  original  and 
essential  Beauty  in  some  definite  propop* 
tion  of  parts,  such  effects  could  never  hap- 
pen. This  definite  Proportion,  in  every  cfise, 
would  be  solely  beautiful,  and  every  varia- 
tion from  it  would  affect  us  as  a  deviation 

VOL.  II.  V 
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or  oppasitioQ  to  the  genuioe  fonn  of  Beaa* 

ty. 

It  may  be  ob^enred,  in  the  same  maDiitf» 
that  if  the  Beauty  of  form  consbted  in 
any  original  proportion,  the  productions  of 
the  fine  arts  would  everywhere  have  testified 
it ;  and  that  in  the  works  of  the  Statuuy 
and  the  Painter,  we  should  have  found  on- 
ly  this  sole  and  sacred  sy^em  of  propor* 
tion»  The  &ct  however  is,  (as  every  one 
knows),  that  in  such  productions  no  such 
rule  is  observed  ;  that  there  is  no  one  pio> 
portion  of  parts  which  belongs  to  the  fnost 
beautiful  productions  of  these  arts;  that 
the  proportions  of  the  Apollo,  for.  iosiance, 
are  different  from  those  of  the  tiei^eules, 
the  Antinous,  the  Gladialor,  &c. ;  and  that 
there  are  not,  in  the  whote  catalogue  of  an- 
cient statues,  two  perhaps,  of  which  the  pro^ 
portions  are  actually  the  same.  Agaiast  the 
liypothesis  of  an  instinctive  Beauty  in  prcH 
porlion,  no  fact  can  be  so  deci^ve  as  this. 
If  there  were  any  original  Beauty  in  pecu-- 
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fiar  proportions  of  the  Human  Forai)  the 
artists  of  antiquity  must  have  perceiv^ed  it, 
when  it  was  so  easy  a  matter  to  ascertain  it, 
only  by  the  labour  of  measurement  and  cal- 
culation ;  and  that  their  productions  are  in- 
dependent of  such  definite  proportions,  and 
that  their  effect  is  still  produced,  amid  all 
this  variation  of  proportion,  are  irrefragable 
prooft,  not  only  that  the  Beauty  of  their, 
works  is  not  dependent  upon  such  a  theory 
of  proportion,  but  that  it  arises  from  some 
bighef  causes,  and  from  some  more  pro- 
found attention  to  those  feelings  of  human 
nature  in  \diich  the  sentiment  of  Beauty  is 
to  be  found. 

2.  If  there  were  any  original  Beauty  in 
certain  proportions  bf  the  Human  Form  (in- 
dependent of  all  other  considerations),  then 
it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  same 
proportions  of  that  form  would  in  all  cases 
be  beautifiil,  and  that  all  other  proportions 
would  affect  us  with  sentiments  of  pain  or 
of  dbpteasure.  If  such  a  theory  were  main* 
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tained^  let  the  philosopher  state  with  acoii- 
racy  the  proportioos  that  are  thus  instino- 
tively  beautiful.  Let  him  then  examme 
whether  this  doctrine  corresponds  with  the 
most  obvious  facts  in  nature.  The  various 
ages  of  Man  are,  in  some  cases,  and  in  all 
cases  may  be  made,  beautiful  by  the  genius 
of  the  Paidter  or  the  Statuary.  Are  the  rules 
of  proportion  applicable  to  all  these  cases  ? 
and  do  we  admire  the  form  of  the  child,  the 
youth,  the  man,  and  the  aged  man,  because 
they  retain,  amid  all  their  changes,  the  same 
pr<^portions  ?  Is  the  Beauty  of  the  female 
lorm  demonstrable  only  because  it  contains 
the  same  proportions  with  that  of  Man? 
and  is  every  thing  that  deviates  from  the 
male  proportion,  a  blemish  and  a  deviation 
from  Beauty  in  the  female  ?  These  are  ob- 
vious considerations ;  the  pursuit  of  them, 
however,  will  lead  every  one  that  is  capaUe 
of  observation,  to  still  more  satisfootory 
conclusions.  If  it  is  still  farther  supposed) 
in  aid  of  this  infant  theory,  that  there  are 
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c(^tam  proporticMis  in  Sex,  and  io  the  rari- 
otts  agies  of  human  life,  which  are  originaily 
beautiful,  it  will  not  easily  he  supposed  or 
maintained,  that  there  are  similar  instincts 
correspondent  to  the  casual  occupations  of 
mankind ;  and  that  in  every  age  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society^  and  in  every  society  into 
which  civilized  man  is  formed,  new  or  acci- 
dental instincts  must  be  given,  by  which 
alone  he  can  perceive  the  Beauty  of  the  forms 
around  him.  Yet  all  this  must  be  supposed, 
before,  upon  these  principles,  it  is  possible 
to  account  for  the  sentiments  we  every  day 
feel,  and  for  the  illustrations  which  the  ar** 
tist  every  day  gives  us,  with  r^ard  to  the 
Beauty  of  proportion.  We  see  every  day, 
around  us,  sonie  forms  of  our  species* which 
aflbet  us  with  sentimenlfc  of  Beauty.  -  In 
our  own  ^ex,  we  see  the  forms  of  the  legisla- 
tor, the  man  of  rank,  the  general,  the  man 
of  science,  the  private  soldier^  the  sailor, 
the  labourer,  the  beggar,  &c.  In  the  other 
sex,,  we  see  the  forms  of  the  matron,  the 
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'9  the  young  womaB,  the  iiiine»  the 
domestic  serrant,  fto. ,  l8  it  by  the  piinct^ 
pie  of  Proportion  alone^  thai  in  all  these; 
caaes  our  seiitimeiit  of  Beaotj  is  detennift* 
ed  ?  Are  the  proportions  the  same  in  aU 
these  cases  ?  Is  not  in  tact  our  sentiment  of 
Beauty  determined  by  the  difference  of 
these  proportions ;  and  would  not  the  1^ 
phosoion  of  the  same  principles  to  eacfa^ 
destroy  altogether  the  cbaiacteristic  Beauty 
which  we  expect  and  look  for  in  such  diffe- 
rent cases  ?  It  is  obvHMisly  the  same  in  the 
arls  of  Imitalion.  We  tnpect  di£^rent  pro- 
portions of  form  from  the  Painter,  in  his 
representation  of  a  warrior  and  of  a  shep^ 
herd,  of  a  senator  and  of  a  peasant,  c^  a 
wrestler  and  of  a  boatman,  of  a  savage^  smd. 
of  a  man  of  cultivated  manners.  We  expeel; 
in  the  same  manner,  from  the  statuary,  vctj 
di£Serent  proportions  in.  the  forms  of  JoTe 
and  of  Apollo,  of  Hercules  and  of  Anti* 
nous,  of  a  Grace  and  of  Andromache,  df  a 
Bacchanal  and  of  Mmerva,  &c.  It  is  of  no 
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consequence  at  present  why  we  expect  all 
this,  ami  ^  why  the  greatest  Artists  have  so 
faithfully  fulfilled  this  expectation.  It  is 
only  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  all 
this  could  not  happen  if  tliere  were  any 
sole  and  original  Beauty  in  certain,  propor- 
tions alone ;  and  that,  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  neith^  could  we  have  formed  the  ex^ 
pectation,  nor  could  the  Artist  have  dared 
to  obey  it,  by  deviating  from  the  sole  and 
established  principle  of  Beauty.  The  far^ 
ther  prosecution  of  this  illustration  I  leave 
rtry  willingly,  to  tJie  reader. 

If  the  Beauty,  then,  of  the  Human  Form 
does  not  aiise  irom  any  certain  proportions 
which  are  soldy  and  essentially  beautiful, 
we  must  look  for  the  source  of  it  in  those 
expressions,  of  which  (lUce  every  other  mate^ 
rial  form)  it  may  be  significant  to  us. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  ^xprest- 
sion,  wliich  the  Human  Form  seems  to  me 
to  have  to  us,  and  which  I  shall  consider 
separately,  as  they  are  the  foundation  of 
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very  different  kinds  of  Beauty*  aod  have  not, 
perhaps,  been  so  accurately  distinguished  as 
they  deserve. 

I. 

The  first  of  these  expressions  is  that  of 
Fitfie$s  for  the  end  for  which  the  form  was 
designed.  The  Human  Body  is  a  madune 
fitted  for  many  and  important  ends ;  everjr 
member  of  it,  in  the  same  mann^,  has  dis* 
^inct  employments,  and  may  be  either  wdl 
or  iU  formed  for  these  ends.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fitness  in  the  whole  form,  or  in  the 
various  parts  of  it,  we  learn  fitom  our  own 
experience,  and  firom  our  continual  observa- 
;ti6a  of  others ;  and  the  appearance  of  every 
form  immediately  suggests  to  us  the  ideas 
either  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for  these  ends. 
That  the  appearance  of  fileess,  in  this  respect, 
is  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  us ;  aod  that 
the  appearance,  on  the  contrary,  of  any  uo- 
fitness,  either  in  the  general  fi^rm  or  in  any 
of  its  members,  is  painful  and  uosatisfectory 
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Id  us,  are  propositions  which  need  no  illus- 
tration. Our  opinions  upon  the  subject 
are  perhaps  very  seldom  very  accurate  or 
scientifkr,  and  the  standard  by  which  we 
judge  is,  in  general,  perhaps,  only  the  com- 
mon or  average  form.  But  that  we  have 
all  some  standard  of  judgment  on  (his  sub* 
ject,  and  that  we  actually  feel  this  sentiment, 
either  of  fitness  or  unfitness,  in  observing 
the  form$  of  those  around  us,  the  experience 
of  every  day  may  convince  us. 

It  is  this  expression  of  Fitness  which  is, 
I  apprehend,  the  source  of  the  Beauty  of 
what  is  strictly  and  properly  called-  Propor^ 
tian  in  the  parts  of  the  Human  Eorm.  The 
considerations  which  lead  me  to  this  opi- 
nion are  the  following : 

Isty  From  language.  The  terms  of  pro- 
portion and  of  fitness  are  convertible.  If 
we  describe  to  any  person  the  circumstances 
of  a  form  perfectly  fitted  for  the  animal 
ends  of  men,  we  give  him  immediately  the 
idea  of  its  proportion.    If  we  describe  a 
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form  in  any  respept  ui^tted  for  these  endsi 
ve  give  him  imm^iately » in  the  9ame  man* 
wr,  the  conception  of  di8pn>porlioq.  If,  on 
the  othar  hand,  we  describe  a  fonii»  <Mr  a  |Mrt 
of  the  form)  as  well  or  ill-proportioned,  we 
immediately  convey  the  idea  eith»  of  the  fit- 
ness  or  vnfitness  of  the  form,  &c.  Such  cu> 
cumstances  could  not  occur,  if  our  sentim^itB 
on  these  subjects  arose  from  different  causes. 
^d.  Our  sensibility .  to  the  Beauty  of  pro* 
portion  is  limited  by  our  knowledge  of  tUs 
fitness.  Children,  it  may  sdways^  be  observ- 
ed, though  sensible  to  the  Beauty  of  forms 
firom  other  causes,  are  very  late  of  being 
sensible  to  the  Beauty  of  proportion,  ob« 
viously  because  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  knowledge  upon  which  the  sense  of  this 
relation  is  founded.  Every  one  may  have 
observed,  in  the  same  manner,  thai  women 
are  very  imperfect  judges  of  the  beauties  o( 
proportion  in  the  male  figure,  and  that  thear 
sentiments  of  Beauty  are  formed  upon  very 
different  principles;  because  they  are  na^ 
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umlljr  unacquainti^)  from  their  own  qitpe* 
n&noe,  with  the  yarious  ends  to  which  this 
fine  machine  ia  so  wooderfully  adapted; 
aod  Ifhile  tbey  remain  ignorant  of  them, 
theiy  want  jtbat  sense  of  fitness  upon  which 
the  sentiment,  oi  proportion  is  fovinded. 
The  comDion  professions  of  society  demand 
the  exertion  of  certain  members  of  the 
body,  in  preferekice  to  the  rest,  and  each 
has  the  tendency,  therefore,  to  gire  pecuUar 
strength  and  amphtude  to  these  peculiar 
members.  Snch  appearances  of  the  human 
Form  are.  perhaps  unpleasing  to  the  general 
spectator,  as  deviations  firdm  the  common 
forms.  But  to  those  who  consider  them  in 
the  view  of  the  ends  which  they  serve,  they 
not  only  acquire  the  beauty  of  proportion^ 
but  the  form  would  appear  to  them  ipiper* 
feet  and  unsatisfactory  without  these  apr 
pearancest  £very  one  expQCt3  a  difierent 
cosifamiation  of  members  in  the  soldifsiv 
the  sailor,  the  waterman,  the  sheph^d,  the 
huntsman,  the  ploughman,  &c. ;  and  every 
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painter  accommodates  himself  to  this  ex- 
pectation. If  we  ask  what  is  the  cause  dP 
this  difference  of  oar  expectation)  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  in  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  purposes  which  they  serve ;  that  the 
conformation  which  is  suited  to  the  end,  has 
always  to  us  the  Beauty  of  proportion ;  and 
that,  when  we  assign  our  reason  for  our  ap- 
probation, the  reason  is  always  that  of  fit- 
ness for  the  occupation  of  the  person. 
When  we  are  ignorant  of  this  end,  we  never 
fail  to  feel  the  conformation  unpleasing. 

Sd,  When  the  opinion  of  fitness  varies,  the 
sense  of  proportion  uniformly  varies  with  it. 
The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  pfo- 
position  is  in  the  sentiments  we  feei  with 
regard  to  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
sexes;  Nothing  is  n;iore  pleasmg  or  satis- 
factory to  us,  than  the  full  proporticms  of 
the  male  form,  when  every  member  of  the 
form  is  significant  to  us  of  the  vigour  and 
energy  for  which  we  know  it  was  designed. 
The  same  proportions  in  the  female  form 
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are  both  painful  and  unsatisfactory.  No^ 
thii^t  in  the  same  mano^r^  ihat  form  can 
exhibit,  is  sb  beautiful  as  the  genuine  pro« 
portions  of  the  ^male  £brin,  yet  nothing  is 
so  positively  painful,  and  even  shocking,  as 
the  appearance  of  such  proportions  in  the 
form  of  man.  We  may  trace  the  influence 
of  the  same  opinion,  i^  our  judgments  of 
the  proportions  which  sire  pleasing  to  us  in 
the  progress  of  the  individual  form,  from 
infancy  to  manhood.  In  the  age  of  in* 
fancy  we.  look  for  healUh  and  happiness, 
and  vivacity,  but  not  for.  eniergy  or  strength. 
The  pleasing  proportions  of  that  age.  are, 
therefore,  those  only  which  are  donducive 
to  those  ends ;  and  the  appearance  of  pre- 
mature strength  or  energy,  always  affects 
us  with  a  sense  of  something  unnatural  and 
monstrous.  In  the  form  of  youth,  we  look 
for  vivacity,  agility,  speed,  and  all  the  in- 
cipient marks  of  muscular  power ;  but  we 
do  not  look  for  the  traces  of  confirmed 
strength,  or  habitual  exertion.  It  is  in  man- 
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hood  only,  that  we  expect  the  full  evolu- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  human  Form ; 
and  that  we  learn  those  general  maxims  c^ 
proportion,  which  not  only  guide  our  0|m- 
nion  of  the  form  in  that  age,  but  which,  in 
0ome  measure,  guide  also  our  opinions  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  same  individual 
in  earlier  ages,  as  the  signs  or  mdicatiom 
of  the  promised  and  mature  ibrm»  In  these 
different  stages  of  human  Life,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  proporlioos  of  the  same  form  are 
very  different,  and  it  is  equally  obvious, 
that  they  are  pkasing  only  when  they  aie 
.accommodated  to  the  ends  which  we  con- 
ceive to  belong  to  these  different  periods. 

We  ate  conscious  of  the  same  effect  in 
the  opinions  we  form  of  the  proportions  of 
the  Human  Body,  in  the  various  business 
and  Occupations  of  life :  and  the  most  di& 
ferent  conformations  are  pleasing  to  as 
when  they  are  significant  of  their  fitness  to 
these  occupations.  We  expect  a  different 
form,  and  a  different  conformation  of  limbs, 
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in  a  ruiuiing^footinan  and  a  waterman,  in 
a  wrestler  aud  a  racing*grooin,  in  a  shep- 
herd and  a  sailor,  &c»  If^  with  the  idle 
aod  ioeffectual  labour  of  the  conaoisseur, 
we  should  measure  the  proportions  of  the 
faun  acid  the  Gladiator,  the  Hercules  and 
the  Antinoas,  the  Jupiter  and  the  ApoUo^ 
we  should  find  that  not  ooiy.  the  proportiona 
of  the  form^  but  those  of  every  limb  were 
flifferent ;  and  that  the  pleasure  we  fed  in 
these  proportions  arises  from  thdu*  exquisite 
fitness  for  the  physical  ends  which  the  Aj'tists 
were  consulting,  and  not  from  any  original  or 
definite  conformations,  whichalone  are  pleas* 
ing,  independent  of  any  such  fitness.  Even 
the  most  unobserving  of.  mankind  are  yet 
conscious  of  the  influence  pf  this  opinion ; 
and  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  common 
language  of  conversation  to  perceive,  that 
men,  in. general,  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
every  form  by  its  suitableness  to  the  profes* 
sion,  or  age,  or  occupation  of  the  person ; 
and  thai  some  sentiment  .of  dissatistaction 
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is  always  expressed,  when  this  fitness  or 
suitableness  does  not  appear  in  the  peculiar 
form  or  configuration. 

4th^  I  would  observe,  in  the  last  place, 
that  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  we  feel  from 
proportion  in  the  Human  Form  b  preciselj 
similar,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  to  that 
which  we  experience  from  the  appearance 
of  fitness  in  other  subjects.  The  sentiment 
of  fitness  is  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  one, 
but  it  is  not  (in  itsdf)  a  sentiment  of  much 
efiect  or  enthusiasm.  We  are  pleased,  but 
not  transported :  it  satisfies  the  understand- 
ing, but  it  has  little  effect  upon  the  imaginar 
tion.  The  sentimient  we  experience  from 
the  observation  of  proportion  in  this  sub- 
ject, is  precisely  similar.  The  just  or  ex- 
pedient conformation  of  the  human  Form, 
or  any  of  its  members,  to  their  ends,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  pleasing  and  satisfiEu^tory  ob- 
servation ;  but  it  is  not  .one,  which  (of  itself) 
leads  to  any  deeper  emotion.  We  are 
more  displeased  with  its  absence,  than  pleas- 
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ed  with  its  occurrence.  -  If  ^e  describe  to 
any  person  a  form  of  this  kind^  we  shall 
find  that  we  give  him  satisfaction  rather 
than  emotion ;  and  if  we  wish  to  give  him' 
the  impression  of  ^Beauty,  we  shall  also 
find  that  we  iQUst/  have  recourse  to  other 
principles,  and  suggest  other  images  to  his 
mindy  than  those  of  mere  fitness  or  proper^ 
tion. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  me  in  the  pre* 
ceding  slight  illustrations,  he  will  -  be  indu- 
ced to  conclude :  -  Ist^  That  there  *  are  no 
original  and  definite  proportions  which  alone 
are  beautiful,  by  any  peculiar  law  in  the 
Human  Eomu  2dly^  That  the  Beauty  of 
these  proportions  (whenever  they  are  felt), 
is  resolvable  into  the.  more  general  Beauty  ' 
of  fitness.  And,  Sdly^  That  this  expression 
of  fitness,  though  a  source  of  calm  and  sa- 
tisfactory pleasure,  is  yet  very  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  intense  and  profound  de« 
light  we  are  conscioos  of  experiencing  from 
the  appearances  of  the  Human  Form. 

TOL.  II.  X 
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Proportioot  therefore^  Iboogh  mecuKitj 
to  the  Bejiutj  op  Sublimity  of  ths  form  q£ 
man»  does  noi  consliAute/isl.  Ererj  ono 
kiKxws  that  fiomis  roaj  he  perfectly  pvofiof^ 
tioiiied,  aad  jret  aot  be  beautiliil.  In  il» 
proper  and  restricted  sense,  it  is  the  just 
relation  of  animal  members  to  the  ends  of 
an  animal  Frame ;  and  it  is  a  term.^  there* 
fore,  equally  applicable  to  the  fcmns  of  am* 
mals  as  to.  those  of  maiL  In  so  fiyr  as  it  in- 
fluences our  mindSf  it  is  a  source  rafehei  of 
negatkve  than  of  positive.  Beauty ;  without 
it*  Beauty  cannot  ei^ist,,  but  k  does  not  cust 
in  it  alone;  and  ta  a^^oouut,  theoefoie,  ibr 
the  effects  we  feel,  frcma  die  afkpearaaosa  of 
the  Human  Focm»  we  qiust  luok  fef  other 

causes^  and  h^hfr  priodiples^ 

» 

The  Btcot^d  cla»«  of  .«iiprea>ioRs.  iriueh 
the  fonn  of  fo»xk  hm  toua^.is  that:  of  Gba* 
KACT£ii»  or  oi  aoiiie>  aniahfe^  or  inisKaliQg 
qualioi  of  mindi^    Wben.  w«  oooai^Qt  ^ 
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faanoalj  m  an  animal  fimoM^.  wq  dcteiw 
moie  its  Beauty  onij  by  its  fitaesiS  for  the 
ends  of  aniinQl  exisleoee ;  when  we  oonaider 
it  aa  the*babitat(ofi  of  Miod,  we  peroei^e 
it  to  jbe  fligoificaiit^  in  every  member,  of  tbo 
di^poiilioo  or  ofayi^acter  of  that  mind. 

Thait  sodai  cxpnesaiope  exist ;  or  th^t  tlM 
Human  Form  is  actually  signifioavrt  to  ii»  of 
mental  qualitieB^  andir  aa  sucli»  n  ftfodnclive 
of  the.  enwtibns  which,  such  qualtttef^  i» 
tiiemselves  pDoduce,  is  proved  beyond  d|»* 
pute  by  tba  tmivcnal  language  of  naiiilcindr 
We  not  only  speak  of  Forms  aa  jQ9jpsM9 
or  heroiCy  or  gentkv  ot  benevolent,!  ctr  gidtJit 
m  spirited^  or  mdancJBoly,  or  desf)Oi)df»l^ 
4lw. ;  faut|^  what  is  mudi  racirey  tbcgr  are^  thSh 
adLy  termii  m  which,  in  infant  laognaggy^ 
Off  among  t^  conmion  people,. the  Hih 
man  Foim  is  described  and  disitinguiafah 
cd.  The  pmgreas  of  Art^  iiide€{d»  ^ve»  .to 
the  Aajtiataad  the  ConMameuff  the  etAstwor 
tagB.(aiid  wiUk  it  all  the  abuees)  of  teehni» 
cal  tenna ;  but  in  every  eoontry,  the  great 
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body  of  mankind  adhere  to  their  first  im- 
pressionsy  and  diatingoish  the  individual 
forms  of  those  around  them,  bj  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  of  whioh  they  fed  them  to  be 
significant.  Without  pretending  to  any  ac- 
curate enumeration,  I  apprehend  the  fol- 
lowing sources  of  expression  are  consistent 
with  every  man's  experience* 

1.  From  the  nature  of  Form  itself;  indie 
same  manner  as  has  formerly  been  explain- 
ed in  the  case  of  inanimate  forms.  Thus 
smooth  and  polished  surfisices  are  expres- 
sive to  us  of  fineness,  and  some  kind  of 
animal  perfection ;  slender  and  attenuated 
forms,  of  fineness,  gentleness,  tenderness, 
Scci ;  fi>rms  which  are  described  by  flowing 
and  waving  outhiies^  of  delicacy,  ease,  and 
pliability.  **The  opposite  appearances  in 
the  Human  Form;  rough  or  unpolished 
surfeces,  square  or  massy  substances,  sharp 
or  angular  outlines,  are  naturally  expressi?e 
to  us  of  the  contrary  qualities  of  rudeness, 
coarseness,  harshness,    and   imperfection. 

7 
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That  such  effects  are  produced  upon  our 
minds  by  the  appearances  of  the  Human 
Form,  may  be  very  often  observed  in  the 
opinions  we  form  of  the  character  of  stran- 
gersy  when  we  have,  no  better  grounds  of 
opinion ;  and  that  they  have  always  some 
effect,  even  in  the  impressions  we  receive 
from  the  forms  of  those  we  know  best,  I 
think  every  man  will  at  least  suspect,  who 
attends  to  his  own  feelings. 

2. .  The  different  forms  of  age  and  of 
sex  (for  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  great 
illustrations  which  nature  affords  me), 
are  expressive  to  us,  from  experience,  of 
different  characters,  and  become  thus  sig* 
nificant  of  those  characters.  The  peculiar 
forms  of  infancy  are  expressive  to  us  of 
innocence^  ignorance,  feebleness,  thought* 
lessness,  and  vivacity.  Those  of  youth,  are 
expressive  to  us  pf  sprightliness,  activity, 
hope,  and  ardour.  The  mature  form. of 
man  is  expressive  of  strength,  forlitiide, 
thought,  aQd  %he  papacity  of  exertion.  The 
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matare  female  lorm  s  elpxttsBi^  of  dcK- 
cacy^  tnodiesty,  hnmiiityi  beneficeoce,  aad 
ttfiderness.  The  peculiar  forms  of  old  age 
in  both  sexes^  of  deoaj,  diminished  sDfmgds, 
•bated  capacity^  and  apptoachiog  disgolu*- 
tion.  TbBLt  these  difibtettt  ebcpressiDtis  eibt 
ki  these  diflferent  fomiB,  it  were  sitvelj  un* 
Hec&cwarj  to  attempt  to  illustrate* 
•  3.  The  form  is  suscepdble  of  anodier 
class  of  expressions^  as  an  animal  fonn* 
Thus^  there  are  certain  appearances  which 
are  Bignificatit  to  us  of  health  or  diseasci  of 
stnengdi  or  of  weakness^  of  activity  or  o£ 
ioactiTity^  of  agility  or  of  untmidiness,  of 
«we  or  of  constraint,  &c«  Sec  The  letet 
attentkm  to  bur  own  experience,  or  to  die 
lan^age  of  others,  may  easily  convince  as, 
both  how  generally  these  expressions  occur 
in  our  observation  of  the  human  Fom,  and 
how  strongly  they  afibct  us  with  correspoad** 
eat  sentiments  either  of  pleasure  of  pain. 

4.  The  greatest  and  the  mosl  impoifttit 
class  of  expressions,  however^  of  w&ich  the 
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appeitUBces  df  the  ibrm  of  msax  are  signi* 
Vacant  to  iid»  is  that  of  pteubar  cfaaradeni  ot 
dispDsitioins  of  Mi  N  d«  0£  the  captain ty  and 
univomality  of  this  jfhet^  it  would  be  Hbsord 
to  dDter  intd  arly  foitnal  illudtratioo.  We 
acknowledge  it  ourselves^  wbeniive^  we  de« 
scribe  any  form  as  iiidjestici^  humble^  gaj^ 
thoughliful^  despondent^  &c«  We  libder^ 
stand  it^  trhetie? er  we  heai'  the  language  of 
others  desciibe  them  in  the  same  terms; 
and  we  recognize  it,  whenever,  in  the  works 
of  the  painter  or  *the  statuary,  we  feel  our- 
selves affected  by  emotions  of  awe,  admira* 
tion,  rtapect^  pity^  or  sympathy. 

Whcitier  the  kno  it  ledge  which  all  men^ 
ill  some  degree,  have  of  tbese  expressions, 
is  to  be  aseribed  to  sin  original  sense!,  or 
whetbCT  (as  is  nsore  probable)  it  is  tlie  re* 
snltof  ezpeiieooe,  is  a  question  of  uocod^. 
seqpMnce  in  the  pr&Mit  inquiry^  It  is  suf^ 
ficJMmt  iix  me^  if  it  is  allowed,  that  the  forms 
of  liie  Human  Body  are  descriptive  of  cha-* 
rdcters  of  mind:   that  the  fimm,  for  ith 
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Stance^  is  expressive  of  dignity »  another  of 
humiiitj^  another  of  gaietj,  aaotber  of  me^ 
lancholj,  &c.  &c.;  and  that  such  forms 
actually  coilvey  to  us  the  belief  of  the  dis* 
positions  and  characteis  of  which  we  have 
generally  found  them  significant.  If  it  is 
allowed  that  they  have  such  ei^piessions, 
it  will  not  .'easily  be  d^iied,  that  such  ex- 
pressions must  have  their  natural  and  ne- 
cessary influence  upon  our  feelings  and 
emolions. 

1  may  be  permitted  however  to  state, 
that  there  are  many  reasons^  both  in  oor 
own  experience,  and  in  our  observation  of 
the  frame  of  othq*s,  which  may  lead  us  very 
^rly  to  some  general  conclusions  of  this 
kind.  Every  one  knows  how  much .  the 
form  of  mau  is  affected  and  changed  by 
the  passions  which  happen  to  influence 
him.    There  is-  no  child  who  does  not  know 

» 

the  distinction  between  the  form  of  di^iity, 
of  arrogance,  of  humihty,  of  sopfdicatioB, 
of  pity,  of  melancholy.    When  we  comue  to 
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liiiok  of  these  varieties,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive,  that  every  passion-  has  its  distinct 
influence  iipon  the  form  and  proportions 
tif  the  geoaral  frame ;  that  all  the  animating 
and  cheerftil  passions,  such  as  hope,  ardour, 
•fortitude,  magnanimity, '&c.  have  an  effect 
in  dilating  and  extending  the  general  form; 
and  that  all  those  passions,  on  th6  contrary^ 
irhich  are  dispiriting  or  depressing,  have  a 
contrary  effect,  in  contracting  the  limits, 
and  diminishing  the  proportions,  and  lessen- 
ing the  volume  of  the  general  form.    Were 
observations  of  this  kind  carried  as  far  as 
they  deserve,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be 
found  that  every  genuine  passion  has  its 
own  peculiar  influence  upon  the  form,  by 
its  influence  upon  some  peculiar  members 
of  it ;  that  certain  passions  have  certain  ef- 
iects»  either  in  the  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Human  Frame ;  and 
that  the  language  of  the  form  might  be 
Aiade  as  intelligible  by  the  Painter  or  the 
Statuary,  as  the  language  of  the  voice  is 
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made  by  the  composer  of  genius.  It  bb> 
ioDgs  to  the  artiat  to  purrae  inquiries  of  this 
kind*  It  is  sufficient  for  tike  only  to  obsetve^ 
that  there  are  oertaio  iodioatioiis  io  the 
Human  Form  of  the  dispositiaos  vhicb  i» 
habit  it :  that  difierent  passions  produce  dif^ 
ferent  conformations  of  the  membms  and 
proportions  of  this  form :  that  htibitutd  dis- 
positions are  necessarily  aocotnpanied  faj 
habitual  conformations :  and  that  from  this 
experience  we  all  become  sensiblig  to  these 
effects,  and  do  in  fact  judge  and  speak  of 
the  Forms  of  those  around  us^  as  ekpcessife 
of  these  characters  or  dispositions^ 

That  it  is  from  these  sources^  or  from  \bt 
expression  of  pleasing  or  interesting  quali» 
ties  or  dispositions  of  mindi  that  the  Uutnaik 
Form  derives  all  its  positive  Beauty^  appeals 
to  be  evident,  from  the  following  considem^ 
tions. 

1«  £very  form  which  is  felt  as  expressive 
of  amiable  or  inteimtidg  tiharai^ter,  is  in 
some  degree  or  other  beaiitiAil.    Whencfet 
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we  speak  of  a  form  as  being  heroic,  or  ma* 
jestic^  or  campasaiooate,  or  t^der^  or  gay, 
or  modest,  melancholjr,  &c.  we  alwajfs  coo» 
vey  to  <>tJiers,  and  we  mean  to  convey,  the 
opinion  Of  Beauty.  Whenever  such  a  de« 
scriptioki  »  made  to  ourselves,  we  are  uni- 
£Kmly  impressed  with  the  belief  of  Beauty 
in  that  form.  In  the  works  of  the  Painter 
and  the  Statuary,  all  the  fortns  which  repre* 
tent  pkaDing  or  interesting  charactors  of 
mind,  are  beautiful;  and  all  those  which 
express  painful,  or  vicious  dispositions,  are 
of  an  opposite  character.  If  our  sense  of  the 
Beauty  of  Form  arose  from  material  pro* 
portions  alone,  and  w&e  altogether  inde- 
pendent  of  expression,  such  a  coincidence 
could  not  happen.  Forms  would  be  beauti<» 
fill  only  as  they  approached  to  a  cert&in  ma* 
terial  standard ;  and  whatever  were  the  ex« 
pressions  they  signified,  our  sense  of  their 
Beauty  woikki  be  determined,  not  by  this 
ejqiression^  but  by  their  approach  to  or  de« 
viation  from  this  standard « 
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2.  The  most  diffenent  fortnB  are  beautifiri 
when  they  are  expressive  of  ioterestiog  cha- 
racters. What  can  be  so  difierent  as  the 
forms  of  infancy,  of  youth,  of  manhood,  of 
old  -age  ?  Yet  all  are  beautiful  when  they 
are  expressive  of  the  character  which  be- 
longs to  that  age.  What  similarity  is  there 
between  the  forms  of  hope  and  of  bumili* 
ty,  of  melancholy  and  of  heroism,  of 
fortitude  and  of  compassion,  of  joy  and 
gratitude  ?  Yet  all  of  these  are  beautifbl. 
How  different,  in  every  respect  alipost,  are 
the  genuine  forms  of  sex  P  and  yet  no  one 
will  pretend  that  Beauty  is  limited  tfi  one 
alone.  If  our  sense  of  Beauty  in  the  Ho- 
man  Form  were  the  result  of  material  ap« 
pearances  only,  such  differences  of  dBfect 
would  be  altogether  impossible. 

3.  The  sentiment  of  Beauty  which  we 
feel  in  these  cases,  is  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  we  feel  from  the  cbaracteis  of 
mind  of  which  such  forms  are  expressire. 
If  the  emotion  of  Beauty  were  the  effect  of 
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rniy  law  of  our  nature  by  which  certain 
forms  or  proportions  Were  imn)ediatdy  jpro* 
ductive  of  this  emotion,  the  en^otion  itself 
would  be  an  uniform  and  homogeneous  one, 
and  would  differ  only  in  decree,  but  not  in 
jkind*  iWery  sound  and  colour  produccjs  one 
d^nite  sensation,  and  a}l  colours  and  sounds 
of  the  same  kind,  according  to  their  d^ree, 
produce  jthe  same  sensation.    If  there  were 

any  peculiar  sense,  by  which  the  emotion  of 

• 

Beauty,  with  regard  to  forms,  were  received^ 
the  emotion  would  in  every  case  be  similar, 
and  a&  readily  distinguishable  from  ^11  other 
.emotions,  as  the  sense  of  sound  is  from  that 
of  colour,  or  the  sentiment  of  justice  from 
that  of  expedience. 

In  his  experience  of  the  Beauty  of  forms, 
I  apprehend,  every  man  is  conscious  that 
there  is  no  such  uniformity  of  emotion,  as 
any  sense  of  material  Beauty,  independent 
of  all  expression,  would  produce.  In  his  ad« 
miration  of  the  forms  of  heroism,  of  gaiety, 
of  majesty,  of  pity,  of  grief,  of  resigna- 
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tioD,  19  it  one  uniform  and  pemSmr  onolioo 
he  led??  or  ib  it^  oo  the  coMnuyi  mi  odo- 
tion  fbunded  upon  the  pecuinur  eharaeier 
he  contemplates,  and  which  comrespoiidf^  to 
the  etnotioD  he  ibelfr  from  the  rame  chanc- 
ter  of  mind,  when  he  meets  with  itin  leal  hS^ 
or  when  it  is  represented  to  him  in  the 
page  of  the  historian  ov  the  novd»t?  It 
would  be  a  singular  anomalj  in  nature,  if 
the  saine  cause  should  pfodnce  n^  our 
minds  gaiety  and  sadness^  admiration 
and  pity,  laughter  and  tears  :  Yet  aft 
these  different  effects  are  produced  by  the 
appearances  of  the  Human  Form ;  and,  in 
all  these  various  and  contradictory  appear- 
ances, we  at  the  same  time  fed  the  s^ici- 
raent  of  Beauty.  Na  imaginable  theory 
seems  to  be  able  to  account  for  these  dis- 
cordant facts,  which  rests  upon  any  original 
sense  of  Beauty  in  Form  alone ;  and  ne 
other  theory  seema  to  be  able  to*  incj«de 
th^n,  but  that  which  attributes  the  ongm, 
ef  Beauty  to  the  Expressions  of  whukt  the 
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^omst  is  G^iniciiRt,  aiMl  which  tlierefor^  afd^ 
laito  of  every  variety  of  form  as  be&iifeiful, 
iftiick  19  e:xpressive  of  pleasing  or  interesting 
eiMi?acter« 

4»  In  the  preceding  observatiomy  I  hare 
ecMMidered  die  Hfiman  Form  only  as  a 
sbnple  form,  the  Beaiitrj  of  whic^  was  to  be 
detefmiqed  either  by  sdme  law  of  materisd 
lorm,  or  as*  significant  to  as  of  various  in^ 
tmesting  and>  a£fecling  cbaraGter^  of  mipd. 
f  eau&d  as  1  am  of  fatigaing  my  readers. 
I  must  yet  entreati  their  patience  td  Ibl^ 
^w  0ie  in  another  yie^  of  the  subject ;  ia 
which,  I  apprehends  the  same  truth  will 
moiie^  strongly  appear,  and  frum  which,  peiv 
kafs,  sonle  oonctu«ion»  may  be  derived  of 
ooasequeilce,  both  to  the  Artist  and'  the 
maa<o£  pliilesophic  Ui8te« 

nnie  Human  Form  13^  not  a  mmpk  ifefBBK 
it  isacomyiiealed  Oame,  com  posedof  many 
parts,  ki  which  som«  relation  of  these  parish 
is  required  by  every  eye,  and  from  which  re- 
lation^ beMity>  or  d^ormitry>  is  the  actual  and 
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experienced  reBulu  If  the  piiodpie  wbich 
I  have  stated  is  just,  if  the  positire  Beauty 
of  the  Human  Form  arises,  in  dl  yarious  and 
different  cases,  from  its  expression  of  cha- 
racter of  mind,  then  it  ou^t  to  •  follow, 
that^  the.  beauty  of  Composition  in  this  com- 
plicate ^rm  ought  (as  in.  all  other  cases 
of  compositioa),  to  arise  from  thie  presenra- 
tion  of  Unity  of  character ;  that  no  forms  os 
prppprtioQs  ought  to  be  fellas  beautiful,  but 
those  which  accord  with  this  central  expres- 
sion i  and  that  different  forms  and  different 
prQpojCtiQns  oi^bt  to  be,  felt  as  beaittiftil, 
wbeo^veR  they  are  significant  of  the  char 
raQien$  we  wish  and  expects  If  these  are 
fQDlid  tp  be  faQi«t9i  I  apprehend  it  will  not 
oqly  be.  sjufficient  to  shew  tbe  real  origin  of 
the  Beauty  of  forip,  but  to^estaUish  some 
more  de^nite  coaceptioos,  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  Beauty  we  experience  la 
these  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  fitumaa 
Form. 
That  the  Beauty  of  composition  in  the 
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form  of  man  is  determined  by  this  uni- 
ty of  character  or  expression  ^  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  principle  by  which  we  judge 
of  the  Beauty  of  any  member  or  members 
of  the  form,  is  that  of  their  correspondence 
to  the  general  expression,  is  a  proposition 
which  seems  very  consistent  with  common 
experience.    Every  form  which  we  remark 
for  Beauty,  has  always  some  specific  cha- 
racter which  is  the  foundation  of  our  ad- 
miration.   It  is  either  manly,  or  gallant,  or 
majestic,  or  dignified,  &c. ;  or  feminine,  or 
gentle,  or  modest,  or  delicate,  &c. :  as  such 
we  feel,  and  as  such  we  describe  it.    It  sel- 
dpfn  happens,  however,  in  actual  life,  that 
any  form  of  this  kind  appears  to  us  in  which 
we  are  not  conscious  of  some  defect,  of 
some  limb   or  member  being    unsuitable 
to  the  rest,  and  affecting  us  with  some  sense 
of  pain  or  dissatisfaction.    If  m^  ask  our- 
selves what  is  the  reason  of  our  disapproba- 
Uon,  or  if  we  attend  to  the  language  of 
others,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  al- 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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ways  resolvable  into  the  Want  of  correspon- 
dent expression ;  and  that  the  ima^nary 
attempts  we  make  to  rectify  it,  consist  in 
new-modelling  the  faulty  members^  so  as  to 
accord  with  this  expression.    It  is  painfiil  to 
us,  thus,  to  see  a  form  of  general  delicacy, 
with  any  strong  or  muscular  limb ;  to  see  a 
bust  of  manliness  or  strength,  with  limbs 
either  short  or  attenuated;  or  limbs  of  great 
'  strength  and  vigour,  with  a  thin  and  hectic 
form  of  body,  &c.    In  thfc  general  form  of 
woman,  it  is,  in  the  same  nianner,  painfiil 
to  observe  any  Hmb  of  masculine  size  or 
strength ;  and  so  delicate  is  even  the  rudest 
feeling  upon  this  subject,  that  the  form  of  a 
foot,  or  of  a  finger,  can  detract  from  the 
most  perfect  Beauty.    When  we  have  the 
misfortune  to   witness  any  defect  of  diis 
kind,  we  wish,  and  perhaps  we  express  our 
wishes,  to  remedy  it ;  and  what  is  the  olv 
jecl  of  our  wishes  ?    Is  it  not  to  reduce  ^t^ 
too  powerful,  or  to  increase  the  too  atteno- 
ated  limb  to  the  general  diaracter  of  the 
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form ;  to  hiaintain  througfaotit  it  that  unity 
of  expression  which  is  necessary  to  our 
complete  emotion ;  and  if^  either  in  idea 
or  in  imitation,  we  can  succeed  in  these 
wishes^  do  we  not  feel  ourselyes,  and  teack 
others  to  feel,  the  full  effect  of  that  beauti- 
fill  form,  which  nature  or  accident  has  left 
imperfect  ?  Is  it  not  consistent,  in  th<l  same 
manner,  with  general  experience,  that  in 
describing  a  beautiful  form  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  we  always  begin  by  stating 
the  character  which  it  signifies ;  and  if  we 
end  by  asserting  that  all  the  various  mem-^ 
bers  of  the  form  correspond  in  maintaining 
this  characteristic  expression,  do  we  not 
succeed  in  convincing  them  that  the  form  is 
beautiful,  and  that  its  composition  is  as  per« 
feet  as  its  expression?  ^ 

The  standard,  I  beUeve,  by  which*  we 
chiefly  estimate  the  general  character  of  the 
form,  is  that  of  the  expression  of  the  Coun-   , 
tenance.    We  very  seldom,  I'  apprehend* 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  Beauty  of  the  form 
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of  any  persoDi  whose  countenance  we  have 
not  yet  seen.  Of  a  mutilated  statue,  of 
which  the  head  was  lost,  we  might  speak 
securely  of  the  propriety  of  its  mere  physi* 
cal  proportions,  but  I  think  we  should  not 
speak  with  equal  security  of  the  Beauty  of 
the  composition  of  its  members.  In  study- 
ing  any  of  the  greater  forms  of  statuary  or 
painting,  I  conceive,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  we  shall  feel  in  ourselves,  and  that  we 
may  observe  in  others,  that  our  eyQ  is  per- 
petually  moving  from  the  countenance  to  the 
form ;  that  until  we  feel  distinctly  the  cha- 
racter which  the  Countenance  expresses, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  meaning 
of  the  composition ;  and  that  wh^n  we  do 
feel  it,  we  then  immediately  conceive  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  key  by  which 
the  form  and  the  proportion  of  every  mem- 
ber is  to  be  estimated.  The  moment,  either 
in  the  observation  of  nature  or  of  the  arts 
of  imitation,  that  we  fed  the  ComitenaDce 
to  be  expressive  of  character,  we  instantly 
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expect  and  look  for,  an  unity  in  the  com- 
position of  every  member  of  the  form.  The 
most  insignificant  portions   of  the  frame 
seem  then  to  arise  into  meaning  and  con^ 
sequence;   we  demand  that  all  of  these 
should  contribute,  by  the  nature  of  their 
character,  to  the  general  character  of  the 
Countenance;  and  if  any  of  them  are  de- 
fective, we  laiiient  either  over  the  accidents 
of  nature,  or  the  incapacity  of  the  artist. 
Were  we  to   stale  to  any  person,  that  a 
statue  had  all  the  proportions  which  the  as- 
siduity of  technical  taste  had  ascertained, 
that  every  limb  was  fashioned  according  to 
the  most  approved  rule,  and  the  whole  com- 
posed of  the  most  perfect  individual  mem- 
bers,  the  impression,  I  think,  we  should 
leave  upon  him,  would  be,  that  it  was  a 
work  of  consummate  art,  and  that  the  la- 
bour of  the  artist  was  deserving  of  much  re- 
ward. Were  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  state 
to  him,  that  this  statue  had  some  great  or 
interesting  character,  that  the  Countenance 
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expressed  some  heroic  or  some  amiable 
passion,  and  that  every  limb  and  every  line 
of  the  form  was  }n  full  correspondeDce  with 
this  expression,  I  apprehend  we  should  give 
him  the  conviction^  that  the  statue  was  a 
masterpiece  of  genius^  and  that  no  lan- 
guage of  enthusiasm  was  superior  to  its  de- 
serts. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry  (and  I  at> 
tempt  nothing  but  to  lead  the  minds  of  mj 
readers  to  the  prosecution  of  the  subject  for 
themselves),  I  trust  they  will  find  that  the 
second  proposition,  or,  *^  that  no  forms  or 
^*  proporiioiis  are  act^ually  fdt  as  beautifu], 
^^  which  do  not  accord  with  the  character-* 
^^  istic  expression  of  the  general  form/'  to 
be  equally  consistent  with  experience.  It 
is  undoubtedly  natural,  at  first,  to  imagine, 
that  a  beautiful  form  is  that  which  consists 
of  beautiful  parts,  aod  that,  therefore,  no- 
,  thing  more  is  necessary  than  to  lyiite  the 

» 

roost  beautiful  parts  togethen    Such  is  the 
.first  rude  ^de^  of  the  mind  of  ta^ie;  and 
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siicfa  ^so,  perhaps^  the  first  attempt  of  the 
jpQDg  artiist.  A  very  litjtle  experience  is 
jsufficient  to  overturn  tbi?  infant  theory.  It 
t^ches,  botjb  in  nature  apd  in  the  imitaiion 
of  ^t,.  that  th^  mere  assemblage  of  beautiful 
part^i  is  fiQt  sufBp^ent  to  constitute  Beauty ; 
ti^at  pome  other  principle  is  wanting;  and 
that  no  .forms  or  proportions  are  in  them- 
jseives  essentially  beautiful,  but  as  they  ac- 
cord :with  the  character  of  the  whole  form, 
and  unite  with  its  pecuUar  expression. 

There  is  no  man,  hpwever  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  Taste,  who  would  not  feel  shock- 
ed at  seeing  the  delicate  arm  of  a  woman 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  warrior,  or  the  ath- 
letip  limbs  of  the  warrior*  united  with  the 
form  of  youthful  gaiety,  or  the  muscular  bust 
of  labour  with  the  light  and  elastic  limbs  of 
Joy  and  activity ;  each  of  these  parts,  how- 
ever, are  beautiful  in  peculiar  circumstances: 
and  why  are  they  here  disapproved  of, — but 
because. they  do  not  agree  witli  the  charac- 
ter of  the  form,  and  contradict  the  expres- 
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sioQ  we  are  prepared  to  indulge.  Nothing 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  produced^  is, 
perhaps,  so  beautiful  as  the  limbs  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo,  and  the  forms  which  reign  in 
the  head  and  neck  and  bust  of  the  Medicean 
Venus.  Yet  let  us,  even  in  fanpy,  apply  these 
exquisite  forms  to  any  other  statue ;  let  us 
give  to  the  form  of  Jove  or  Hercules  the  limbs 
of  the  Apollo,  and  to  those  of  Juno  or  of  Mi- 
nerva the  head  and^ust  of  the  Venus,  and  we 
should  feel  the  assemblage  not  only  pain- 
fu),  but  ludicrous.  If  we  were  asked,  or  if 
we  were  to  ask  ourselves  for  the  reason  of 
this  displeasure,  we  should  immediately  say, 
that  it  was  because  these  forms  were  discor- 
dant with  the  general  character ;  and  that 
they  affected  us  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  are  aflFecied  in  real  life,  when  we 
see  age  or  dignity  counterfeit  the  manners 
of  youth,  or  matron  gravity  assume  the  a^ 
fectation  of  youthful  bashfulness.  These 
indeed  are  extreme  cases:  but  they  are 
important  in  shewing  the  principle  from 
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vhidi  our  most  common  judgments  are 
fomied ;  and  ivhoever  will  prosecute  the  in« 
quirjr  by  his  own  observation,  will  perceive, 
that  even  in  bis  most  familiar  intercourse 
with  others,  it  is  this  demand  which  chiefly 
determines  them :  that  in  every  form  which 
we  feel  as  characteristic,  we  look  for  unity 
in  the  expression  of  its  parts :  and  that  our 
criticisms  upon  the  forms  of  those  around 
us  are  permanently  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  this  correspondence,  and  the  contradict 
tion  we  feel  between  the  expression  of  the 
limbs  and  that  of  the  general  form.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  such  fed« 
ings  and  such  criticism  never  could  take 
place,  if  there  were  any  essential  Beauty 
in  such  forms,  independent  'of  all  expres- 
sion.  • 

These  observations  (slight  as  they  are) 
lead  so  necessarily  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  third  proposition,  "  that  different  forms 
"  and  different  proportions  of  form  are  felt 
"  as  beautifu],  when  they  correspond  with  the 
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**  character  of  the  gener^  fonn/'  th^t  I  ca^ 
scarcely  presume  jto  faligue  my  readers  with 
any  illustration*    If  ^o  ^6^^  pf  pait$  are 
beautiful  but  tfaoae  whiph  accord  with  the 
general  exjNressioni  it  imisjb.f#<)w  t^  di&r<« 
ent  forms  of  these  par^s  n^ay  be  beaujtifiil. 
How  fullj  this  is  the\qi9f|s  vf^  have  the 
tjestimoijiy  of  experienoef    l^oitlwi^  is  moie 
different  than  both  the  fprqis  .^d  pippor- 
tions  of  the  san^  memberSf  in  infanqy^  io 
youth,  in  manhood,  ^nd  in  a^ ;  yet  in  all 
of  these  we  discover  Beauty p  wbea  t^ey  aie 
expressive  of  the  character  which  is  amiable^ 
or  respectable,  or  intq^ting  vt  tljiese  differ* 
ent  periods  of  human  life.    I  forl^ear  to 
spe^k  of  the  differeqce  pf  sexual  forpis,  and 
ojf  llie  principle  which  so  obv^Qijisly  det^« 
mines  the  difference  of  our  admiration.    I 
leave  my  readers  tp  attend  to  the  illustra- 
tions which  painting,  arOd  which,  abqve  all, 
statOfiry  can  fif^rd  them,  whq^  they  will 
find  that  tlie  great  niftster^  of  thi3  firt  have 
governed  theniselves  Ipty  pl;v)Gi|;»les  very  dif« 
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ferent  from  thoae  who,  in  later  ages,  have  sa^ 
lisfied  themselves  with  the  humble  glory  of 
being  their  admirers  and  expositors:  that 
the  deep  effect  which  they  have  produced, 
is  by  the  magical  harmony  of  their  compo- 
sition ;  that  in  this  study,  they  have  made 
use  of  the  most  different  forms,  and  propor- 
tions cxf  form,  in  every  member  of  the  bu- 
nion body  :  that  there  are  not  perhaps  two 
examples  existing,  in  which  these  propor- 
tions are  to  be  found  the  same ;  and  that, 
even  in  the  representation  of  the  same. ideal 
being,  these  proportions  are  found  to  vary, 
whenever  the  expression,  by  which  it  wa^ 
distinguish^,  varied  either  in  kind  or  da* 
gree.  I  shall  only  obsierve,  that  the  priur 
ciple  from  which  they  executed  their  un- 
rivalled works,  is  the  same  which  the  low^t 
of  us  experience  in  daily  Ufe.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  thejn^uences  of  passion  or 
emoiiop  upon  the  general  form,  and  upon 
its  differ^it  members;  and  we  every  day 
judge  of  the  existence  of  su^h  emotions  or 
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passions  by  such  appearances  of  the  fonn. 
Even  in  the  same  individual  we  hare  seen 
perhaps  all  these  changes  take  place ;  the 
muscular  limbs  of  health  and  the  shrunk 
limbs  of  disease,  the  elevated  chest  of  hope 
or  ardour,  and  the  bent  form  of  despon- 
dence or  grief,  the  firm  and  compressed 
form  of  fortitude,  or  the  lengthened  and 
elastic  spring  of  gaiety  or  joy,  &c.  We 
have  felt  the  influence  of  these  expressions 
of  mind,  therefore,  even  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual :  under  different  forms  and  proportions 
of  form,  we  have  recognized,  by  this  expe- 
rience, the  principle  which  has  given  to  the 
statuary  his  power  over  the  feehngs  of  man- 
kind ;  and  whenever  we  look  back  upon 
our  experience,  we  shall  find  that  the  forms 
which  we  thus  felt  as  most  beautiful  in  the 
same  individual,  were  permanently  those 
which  were  expressive  of  the  most  amiable 
or  the  most  interesting  dispositions  of  mind. 
They  who  have  sufi&ciently  felt  the  power 
of  theatrical  representation,  who  have  at- 
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tended  not  only  to  the  voice  and  the  coun« 
tenance,  but  to  tlie  variety  of  form,  or  pro- 
portions of  form,  which  Mr  Garrick  and 
Mrs  Siddons  assumed,  according  to  the  pas- 
sions they  represented,  will  feel  better  than 
by  any  cold  illustration,  that  different  forms 
are  capable  of  Beauty,  and  that  all  are 
beautiful  which  express  noble  passions  and 
interesting  emotions. 


From  the  illustrations,  which  I  have  limit- 
ed myself  to  suggest  only,  but  not  to  pur- 
sue, I  flatter  myself  my  readers  will  per- 
ceive, that  the  form  of  man  is  actually  sig- 
nificant to  us  of  two  distinct  and  important 
expressions.  1^/,  As  a  physical  form,  in 
which  the  form  itself,  and  every  member  of 
it,  is  expressive  either  of  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  its  physical  ends.  2d/^,  As  a  form  ex- 
pressive of  Mind,  in  which  every  passion  or 
emotion  has  its  distinct  signs,  in  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  form  itself,  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  dififerent  members. 

The  term  Proportion  has  unfortunately 
been  promiscuously  applied  to  both  expres- 
sions ;  and  \h  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
both  the  artist  and  the  philosopher  have 
been  often  misled,  in  their  research  into  the 
origin  of  this  Beauty. 

I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  at* 
tempt  to  introduce  any  new  language  into  a 
science  where  technical  terms  are  so  rigidly 
cherished ;  but  I  may  presume  to  suggest  to 
my  younger  readers,  a  very  simple  rule,  by 
which  they  may  know  to  what  cause  they 
are,  in  such  cases,  to  ascribe  the  emotions 
they  fed. 

» 

A  Human  Form  has  all  the  tieauty  of 
strict  proportion^  when  nothing  huits  us  in 
its  form,  and  wheii  ho  impropriety  appears 
in  any  of  its  members  for  the  physical  ends, 

for  which  the  form,  either  in  nature  or  art, 

« 

is  designed. 
A  human  Foriti,  on  the  contrary,  has 
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ohiy  iJre 'Bekdty  bfchardder,  when  Sortie 

«  # 

amiable  briiitefresfing  disposition  of  mind 
is  expressed  by  it,  and  when  we  perceive  ^ 
positive  relation  between  the  expression  of 
every  different  member,  and  the  expression 
6f  the  gehei^ril  character. 

Sotiie  attention  to  thi^  distinction  thay 
perhaps  he  of  use  both  to  the  man  of  genu- 
ine taste,  and  to  the  artist. — It  may  relieve 
the  first  from  the  trammels  of  technical 
language^  and  raise  him  to  higher  specula* 
tions  than  the  usual  schools  of  art  permit  or 
employ ;  and  it  may  teach  the  latter,  that 
'his  ambitioti  is  only  to  be  gratified  whed  he 
can  excite  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and 
make  the  Human  Form  expressive  of  all 
that  the  Human  Mind  can  neither  exert  or 
feel. 


I  finish  thiii  long  section,  by  stating  the 
general  conclusions,    with  t'egard  to   the 
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Beauty  that  is  peculiar  to  the  fona  of  man, 
which  seem  to  follow  from  the  considera- 
tions I  have  suggested. 

!• 

That  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  the  Hu- 
man Form^  does  not  arise  from  any  original 
and  essential  Beauty  in  this  form»  or  in  its 
composition. 

That  there  is  a  native  species  of  Beau- 
ty necessary  to  every  beautiful  form,  but 
not  constituting  it^  which  arises  from  the 
expression  of  physical  fitness  or  propriety. 

III. 

That  the  real  and  positive  Beauty  of  the 
form  arises  from  its  expression  of  some  ami- 
able or  interesting  character  of  Mind,  and 
that  the  degree  of  this  beauty  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  in  which  this  character 
is  interesting  or  affecting  to  us.    And, 
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IV. 

That  the  Beauty  of  cx>in  position  in  the 
Human  Form  arises  (as  in  all  other  cases) 
from  the  Unity  of  j&ipremon ;  »dcI  tl)i»i  the 
law  by  which  we  determine  the  Beauty  of 
the  several  members  of  this  form,  is  that  of 
their  correspondeQice  to  the  pwi)}t!Str  nature 
of  the  Characteristic  e)cpr«M)fif9* 


vol.,  II. 
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SECTION  IV. 

OftheStibHmitjf  and  Beauty  qf  Attitude  and 

Gesture. 

Beside  the  general  Bea^ity  of  form  which 
I  have  considered,  there  are  various  emo- 
tions of  Beauty  felt  from  peculiar  Posi- 
tions, or  Motions  of  the  Human  Bodj. 
The  first  of  these  constitutes  the  Beauty  of 
Attitude^  the  second  the  Beauty  of  Gesture. 

The  proper  expression  of  form  is  that  of 
the  permanent  character  or  disposition  of 
mind.  The  expressions,  on  the  contrary,  of 
attitude  and  of  gesture,  are  those  of  tem- 
porary or  occasional  passion  or  affection. 
They  have,  therefore,  the  same  relation  to 
the  expression  of  the  general  form,  that  the 
variable  colours  and  features  of  the  Counte- 
nance have  to  the  expression  of  the  general 
Countenance. 
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1  have  only  farther  to  premise,  that  Pro- 
portion, or  that  proper  conformation  of 
parts,  which  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  animal  frame,  is  as  essential  to  the 
Beauty  of  attitude  and  gesture,  as  it  is  to 
that  of  form  in  general.  No  form  can  be 
beautiful  which  is  disproportioned ;  but 
every  form  that  is  proportioned  is  not  beau- 
tiful. In  the  same  manner,  no  attitude  or 
gesture  can  properly  be  beautiful  in  a  form 
which  is  disproportioned  or  deformed;  but 
every  attitude  or  gesture  in  a  well-propor- 
tioned form  is  not  felt  as  beautiful.  For 
this  Beauty,  therefore,  we  must  search  for 
other  causes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our  inves- 
tigation, it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing 
case  of  form,  there  are  two  very  distinct 
expressions,  which  any  attitude  or  gesture 
may  signify  to  us. 

1.  The  first  is  that  of  Ease  or  constraint, 
of  physical  pleasure  or  physical  pain.    Our 
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koowledge  of  thU  expression  is  derived  from 
^ll  the  fioarces  of  our  I^qowledg^  from  our 
pwp  ^xpefiefioe,  frofo  oi|r  sympathy  with 
ot^er^i  aj^d  ffpm  their  language  and  analo* 
gpus  exp^ri^nce.  There  is  no  chiidt  per- 
liaps,  who  dqe9  not  immediately  perceiyei 
from  the  attitudes  or  gestures  of  others, 
whethejT  they  are  easy  or  constrained  ;  and 
ifho  dpes  npt  fed  pain  when  he  witnessei 
^ny  ges^:|r^  or  attitude  which  seems  to  him 
ff>rced  or  extreme.  The  same  principle 
guides  u^  in  &  stili  greater  d^ee  ip  maturi- 
ty.— Aqd  io  ^^  fio^  ctrtSi  ip  thosp  nepren 
seiitatioo9  of  |{Hm^|Qi  Form  or  Aclioo»  where 
something  greater  and  more  pei^(  th^P  or- 
dinary p»tu|^  is  ^temptfid  to  b^  prpdPOed, 
wa  st^ll  feel  that  ea«e  is  p^c^s^ry  |o  the 
Beapty  either  of  attitude  or  g^stw^p;  «yqd 
th^t  w^  ^/pp  iiicapa|>le  of  entni^g  ipto  the 
fyli  expression  of  (he  fqrpi,  if  Apy  Xbjaag  fafirsh 
or  constrained  appears  in  its  ^qippo^itipn.  Of 
the  trptb  of  this  prppositippi  I  «lu|}}  enter 
intp  no  fprther  exphmati^H^    I  h%v«  onlj  19 
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add,  that  tvbile  it  ik  an  e^preuioti  neGeiHwy 
to  tbe  Beauty  either  of  atiitode  cfr  gesture, 
it  d<m:  <iot  oofuHtMiB  thi»  Beauty^  Many 
attitudes  and  geMuras  tnay  h^  easy  ^nd  cin^ 
constrained,  but  they  are  ndl  thetefore  beau<« 
tiful.  In  ^very  meekabical  f>rof€96ion,  ease 
is  acquired  by  the  lalteuMra  or  arlidts ;  but 
the  attitudes  or  gestures  wbidi  Mrch  fmiies- 
81008  exhibit,  are^  not  therefore  beautifuK 
In  the  comiBoo  business  of  Nfcf,  We  erery^ 
where  see  ease  in  the  performance  of  il^  but 
we  do  not  everywhere  see  Beattty  tn  gesture 
or  attttttde. 

The  espressiOD,  thert^fbre,  of  Ease  or  huA^ 
lity ,  is  necessary  to  the  Beauty  of  attitude  or 
g^ture,  ki  the  same  omnner  as  that  ef  pro^ 
portion  is  to  the  Beauty  of  form.  It  is  the 
negaiice  Beauty  of  gesture  and  attitude^  be» 
cause  without  k  this  Beauty  caanoir  exisly 
but  as  it  does  oot  of  itself  consdUMe  itt 
we  must  look  u»  other  causes  for  the  oiigitt 
of  tbeir  jposit JM  Beauty. 

%.  The  second  great  ex|««Msion  of  which 
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attitude  and  gestuie  in.  the  Hutnao  Foim 
are  sigaificaot  to  us,  is  that  of  Passion,  or 
Emotion ;  or  of  some  pleasiog  or  interesting 
quality  of  an  intellectual  or  moral  Mind. 
That  such  expressions  of  mind  do  exist; 
that  in  our  earliest  years  we  interpret  the 
sentiments  of  the  minds  of  others,  from  the 
external  appearances  of  their  gesture  or  at« 
titude; — that,  whether  an  original  or  acquir- 
ed language,  it  is  yet  a  language  which  all 
men  understand ;  that  in  the  defect  of  aiti<^ 
ficial  language,  it  is  the  universal  language^ 
to  which  all  men  instinctively  have  re- 
course, and  which  all  men  as  instinctively 
comprehend ;  that  the  attitudes,  in  shcMrt, 
of  majesty,  fortitude,  hope,  love,  pity, 
despondence,  &c. ;  and  that  the  gestures  of 
gaiety,  mirth,  rapture,  anger,  revenge, 
melancholy,  despair,  &c;  are  intelligible 
to  mankind,  without  any  previous  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that,  when  they  are  understood, 
they  convey  the  peculiar  emoticMis  which  the 
affections  of  mind  they  signify  are  fitted 
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to  convejy  are  proposilioQs  so  plain,  and  so 
unii^eiisally  acknowledged,  that  I  cannot 
detain  my  readers  by  any  formal  illustra'- 
tion  of  them. 

The  object  which  I  have  in  view,  is,  to 
solicit  them  to  observe,  that  all  the  p^Mtve 
Beauty  or  Sul^mity  wiiich  they  experience 
in  such  attitudes  or  gestures,  is  finally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Characters  or  dispositions  of 
mind  of  which  they  are  significant. 

L 
If  there  were  any  gestures  or  attitudes  of 
the  Human  Form  which  were  necessarily 
and  originally  beautiful,  it  would  tbllow  that 
such  gestures  or  attitudes  of  Beauty  might 
be  found  under  every  variety  of  expression. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Beauty  of  these 
conformations  arises  from  the  expressions 
df  mind  which  they  signify,  then  it  ought  to 
fcrilow,  that  no  gestures  or  attitudes  should 
be  beautifiil  that  are  not  expressive  of  in- 
teresting or  amiable  afiections. 
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For  the  detorBiination  <tf  this  qMrtun, 
tbe  most  igaofaot  nmi  hv  aU  tim  knov- 
ledge  that  la  neonsary.  Svixy  man  cao 
dislioguish  between  the  attitudes  or  gestiiiw 
of  amiaUt  or  aoamiabfe  dnpotttioaa :  be- 

4 

tweeB  the  attttades  or  gatuia .  of  gjtiaijf 
geDtlenen»  pity,  humility^  Slc.  and  thai 
of  fear>  rage^  enry,  pnde>  cnielty^  kjc. 
Of  all  theee  rarious  attitudes  ftnd  ges* 
tures,  the  Human  Form  is  sosc^tifaick 
The  only  question  is,  which  of  these  classes 
of  expression  is  beautiful  ?  and  what  the 
answer .  to  that  question  it  to  be^  I^  leave 
most  willii^ly  to  my  readers  to  dnteiminew 
If  ifais  is  the  case  ia  seal  lifei  it  k  oator^ 
ally,  the  same  in  tbe  rqirewintstion  of  k. 
Tbe  genius  of  painting  and  statuary  hsi 
imagined  and  i^reaented  aU  the  dnsacs  of 
exptesaion  of  which  the  Human  ibrm  is  ca* 
pable*  Which  of  these  is  n  that  we  fed  and 
that  we  speak  of  as  beautiful  ?  Wbat  Wiethe 
geaturea  or  attiiodes  on  whkb  xmr  wuKgax^ 
tion  loves  to  d  veU^  atld  which  seem  to  ds  to 
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giecialvg^ur  JDti^ligenceand  meaning  to  the 
fude  Jaoguage  oi  common  nature?  Is  it 
not  upon  tliQ0*»  vhich  are  expressive  to  as 
of  greats  or  hnrraiv  or  amiable  dispositions 
idmm ;  and  do  we  not  nisfa  to  forget  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  ooovey  to  us  the 
idea  of  dark,  or  malignant,  or  sdfish  affiec- 
tions?  We  jrield^  perfa^^  to  the  powas 
of  the  Artist :  We  acknowledge  the  use  of 
such  forms  and  such  exprosBions  for  the 
general  effiM^t  of  contrast  in  the.  conposi«» 
tion;  but  we  never  mistake  between  the 
original  and  the  artificial  Beauty ;  and  we 
only  lament  (as  we  do  in  real  hfe),  that  the 
forms  of  vice  should  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  character  and  the  expression  of 
virtue.  The  artist  may  speak  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  art),  of  the  Beauty  of  suck  atli* 
liides  or  gestures,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  lover  of  dramatic  art  may  speak  of  the 
Beauty  of  the  representation  of  Richard  or 
li^go.  But  these  are  obviously  convention* 
al  terms;  terms  which  expiess,  not  the 
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Beauty  of  the  character  representedy  but  of 
the  justness  of  the  representation ;  and  oi 
which  every  one  had  in  his  pow^r  to  judges 
when  he  separates  the  character  from  the 
composition  ;  and  considers  whether  the  at^ 
titudes  or  gestures  which  express  such  cha- 
racters are  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  only 
beautiful  in  reference  jto  the  end  of  the 
composition. 

If  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to  be 
said,  upon  a  principle  so  obvious^  I  would 
aitreat  my  readers  to  make  a  simple  though 
an  imaginary  experiment :  to  assume  to  them- 
sdves,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  perfect  form 
they  have  known,  .whether  of  male  or  fe- 
male Beauty  ;  and  then  to  throw  this  same 
exquisite  form  into  the  situations  I  shall 
suggest,  and  which  their  own  experience  of 
the  influence  of  mind  upon  the  matoial 
frame  will  sufficiently  justify. 

Let  them,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  diH 
form  under  the  influence  of  some  very  tmsiK 
tcresting  or  vulgar  emotion,  sncb  as  ever 
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curs,  and  must  ever  occur,  in  the  cook 
mon  business  of  life,  even  to  the  greatest 
and  the  best  of  mankind.  In  such  ci(w 
cumstances,  a^e  any  attittides  or  gestures 
felt  as  beautiful?  The  most  perfect  form 
of  man  may  be  doomed  to  low  and  degrad-- 
ing  labour :  may  foilour  the  'plough,  or  toil 
at  the  oar,  or  labour  at  the  anvil,  or  be  .ex<» 
tenuated  at  the  shuttle.  The  most  interesl^ 
ing  form  of  woman  may,  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  be  employed  in  the  various  debasing 
offices  of  common  servitude,  or  in.  the  low 
higgling  of  the  market,  or  in  the  angry  con^ 
tests  of  narrow  economy,  &c.  In  such  si* 
tuations,  is  the  attitude  or  gesture  of  any 
form  (however  naturally  beautiful  in  itself)  > 
ever  remarked  *as  beautiful?  and  do  we  not 
wish  for  some  higher  or  more  interesting 
expression,  before  we  expect  to  find  it? 
^*  No  man,"  says  the  Frencli  proverb,  ^*  is  a 
'*  hero  to  his  valet  de  cfaambre/'  The  truth 
of  the.  proverb  may  be  extended  much  far- 
jthcf  i  and  there  is  no  man  capable  of  ob* 
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senrEtion^  who  mwl  not  ha«e  bem  aSbn 
sinick  with  %ht  coiitradieuMy  cmotkas  ht 
hM  Ui%  from  the  appearances  of  the  same 
ftrm^  and  the  ooli>piete  abieoce  of  Beau* 
tjr  in  the  attitudes  and  gesturds  oC  the  same 
pcmm,  in  whom^  at  other  times,  and  when 
nnder  the  dominion  of  anjr  interesting  emo* 
uon,  he  felt  all  the  influence  of  gevluve  or 
of  attitude. 

-  Let  the  Ex|>eiisientaliit  suppose^  in  the 
seeoiid  place,  the  assumed  fi>rm  iMKler  the 
diMninidn  of  any  ummmbk  m  efcutw  eoKK 
tiMir^Let  him  imagine  it  nndelr  the  infla* 
enee  of  tagOy  or  envy,  or  cmehy,  or  reirei^ 
or  remoMe,  ii&c.  and  then  ask 
iithetb«ivin  such  oircQinstanoed,  tke 
or  the  atticudea  of  the  iemn  an  beautifU? 
Suoh  Mperiments  it  may  have  beeii  tka 
Aisfoitoiie  of  some  to  verify;  snob  att»< 
tades  or  gesture,  at),  in  U^tsm  degma,  may 
have  seen,  in  iho  represtotatieiss  of  the 
pointer  er  th«  sculptor ;  mmI  tr haiever  may 
be  the  flhiston  of  art^  or  Ik*  aitifidai 
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Bffmty  whiph  «rises  from  tbe  {x>wQfti  of  i». 
v^Uoo  or  pofhposition,  ^ete  in  no  on«  wfa^ 
will  not  fic)(pow)f4g9  ^^ti  it  them»»i<ie9  H 
least,  sacli  gesture*  9T  «Uitud«9  «m  POt 
bc^uiiAil :  aod  t)ii^  if  th^y  P<^»iTe4  m  amI 
life  they  vrpuld  1^  feitt  cstber  «s  fminfui  «r 
revolting. 

Let  the  observer  theo,  in  the  Iwt  plitoe, 
sqpppse  h}$  assumed  (i)fm  under  the  doiittr 
oion  only  of  amabfe  «r  o/*  iiriei^frtmg  fft»r 
thnti  let  him  animate  it  with  hope  or  Jove* 
or  joy,  or  tenderness*  or  n)elfiophgdly«  or  di^ 
mtjt  or  patriotism,  or  beaevol^tice,  or  devo- 
tion ;  and  tet  him  then  f^k  hunielf,  what  '» 
the  character  of  the  attitudes,  or  gestures 
which  the  iQstinctsof  bis  imaginatioti  supply  P 
He  will  find  (if  J  do  not  jmuch  deoetve  my^ 
sfilf )» i;hat  all  the  attitudes  or  gesturaa  which 
then  rise  bef<we  him  are  beiuitiful ;  tbojt  every 
copformatiQn  of  the  human  frame  which  is 
expressive  of  such  dispositions  is  plenaiqg 
antt  delightful  to  him :  and  what  is  more, 
that  Ihe  smotion  the^r  produce  in  biai*  is  pro> 
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tiisely  the  some  with  that  which  he  fed^  frooi 
the  expression  of  the  same  dispositions  bj 
the  artificial  communication  of  language. 
I  have  used  the  simplest  illustration  that 
occurs  to  me ;  but  if  my  readers  are  con- 
scious of  its  justice,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  them,  that  the  Beauty  of  attitude  or 
gesture  arises^  not  from  any  original  and  in- 
-dependent  Beauty  in  certain  conformations 
of  the  members  of  the  human  form,  but  from 
the  expression  they  convey  of  the  disposi« 
tions  or  passions  by  which  it  is  animated. 

S.  In  addition  to  this  very  obvious  con* 
sideration,  I  most  observe,  that  if  Uie  Beau- 
ty of  attitude  or  gesture  is  predetermined 
by  any  law  of  our  coAslitution,  it  cannot 
obviously  exist  in  different  and  contrary 
appearances  or  conformations.  If,  for  in« 
stance,  the  full  display  of  all  the  muscular 
force  or  vigour  of  the  form  affords  the  cen- 
tral Beauty  of  the  attitudes  or  gestures  of 
that  form,  then  no  attitude  or  gesture  which 
hides,  which  diminishes,  or  which  contracts 
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ihis^  display,  can  possibly  be  beautiful.  If  the 
absolute  Beauty  of  the' form  depends,  ac- 
cording to  another  theory,  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  certain  lines,  or  proportions,  or 
sinuosities,  &c.,  then  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
no  form  can  possibly  be  beautiful  which, does 
not  possess  these  positive  lines  or  curvatures, 
&c.  Whatever  may  be  the  hypothesis  we  as- 
sume with  regard  to  the  material  origin  of  this 
Beauty,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  must  finally 
rest  upon  the  uniformity  of  our  sentiments 
upon  this  subject ;  and  that  no  hypothesis 
can  be  deserving  of  regard,  if  it  is  found  that 
opposite  and  different  appearances  are  yet 
productive  of  the  same  sentiment  of  Beauty. 
The  facts,*  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  person's  observation,  seem  to  me  to 
conclude  decisively  against  every  hypolhei^ 
sis  of  this  kind  ;  and  to  show  that  the  most 
dissimilar  and  oppqsite  attitudes  and  gestures 
txe  actually  felt  as  beautituK  whenever  they 
are  expressive  of  emotions  or  dispositions 
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of  tniad^  in  which  Wft  syntiNithiM  and  are 
interested.  I  Uoiit  myself  to  the  s«;igge$tioii 
of  a  very  few  examples^ 

In  cbe  attitudes  of  QMtjeslyi  or  dignity,  or 
heroism,  or  virtuous  pride,  &c.  the  form  b 
elevated,  the  head  is  raised,  th«  chest  expand- 
ed, diQ  limbs  firmly  and  vigorously  pronoun* 
ced,  &c»  In  the  attitudes,  on  the  contrary, 
of'  the  same  Ibrm,  under  the  impression  of 
humihty,  pity,  adorbtion,  penitence,  me- 
landioly,  &c.,  the  reverse  of  all  these  confi- 
gurations takes  place.  The  head  droops, 
the  fiirm  bends,  the  chest  contracts,  the 
limbs  yidd,  and  the  whole  frame  assumes 
not  only  a  different,  but  AH  opposite  ap- 
pearance«  All  of  these  attitudes,  however, 
are  beautiful  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
presentations of  art*  Could  this  happen  if 
there  were  any  certain  cooicHinalions  whicb 
alone  were  beautiful  ?  or  c4n  they  be  ei^ 
{Gained  upon  ftny  other  principle  tihan  that 
of  their  being  beautiful  only,  as  the  si^  of 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  mind  ? 
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There  is^g^eat  Beauty  in  the  same  manr 
ner  in  the  gestures  of  sdh  the  gay  and  exhi- 
larating passions,  in  the.  frolic  of.infancy^ 
the  elastic  step  of  joy,  the  expanded  arms  of 
hope,  the  clasped  hands  of  thankfulness,  iu 
Jthe  reclining  head,  and  heaving  bosom, 
which  express  the  long*^lrawn  sigh  of  rap^ 
jture^  &c.  These,  however,  are  all  different 
appearances,  and  not  reconcileable  certainr 
Jy  to  the  hypothesis,  of  any  original  or  inde- 
pendent conformaliofi,  in  which  the  beau- 
,tiful  only,  consists.  But  if  those  different 
appearances  are  irreconcileable  wiih  such 
Jhypothesis,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  «till 
more  beautiful  gestures  which  even  the 
3ame  form  exhibits  under  the  dominion  of 
other  emotions?  and  when  the  conforms^ 
tioQs  presented  are  not  oply  different  but 
.opposite ; — to  the  slow .  and  heavy  step  of 
grief,  the  drooping  form  of  melancholy, 
tho  bent  .posture  of  supplication,  the  repos* 
jing  Umhs  of  infant .  slumber,  or  the  pros- 
tration of  the  whple  form  in  ardent  ^gyot 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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tion,  Soc.  P  If  we  look  fat  the  oiigiQ  of  the 
Beauty  of  tliese  a^peamnoes  m  the  quifi* 
ties  of  the  material  fonn  abiitty  we  AaXL 
find  it  difficult  to  aceoimt  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  effisct  firom  cfiUiset  n 
different  and  even  .contradictory :  but  if 
we  look  for  it  in  the  ekpressioiis,  of  which 
such  appearances  are  Mgnifioant,  we  ahaH 
receive  a  very  Mmple  solution,  whcD  we 
consider  that  all  these  various  signs  aie  ex- 
pressive of  passions  which  are  pleasiDg  or 
Hiteresling  to  us,  and  when  we  reroembei^ 
that  the  nature  of  the  emotion  we  receive 
from  these  signs  is  precisely  the  same  ia 
every  case,  with  that  which  we  receive 
from  our  sympathy  with  the  passions  or 
emotions  of  which  they  are  signifiouitr 

3.  In  the  shght  ilhistrntioos  which  I 
have  now  offered,  I  have  for  a  moment 
taken  it  for  granted,  tbait  our  seMimeDt  of 
the  Beauty  of  atCitede^  or  gestqre  is  mi- 
form  ;  and  that  (whatever  may  be  the  oii- 
gin  of  Beauty  in  this  respect)  the  same  ges- 
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tate  (6t  AitiAide  which  is  oikse  b^auUfal*  is 
alwttys  bfotitiftil.  It  1^  ^<i  admission,  howu 
evei-,  rery  i&consi$tedt  with  e)(|)ef ience  j 
tittd  I  hav«  IhefefoHs  to  Solicit  itiy  feadenM 
16  ob^brve  ftirther,  thtttj  not  only  th6  moit 
difier6lit  ai^d  opposite  gi^tures  oi^  attitudes 
at  lhi6  hutn&D  fbtiii  ate  Mt  ki  beautiful,  but 
thnt  dven  the  satHe  attili]ide  bt  gesture  is  felt 
sbtnetitiie^  a^  beftutifUl,  and  ^oitietimei  as  thft 
veverse :  add  that  this  diflferedce  of  our  opi>^ 
niort  is  always  to  bk  referred  to  our  dense 
t)f  the  propriety  oi*  impropriety  of  the  ettio* 
ti6n  Which  it  expresses  to  us. 

ISivtry  one  is  densibl^  of  the  B^uty  of 
the  attitudes  oi^  gestured  of  inlbncy,  df 
the  careless  play  of  limbs,  and  the  elastic 
vigour  of  motion,  which  difitinguish  that 
happy  age.  The  same  atdtudes  or*  gestures 
in  manhood  or  in  age  Woald  be  either  in^ 

deeotous  or  painful,  and  would  express  to 

us  nothing  but  imbecility  or  insanity.  The 
helpless  attitudes,  the  slow  and  feeble  ges^* 
tutes  of  old  age,  are  beautiful  in  an  eltreme 
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degree,  and  can  neyer  ht  iiQitated  by  tb« 
artist,  without  producing  a  deep  and  interr 
esting  emotion.  The  same  attitudes  or  ges- 
tures in  youth  or  in  manhood  would  be  po- 
sitively painful,  as  expressing  to  us  nothing 
but  the  most  abject  terror  or  servility. 
There  are  a  thousand  gestures  and  attitude^ 
which  belong  to  the  female  sex,  which  arise 
from  their  peculiar  character,  and  constitu^ 
tion,  and  habits,  and  which,  as  expressive  of 
female  character,  are,  and  ever  must  be  beau- 
tiful. Give  the  male  figure  any  of  these 
characteristic  attitudes  or  gestures,  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  the  only  elSect  is  that  of 
positive  disgust  and  abhorrence.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  most  beautiful  or  of  the 
most  sublime  gestures  of  the  male  form,  by 
the  female  sex,  is  ever  productive  of  similar 
pain  and  dissatisfaction. 

There  is,  in  the  same  manner,  a  certain 
consistency,  that  we  expect  in  common 
life,  between  the  attitude  or  gesture  of  any 
person  and  the  nature  of  the  character  we 
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attribute  to  him ;  and  we  never  observe  any 
violation -of  ttAs  consistency  without  pain. 

The  same  attitude  of  gaiety  which  w6 
feel  as  beautiful  in  the  young,  we  should 
feel  as  disgraceful  in  the  mature.  The 
same  gestore  of  joy  which  we  should  ap* 
prorre  in  the  thoughtful  and  the  old,  we 
should  consider  as  tame  and  unfeeling  ini 
the  young.  The  grief  of  a  young  woman 
we  expect  to  be  expressed  by  greater  vioi- 
lence  of  gesture,  than  we  should  approve 
in  a  character  of  matron  firmness^:  and  the 
calm  and  subdued  gesture  of  matron  grief, 
would » in  the  same  manner,  be  painful  or 
ukisatbfactory  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  for- 
mer* ^  In  pursuing  this  observation  it  wiH 
be  found,  tha^t  not  otily  age,  but  profession, 
occupation,  character  of  form,  character  of 
countenance^  and  a  thousand  other  cireuui^ 
atances,  determine  our  sentiments  of  the 
Beauty  of  attitude  or  gesture^  by  determin- 
ing* die  nature  of  the  expression  we  expect 
ircna  ^  individual  we  contemplate ;  and 
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wJHe  precisely  a9  i(.  «ecQrd»,  <)r  cloea  noi  ao* 
<:or4  witb  tb^  diftrftctfur  WQ  at^ibttte  to  the 
Form. 

The  jsevere  and  thomghtful  gi^vity  we  ad- 
mire  in  the  attitude  of  ^  Judges  would  be 
^urd  ia  a  young  X^a^wyeri  The  step  «f 
dignity,  %}uti  altitude  of  oomtmoA  frbicb  we 
hyte  in  ^  geneilkl  of  an  araiy,  would  be 
ludicrous  in  a  sub«lie|Qa>  offioer,  6h^  The 
same  gesiures  or  attitudes  mhkh  we  f«et  as 
twaatifiil  or  subUnw  in  tregto  inil«^iHi«ip«A 
libe  QtagCkt  would  be  bi4ioreiw>  if  Hi^y  wiaie 
«B){doyed|  even  in  Urn  bigber  comedjrV  <tv 
would  they  oven  be  pfitatitled  biy  good  tMH 
m  the  inferior  and  kas  pteioitiDg  chanife* 
jbecs  of  Iragedy.  It  i»  vmndosisaftyt  to.  st^ 
^at  the  most  approved  or  feHfiw«liwg'y» 
tiucs  of  odmedy  would  bo  idtogsthoeiMoS- 
^nable  if  t^y  w«re  ompkioned  ki  t;^^  n- 
fMMarayiitiQw^  I  fS^  •onljr  ffuether  raquat 
XKy  readers  lo  caU  to  thck  lOWWnd—niMf 
HHe  a^UUid(n(  aad  geatuneB.vbtok  iheiyinire 
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90  often  adoQuused  ia  cbadc  8Ciil|»ture^  and 
to  ask  themselves  whether  the  mme  gestures^ 
Sic  woukk  be  bfioiicifid  in  all  characters, 
(as  would  neeefisarily  be  the  case,  if  Beauty 
m  this  lespect  aroae  fiocn  an;  definite  coa^ 
ftinnatioDa)  >^whethier  the  ^sture  of  the 
ApoUo  weuld  be  beautiful  hi  the  Hef culesy 
or  m.  the  Jupiter;,  or  the  attitudes  of  the 
Venus  beaatifiil  hn  the  fiDrms  of  Jobo  or 
Mmerta  ?  Eveai  in  ^  lowest  enipioymeiit 
of  thf&adr  of  poititiBg^^^in  partfait^paintiag) 
w»  feel  the  newMAj  of  this  corresponideiieet 
a€  attilttde  to  character;  and  we  blame  the 

pofiMkDQ  whicb  appears  lo  us  ioorasisteat 
wilb  tiie  chafacter  of  urad  whdch  is  expres- 
sed fafff  the  Coanteaafieer  In  feeliiig  ami  in 
^Mpnuingf  on  the  ccmittujr  this  oorrsspMi^' 
deuce;  ks  seketiag^  the  atiitode  or  gesture 
irlweb  SUM  bess  wilh^  the  eliara^ter  he  f epi^e^ 
seots^  ooaaiMSi  OAe*  ef  the  chief  evideBces^ 
ot  the  geaiv  e#  the  aMisI ;  and  by  this 
aiwuis  tkepertnat  of  an  oj^ure  individual 
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may  sometimes  possess  the  value  of  .an  ori^ 
ginal  compositioQ.         « 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  iUtistratioos,  by 
requesting  my  readers  to  observe^  in  the 
last  place,  that  in  a  great  yariety  of  cases^ 
our  sense  of  the  Beauty  of  the  same  attitude 
or  gesture  in  the  ^ame  individual  is  actuallj 
determined,  not  by  the  appearances  which 
are  exhibited  to  the  eye,  hut  by  our  opinion 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  emo- 
tion which  it  expresses.  Indignation,  for 
instance,  or  rage,  or  reve&ge^  are  passioos 
capable  of  producing  very  sublime  attitudes 
and  gestures ;  and  whtsst  these  passions  arise 
from  great  or  noble  motives,  the  attitudes 
by  which  they  are eixpresaed  are.  fete  as  stt» 
blime.  Let  u$^  witness  the  same  attitudes 
when  they  ,wDe  expressive  of  little,  or  trivial, 
ordegradingsentiments,and  theyimmediate- 
ly  become  painful  or  ridiculous.  The  gestures 
of  Don  Quixote  in  ei;LCountering  the  wind* 
mills,  or  in  routiag  the  flook  of  sheep,  aie 
precisely  the  same  wi(h  tbone  that  must 
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hare  beeh  employed. ibjr  the.  Amadiaes  or 
(heOrlandos  of  romaocer  y$^  they  would 
beb^eld  certainly  witb  veryxiiffearent  eino- 
tions.  TJbe  attitudes  of  griefs  of  sorrow,  of 
liidiancholy,  are  beautiful  in  an  extreme 
dipgree^  particularly  in  the  female  form.  Tett 
us^  howev)6ri  that,  they  >  arise  from  sorae.trijt 
ling  cause,,  from  the.  disappointment, of  a 
paity>  the!  loss  of  a  tiihket;  or  the  success  of  jau 
rival  Beauty,  andiw^feelnoemotiootbut  those 
of  conteo>pt  or  ridicule;  The  gestures  pf  al« 
jpiOBt  all  the  gay  andexhilarating  passions  are 
beautiful  i  .and  otir.  sympaithy  with  happi<« 
Bess  is  so^great,  that  ^e  never  observe  them, 
without  the  disposition  to  believe  that  they 
are  just.  Inform  us,  however,  that  all  these 
expressions  of  happiness  arise  from  some 
childish,  or  some  worthless  motive;  that 
the  philosopher  has  only  discovered  a  new 
butterfly  ;  or  that  the  warrior  has  only  got 
a  step  in  the  army ;  that  .the  joy  of  the 
youthful  Beauty  is  only  occasioned  by  the 
present  of  a  new  dress,  and  that  of  the 
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inatron^  by  a  fifty  ppiiod  prize  in  the  lottery, 
ScCf  and  the  gestuvet  we  former] j  admired 
become  at  ooct;  eitlier  ludiorou  or  dsgusi- 
kig*  ObserratioQi  o£  this  kind  aoay  be  ei« 
tended  to  every  emelion  or  passipn ;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  foniidy  ia  eveiy  case,  tkai 
no  ^ture  or  attibide  expressim  q§  such 
passiooB-  or  emotiow,  n  pcff»aiMntfy  dad 
originalty  beauti&l;  thatoiirofiiniQiiof  tiw 
Beauty  vaviea  aocordn^  to  okrcuHManoet.; 
and  that  the  circumstancer  in  arory  cm^ 
which  detom^intt  our  sentmieni  of  BeaMf^ 
is  our  opinion  oif  the^  juBtnesa  or  ptop6e»f 
oi  the  emotion  which  sadk  attitude  of  sooh 
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SSOTION  V^ 


Of  Gpme. 


ft        f 


pveoeding  iiki^tratioDS  aieioteir^ded 
to  ^lieW)  that  the  Sublimit  J  4>t  Beauty  of  att>- 
-Ciide  aud  gMtuPe,  arisen  noi  fix>m  ati^y  eanses 
4>f  a  iiumerial  ki«id,  nor  itom  any  kw^  bjr 
which  certain  material  appearances  are  im- 
jnediately  prodnoctive  of  these  sentlmentSt 
tmt  ftom  tbeip  beiDg  adapted  to  expre^s>  and 
being  felt  asi  expressive  of  amiable^  or  ince^- 
cating^  or  lespeetak^  qualitiea  o#  ihe  Hu- 
Mai>  Miad.  In  conokuliiig.  tho6e  illustra- 
aioM,  I  baive  oMnplefied  all  that  1  had  pro- 
perly lift  y'mm  m  that  ioTestigation, 
'  Thj^re  is^  however,  a  quality  of  which  the 
IkuDaii  Bom  is  s«sceptibte»  and  which*  is 
occasionally  jfound  both  in  its  posicioBS  and 
ia  its  molioiiSi  which  is  not  sufficiently  ac- 
counted lor  by  this  theoscy.    This  quality  is 
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Grace  ;  a  quality  different  from  Beauty, 
though  nearly  allied  to  it ;  which  is  never 
observed  without  affecting  us  with  emotions 
of  peculiar  delight,  and  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  object  o£  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
of  painting  to  study  and  to  present.  Upon 
itbis  subject,  while  I  presume*  to  offer  a  few 
jiddHion^I  obs^vations,  I  am  yet  to  request 
^niy  readers  to  cooAider  them  rather  as  con- 
jectur^s,  tlp^aii  as  the  resulte  of  a»y  formal 
inquiry.  .  ; 

,  Th^t  ther^i^*  a .  difference  betwee^i  the 
quftlities  of^Bes^uty  and  of  Grace,  in  the  Hu- 
anan;  Form,  must,  I  x^onceive,  everywbffle 
.be  admiUed^.  The  terms  themselves  are 
jfieitlier  ^ynonymous^  nor  <£ire  used  syno> 
iiymouHly ;  the  emotions  we  i^eoeive  from 
them  are  easily  distiniguisdiable,  and  are 
evjery  day  distinguished  in  common  language; 
and  when  we  refer  to  experience,  we  may 
find  a  thousand  instances  in  jwhich  the  posi- 
i^Qus  and  movemi^nts  of  the  form  are  beau- 
<tiful  without,  being  gmceful.    Beauty,  in- 
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deed,  io.some  degree  or  otber,  is  to  be  found 
1^  t^e  most  common  appearances  of.  man  j 
bpt  Grace  is  rarely :S6en.  .  We  often  lament 
its  absence,  ^y^hil^  we  are  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  Beauty;  and  it  everywhere 
seems  to  us  to  idemand  some  higher  and 
more  uncommon  requisites  than  those  which 
are  necessary  to  mere  Beauty. 

It  seems  to  ,me,  still  farther,  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  Grace  in  the  attitudes  or  ge^ 
tuxes  of  the  form,  arc  never  perceived  with- 
out affecting  us  with  some  sentiment  of  re^ 
spect,  or  admiration,  for  the  person  whose 
form  expresses  them.  When  we  obsprve 
the  attitudes  of  joy,  or  hope,  or  innocent 
gaiety,  we  feel  delight,  but  not  respect  for 
those  who  exhibit  them.  When  we  observe 
the  attitudes  of  grief,' or  melancholy,  oi^  des- 
pondence, we  feel  sympathy,  and  the  de- 
light which,  nature  has  annexed  to  social 
interest,  but  we  do  not  necessarily  fed  ad* 
miration.  The  gestures  of  rage,  in  the  same 
manner,  of  for^e,  of  anguish,,  of  terror,  may 
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of  this  Mod  nmj  ofteB:existwithbiit  grace; 
and  diat,  when  graoe^  is.  pecoeived,  it  is  at 
wajti  felt  as  an ,  additional  qualitj^  and  as 
expressive  of  soincthiog  in  the  character  of 
the  person  which  excites  veneration^  or  as* 
tonishment,  or  respect. 

From  these  preliimaiuy  remarks^  I  would 
ofaservoy  in  the  .  first  place,  ^'  Tiiat  there 
>^  seems  to  be  no'ione  emotion  or  dass  of 
^^  ^notions,,  to  the  expression  of.  which  the 
^^  quality,  of  <  Grace  is  exclusivisljr'  limited ; 
^^  but.  that,  on  the  coptrary,  every  einotioD 
^<  in  whic^  :the .  spectator  can  be  interested, 
'^  is:  susceptib)e  of  i  Gmcai  ia  the  expres- 
^^  sion  of  it,  either  ftn  attitude  or  gesture,"^ 
Ofso  general  a' proptisiticm,  the  full  illostTft- 
tion  is  (impossible^  widsan  ttie  limitslto  which 
"I  xnuisit  confine  Mj^el^o'  I:shaU:ooly  request 
inry  readets  .to.ipaiH'^to  tniddi  the' different 
pleasing,  or  intetestio^  dmotionf  ^oflwhich 
.4he> 'Human'  £*orm'lisii' expressive,  and  to 
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examine  for  themselves,  whether  there  is 
any  of  them  which  does  not  admit  of 
Grace  in  these  expressions.     If  we  con- 
sult experience,  I  am  much  deceived  if  we 
shall  not  find  that  every  class  of  human 
feelings  is  susceptible  of  G  race  in  the  move- 
ments or  positions  of  the  form  which  is  sig- 
nificant of  such  qualities.     All  the  gay  and 
.  exhilarating  emotions,  the  emotions  of  hope, 
of  joyt  of  love,  of  beneficence,  of  admira- 
tion, &c.  admit  very  obviously  of  Grace, 
as  welt  as  of  Beauty,  though  it  is  much 
more  rarely  perhaps  that  we  discover  it. 
In  the  saddening  or  depressing  class  of  emo« 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  in  grief,  or  sorrow, 
or  penitence,  or  melancholy,  &c.  the  capa- 
city of  Grace  will,  I  apprehend,  equally  be 
found.     If  we  consult  the  productions  of 
the  fine  arts,  (and  more  particularly  of  the 
fine  arts  of  antiquity,  whose  predominant 
feature  is  Grace),  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion.    In  the  remains  which  we 
possess  of  their  sculpture,  there  is  scarcely 
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any  Bniotion  or  clan  of  emotionB  of  wfaidi 
man  s  msceptibie  whkh  tbey  have  wot 
iraitated.  In  all  of  tiiese,  Graoe  is  in- 
tendod)  and  is  produced^  and  in  aH  ds  mi- 
nute or  technical  cotimentaries  of  connoi»> 
seun^  thefe  is  none  vhidi  has  ikaited  tfab 
quality  to  any  one  ^ea^firessioa)  or  class  of 
expressions  exclusiirely  $  or  pointed  out  any 
appearance  of  tl)e  Human  ibrm  irftiidi  is 
susceptible  of  Beauty  or  SttUknityt  and 
wiiicii  is  Hot  swceptible  of  Grace.  If  tbe 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  ibUowingoiit 
these  slight  Migge^dons,  I  apprdiend  he 
will  be  satisfied  that  Grace  is  not  the  i^ 
suk  of  any  peodiar  quality  in  HumaA  Cha» 
racter,  but  of  some  g«nefal  quality  widch 
may  be  cocnAMm  to  all. 

II. 

I  presume  to  observe  'm  ibe  tsiecond  placei 

<*  Thaft,  whenever  the  attitude  or  gesture  ei- 

**  pressive  of  any  emotion  or  passioiH  is  at 

**  the  same  time  ea?prefesive  of  Sblp-Com- 
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^  MAirD^(of  that  4id%Msiesaioa  viMchw^ 
^*  eludes  in  our  hdu£,  hatk  ifae  preBfiOQe  'Of 
^^  a  loAy  fltmidard  dif  diaraiettf  aiMt/CQiiduiel;^ 
^  and  of  *die  bobitwi  ^M»«imi^nt  of  itadf 
^  l>y  tiiis  hi^  {Niiwiple^  jhlue  eUitude  of 
A*  gesbuneis  pene^hwd  aad  ie^  ja  gmee&l  { 
^  aod  dial;,  aldoiiuig^  erjeiy  fikaskig  or  ^9 
**  tmom  quality  of  Miad  mny  admit  cdf 
'^  Beautify  aad  ^ety  great  or  ^udled  iquar 
<'  ]i47  tnajr  admit  vof  fiiiblimitj,  the  tseau  Df 
^  Ghnaee  is  only  ^xpeiieaced  irhea,  in  die 
^  expoeseiqNi  of  the^  qualities,  ^wtt  feasekte 
^*  atill  iBfrther,  cbe  lexpnession  lof  ilhat  idigoi^ 
^  fied  self«>0QQuiacid  ivihich  <reslmms  ibem 
^*  mtbia  rtiose  linuts  of  xx£n»d,Q€  of  iagb. 
^  miaded  prapuiety  ivAnieh  it  has  presoiibaA 
*^  to  itsflf/'    Of  a  pF((^o»  tkm  ^of  bo  igeaeral 
a  foiad,  the  |Moof,  i  ajn  feasible,  loust  final- 
\y  >f e0t  apon  the  oaoscsoniSDess  »of  those  rsvho 
win  take  4he  paios  to  ex^mftu^  it ;  i  fire* 
sume  only  to  saggest  a  fenr  topijQS  lolf  iMus^ 
tratioB,  ibotk  from  actaal  aaluce,  aad  ibom 
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the  imitations  of  the  fine  arts,  n  hich  may 
facilitate  this  examination. 
.  I.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  attitude  or  gesture  of  no  pas- 
sion or  emotion,  however  pleasing  or  interest- 
ing, is  actually  felt  as  graceful  when  it  is  cod* 
sidered  as  violent,  or  intemperate,  or  signifi- 
cant of  want  of  self-command.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  at- 
titudes of  hope  or  joy,  or  the  gestures  of 
mirth  and  innocent  gaiety.  We  love  them 
in  the  frolics  of  infancy,  in  the  sportive  ac- 
tivities of  youth,  in  the  cheerful  *^  abandon'' 
of  rural  dancing,  &c.  But  it  is  rardy  that 
we  find  them  graceful.  In  this  tumult  and 
intemperance  of  happiness,  there  is  some- 
thing rather  that  always  borders  upon  the 
ludicrous,  and  the  slightest  exaggeration  of 
the  ge9tures  is  sufficient  to  make  them  the 
objects  of  laughter,  instead  of  admiration. 
-  Nothing,  in  the  same  manner,  b  more 
lovely  than  the  altitudes  or  movements  of  all 
the  kind  and  benevolent  affections,  as  those 
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of  pity^  charity,  beneficence,  modesty,  ma- 
temal  tendernesst  &c.  yet  how  seldom  do 
we,  at  the  same  time,  remark  them  as  grace- 
ful ?  Their  hurry  and  intemperance,  which 
are  often  additional  sources  of  their  Beauty, 
take  away  in  the  same  proportion  ftdm 
their  Grace,  and  tend  to  make  them  de- 
generate into  positions  of  constraint,  or  into 
movements  of  violence  and  force. 

In  the  other  class  of  passions,  in  the 
severe,  the  suffering,  the  dreadful,  &c.  it 
will  be  found,  in  the  same  manner,  I  appre- 
hend, that  no  attitudes  or  gestures  are  ever 
felt  as  graceful^  which  express  that  violence 
or  intensity  of  passion,  which  indicates  the 
absence  of  all  self-command.  The  attitudes 
of  horror,  for  instance,  of  fear,  of  despair^ 
may  be,  and  are  very  often  sublime,  but  no 
one  is  so  absurd  as  to  consider  them  as 
graceful.  The  frantic  gestures  of  rage,  of 
agony^  of  revenge,  &c.  may  often  pos« 
sess  Sublimity ;  but  it  would  be  a  contra** 
diction  in  terms  to  speak  of  them  as  pos* 


BQsmng  Graee.  I  kflow  not  tbat  there  k 
any  sbaifctie  of  alntiqui(y  iq  wbieh  exn^^Hie 
passion  is  repre^ntedi  but  id  the  LseeooR } 
and  undoubtedly  the  first  inpreftsiOD  wbicb 
it  naka^  upon  common  upetiUUMSf  i^  Y&ey 
diikteui  from  that  of  Grade. 

There  is  atKrther  iHudferaition  of  the  sttne 
propoditiofli'  which  is  Withm  ey^ry  on^s 
reach,  I  mean^  fVom  the  tibiei^atioQ  of  the 
thtatre.  Iq  actual  life  there  aire  many  dr- 
cam8tante»  which  prevent  the  exhibitioo  of 
Grace  ia  the  positiont  ot  inof  etnenCs  of  Che 
form ;  and  amid  the  tifirial  soeae^  6f  (!oib« 
mon  bmiberts  or  amusetneM,  these  would  be 
m  abftotdity  ih  Amy  attempt  to  dnplary  iu 
But  opon  the  stt^gs^  where  i^trotlgar  paasiod^ 
are  repredentedi  ted  more  impOrtani  intc!r« 
eMs  tr^nsaetedy  scfiiie  attempt^  at  leafet^  of 
this  htad,  is  bodi  expectoi  and  esecbted. 
It  ig  to  this  ilhiiCvskioQ  that  I  Wkh  td  dkect 
thd  btlenlien  of  my  ^feaders^  and  to  request 
thetn  to  obitei^  when  it  is  that  they  are 
sefi«ible  of  Grace  ih  the  attitudes  or  gestoMft 
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whidi  are  exlnbited.  If  I  do  not  much  de- 
ceive mjseUv  they  will  find  that  no  geatuve 
or  attitude  is  ever  felt  as  graceful  when  it  is 
cxprassiye  of  violent  or  intemperate  emo- 
tion ;  and  that  no  character  admits  of 
Grace  in  representation,  which  is  distin- 
guished either  by  the  extravagance  of  co- 
mic, or  the  violence  of  tragic  passion. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  grace  is  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  gestures  either  of  infan- 
cy or  of  old  age.  The  frolics  of  children, 
the  wild  playfulness  of  early  youth  are 
beautiful,  but  they  do  not  amount  to  grace, 
or  if  they  do,  it  is  to  a  degree  only  of  grace 
very  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  perfect 
form  is  susceptible.  Their  age  is  yet  inca- 
pable of  any  high  sentiment  of  propriety 
and  of  any  firm  habit  of  self-command ; 
and  their  gestures  therefore  are  marked  by 
a  f)(«edom  and  cardessness^  which  excite 
delight,  rather  than  admiration  or  respect. 
In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deficien- 
cy of  grace  arises  from  a  different  cause. 
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The  progress  of  years  takes  but  too  certainly 
from  the  vigour  of  the  human  mind,  and 
from  the  capacity  of  physical  expression ; 
and  however  beautiful,  therefore,  or  sublime 
the  gestures  of  age  may  be,  they  seldom  are 
expressive  of  high  thought  or  conscious  su- 
periority. It  is  only  in  the  perfection  of 
the  human  system;  in  the  age  when  the 
form  has  assumed  all  its  powers,  and  the 
mind  is  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  all  the 
capacities  it  possesses,  and  the  lofty  obhga- 
tions  they  impose,  that  the  reign  of  physical 
grace  commences ;  and  that  the  form  is  ca- 
pable of  expressing,  under  the  dominion  of 
every  passion  or  emotion,  the  high  and  ha- 
bitual superiority  which  it  possesses,  either  to 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  or  the  apprehen- 
sions of  pain.  It  is  this  age,  accordingly, 
which  the  artists  of  antiquity  have  uniform- 
ly represented,  when  they  souglit  to  display 
the  perfection  of  Grace,  and  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  their  compositions  as  mo- 
dels of  this  perfection  to  every  succeeding  age. 

7 
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It  is  from  the  same  cause  that  grace  is  so 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  attitudes  or  ge&* 
tures  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind.  The 
usual  occupations  in  which  they  are  engag- 
ed are  productive  of  no  gestures  or  atti- 
tudes significant  of  emotion,  and  all  that 
we  look  for  in  them  is  merely  ease,  or  the 
absence  of  constraint.  In  their  hours  of 
sensibility  or  passion,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
their  education  and  the  habits  of  their  so- 
ciety seldom  give  them  any  high  sentiments 
of  propriety  or  decorum,  the  gestures  which 
they  employ  are  .as  seldom  distinguished 
by  any  temperance  or  moderation.  Their 
gaiety,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  expressed  by 
movements  of  homeliness  and  vulgarity, 
and  their  sufferings  by  correspondent  move- 
ments of  violence  or  extravagance.  When* 
ever  we  do  discover  the  rudiments  of 
grace  among  them,  we  shall  always  find 
that  they  are  expressive  of  some  chastened 
or  subdued  passion ;  of  some  expression 
which  marks  the  predominance  of  mind 
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over  temporary  eeMMicm ;  and  whtcb  it  sig- 
nificEDt  to  ufi  oi9k  cfaamotw  mqierior  to  thm 
tumult  and  hurrj  which  we  geoeraUj  ob* 
serve  in  their  uostodiec)  and  uosbniiied  gBh 
ture».  That  it  is  on  the  same  aocomit  we 
expect  some  ckf^^ee  of  giaceiulaeM  at  leasts 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  in  those  who 
have  possessed  a  more  generous  educatioiit 
and  that  it  is  from  their  babite  of  acoonoM- 
dating  themselves  to  this  expeotatton  that 
we  generally  find  it,  are  sabjects  of  iUustm- 
tion  too  obvious  to  require  any  oomiBeoU 

II.  I  would  observe,  in  the  second  jdaes, 
that  the  attitudes  or  gestures  of  every  pas- 
sion or  emotion  are  fdt  as  graceful^  wheo 
they  appear  as  signifioani  of  this  ael^^coiih 
mand  or  sel^-possessioo. 

In  the  preceding  illustrations  I  have  stat- 
ed that  none  of  the  gesture*^  cm*  altitudes  of 
the  gay  or  cheerful  passions  (however  beau- 
tiful they  may  be)  are  felt  9»  giaceful  when 
they  are  violent  or  intempefate-^wbeni  theoi 
are  they  felt  as  graceful?  or  what  is  the 
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poiot  or  degree  of  emotioD,  when  tbej  mm 
firOfti  Mmple  Beauty  into  Grace?  If  the 
feadef  WiXI  pursue  the  iDyettigatiotit  I  think 
ht  will  uftifof  mly  fisdi  that  it  is  when  tbej 
are  subdued  into  temperance^  and  when 
thej  indicate  the  possession  of  self*com* 
nand.  The  sports  of  youth,  the  festivities 
of  peasantSi  the  mirth  of  rural  dancing,  &c. 
admit  of  {^easing,  and  sometimes  of  beauti^ 
fill  gestiNPes,  but  seldom  of  attitudes  or  ges* 
tures  which  are  graceful :  and  they  very  ge- 
nerally degenerate  into  movements  either  li> 
dicrotts  or  grotesque.  When  is  it  that  we  meet, 
ftmid  such  scenes^  with  grace  ?  It  is  always, 
I  apprehcind,  when  some  individual  mingles 
with  the  groupe^  whose  gjestures  indicate  a 
cbaradter  superior  to  die  scene,r  and  in 
whose  movements  we  read  a  mind  inca* 
pable  of  the  intemperance  of  the  common 
joy.  There  may  be  beauty  in  the  repre^- 
sentation  of  the  gayest  dances  of  the 
nymphi  of  Diana;  but  the  grace  of  the 
goddess  caq  Qikly  M^  displayed  by  move^ 
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meats  which  are  significant  of  purer  taste 
and  more  exalted  character.  In  Mr  Ho- 
garth's admirable  print  of  ^  the  BaH-Room" 
(intended  for  the  illustration  of  a  very  dif> 
ferent  theory),  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
careless  observer  not  to  perceive  that  even 
the  very  imperfect  grace  which  he  has 
given  to  the  two  principal  figures  arises 
from  the  composure  and  temperance  of 
their  feelings,  compared  with  the  tumult, 
and  affectation^  and  overstrained  efforts  of 
the  other  dancers.  The  hasty  and  hurried 
gestures  of  joy,  may  often  be  compatiUe 
with  Beauty ;  but  they  are  felt  as  graceful 
only  when  they  are  softened  down  into 
chastisement  and  composure.  There  is  a 
peribd  in  the  emotion  of  mirth  when  it  may 
assume  gracefulness,  but  it  is  very  different 
from  that  intemperance  where  *^  laughter  is 
holding  both  hb  sides/' 

However  beautiful,  in  the  same  manner^ 
the  expressions  of  all  the  social  or  benevo- 
lent affections  are,  it  is  only  when  we  see 
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them  under  the  control  of  judgment  and 
of  taste  that  we  feel  them  as  graceful.  It 
is  not  in  the  hurried  step  of  compassion, 
in  the  wild  disorder  of  maternal  anxiety, 
or  in  the  sudden  ardours  of  generous  friend- 
ship, that  we  find  attitudes  or  gestures  of 
grace.  It  is  in  the  more  temperate  period 
of  these  affections,  when  we  see  the  domi« 
nion  of  emotion,  rather  than  passion,  and 
when  the  gestures  assume  the  repose  of  ha- 
bitual character.  There  is  not  a  more  ex« 
quisile  picture  of  generous  affection  than 
that  which  Virgil  has  described  in  the  well« 
known  exclamation  of  Nisus, 


Me,  me  adsum  qui  feci  i  in  me  convertite  ferraiSy  &c. 

Yet  the  painter  would  certainly  be  much 
mistaken,  who  should  seize  this  frantic;and 
breathless  moment  as  the  moment  of  grace. 
There  are  no  affections  so  susceptible  per« 
haps  of  graceful  attitude  or  gesture  as  those 
which  belong  to  devotion;  and  ihej  have. 
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fiT»i  many  causes,  been  the  great  oii^ecl  of 
tmitatikHi  aiaong  the  painters  4iC  modera 
times.  Every  one  must  hare  observed, 
howerer,  that  it  is  not  in  ^iieir  fmndB  of 
violence  or  exireoiity,  amid  libe  tranapoils 
of  hope,  or  the  raptures  of  joy,  or  the  jigop 
Dies  of  penitence,  thai;  «gtaoe  is  to  be  found; 
that  the  attitndes  which  aire  gnueefid  «re  a]« 
ways  those  on  the  other  hand  wkich  repe- 
sefit  chastened  and  soibdued  oflMttion  ;  aad 
that  due  painters  who  are  moet  emioeat 
for  llbe  prod^netion  of  grace,  are  Ohose  who 
ha^e  given  this  chastened  character  to  their 
forms,  and  repressed  ail  <the  ^expressions  of 
intemperate  or  unrestrained  emotion. 

In  the  opposite  class  of  paaskxis;  in 
those  which  belong  to  pain  and  to  suffer- 
ing, k  will  be  found,  in  the  «ame  manner, 
tftiat  alUiough  the  exfti^me  viG^enoe  of  the  ea- 
pressions  may  be  subline,  the  point  or  de- 
gree ef  pawion  whidh  alone  is  eusoepl^ 
of  grace,  is  'Aat  w^hidh  evinces  a  niind  ua« 
subdued  hy  afflietioB,  and  "wheh  oontinues 
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to  poMcm  ilBcdf  amid  all  the  suffertogs 
which  snrraaad  it.  There  i»  none  of  these 
pMsioBS>  perhaps,  "which  does  not  adoait  of 
the  grecefttl  ettfaer  in  position  or  in  moir^ 
meiit,  and  it  is  in  the  expressicKi  lof  some  of 
tiiem  that  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  ex- 
hibilied  of  wl»ch  the  human  ^mi  is  capable; 
yet  every  one  niuaM;  have  pereeiTed  that  it  is 
nev«*  in  their  state  of  viofeaoe  atyi  intern* 
peranoe  that  this  qtaality  is  found,  and 
that  die  h«UTy  and  tnmult  of  the  ^esimres 
of  fear,  of  pain,  of  horror,  ^  despair,  &c. 
ifdieyoeaaeto  be  felt  as  saUime,  tend  al- 
ifmys  to  dkegeaerate  into  the  ndicoious  or 
conten^b^.  Whebe?«r»  on  the  contrary, 
under  such  oiroamstances,  we  perceive  the 
presence  <if«i  high  and  uncoDqaered  wind ; 
ifimiei^r,  in  the  omiposoreof  4ihe  attttndes, 
cor  in  the  tmacfniHity  of  tihe  gestures,  ire  see 
tibe  dominMn  Of  lefty  tho«^t  end  exalted 
stentBHent,  me  <feel  immeAatdy  these  ;gee^ 
tures  and  atlfladeB  to  be  gOMMful ;  and  as 
signs  ^f  these  fai^  <jnaAitiM  of  mwd,  me 
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« 

regard  them  with  the  same  aentiments  of 
adaiiradon  and  of  respect  that  we  are 
formed  to  feel  for  the  qualities  they  sig- 
nify. Give  to  the  dyiag  Gladiator  the  at- 
titude of  agony  or  of  horror,  and,  although 
the  expression  might  be  sublime,  yet  it 
would  lose  all  the  grace  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  distinguish  it.  Give  to  the  Apol* 
lo  Belvidere  any  gesture  of  rage  or  revenge; 
and  though  its  Beauty  would  not  be  lost,  it 
would  lose  all  the  matchless  grace,  which 
every  age  has  felt,  in  that  expression  of  divini- 
ty which  radiates  from  every  limb  of  its  form; 
in  that  composure  which  marks  the  superi- 
ority  of  a  celestial  being ;  and  in  that  lofty 
scorn  which  disdains  even  to  feel  a  victory 
over  an  enemy  so  unworthy  of  bis  arms. 
It  is  not,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  agoniz- 
ing limbs,- or  in  the  convulsed  muscles  of 
/the  Laocoon,  that  the  secret  grace  of  its 
composition  resides;  it  is  in  the  majestic 
air  of  the  head,  which  has  not  yielded  to 
suffering,  and  in  the  deep  serenity  of  the 
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ibttehead,  which  seems  to  be  still  superior 
to  all  its  afflictions,  and  significant  of  a  mind 
lliat  cannot  be  subdued. 

"  What  Grace,"  says  Mr  Smith,  with 
his  usual  persuasive  eloquence,  **  what 
"  noble  propriety  do  we  not  feel  in  the 
**  conduct  of  those  who  exert  that  recoUec** 
^^  tion  and  self-command  which  constitute 
the  dignity  of  every  passion,  and  which 
bring  it  down  to  what  others  can 
enter  into?'  We  are  disgusted  with  that 
clamorous  grief,  which,  without  any  de* 
^^  licacy,  calls  upon  our  compassion  with 
^*  sighs  and  tears,  and  importunate  lamen* 
<^  tations.  But  we  reverence  that  reserved^ 
*^  that  silent  and  majestic  sorrow,  which 
discovers  itself  only  in  the  swelling  of  the 
eyes,  in  the  quivering  of  the  lips  and 
*^  cheeks,  and  in  the  distant,  but  affecting 
**  coldness  of  the  whole  behavioiir.  It  im- 
**  poses  the  like  silence  upon  us ;  we  regard 
^^  it  with  respectful  attention,  and  watch 
"  over  our  whole  behaviour,  lest,  by  any  im- 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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<^  propriety  we  should  diaturb  that  cooKKstr 
ed  traqquilUtj,  which  k  requires  ao  great 
an  effort  to  support  V  It  i$  '^  this  recol* 
'*  lection  and  self-cominaadt^  which  in  such 
scenes  constitute  what  even  in  coosknion 
language  is  called  the  gniceful  in  behaviour 
or  deportment ;  and  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  same  qualifies  m  the  attitude  and  ges* 
ture»  which  coasiilute,  in  wy  apprehensioa,. 
the  Grace  of  such  gestures  or  attitudes^ 

As  a  farther  iUustraiioaof  the  same  truth, 
I  must  agaia  hint  to  my  readers  the  obwra'a-^ 
tion  of  the  theatre.  Within  the  limits  which 
I  must  preiK^ribe  to  mysdi«  iU  is  impoasible  for 
me  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  this  pleasing* 
subject.  1  $h»)l  satisfy  mysek  by  appealing 
to  this  observation^^od  by  stafcing»tbaiif  the 
hypothesis  which  I  hav«$  propo$^  is  jmt^  it 
ought  to  be  found,  that,.whetlier  in  oomie 
or  in  tragic  paissions,  the  niomeot  of  Grace 
should  be  that  of  composure  a(id.GieljMon<^ 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Seotunents,  p.  31. 
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mand ;  that  every '  attitude  or  gestlire  which 
19  significant  of  this  character  of  mind  should 
in  some  degree  or  other  be  graceftil ;  that 
no  characters  should  admit  of  Grace  in  re^ 
presentation,  which   are   distinguished  by 
violence  ^or  intemperance  of  passion  i  and 
that  the  scenes  or  moments  in  the  repre** 
sentation  of  any  character,  which  are  most 
WBceptiUe  of  gracefiil  representation,  should 
be  those  in  which  tlie  dignity  of  the  charac- 
ter is  mo0t  displayed  in  superiority  to  the 
passions,  which  subdue  ordinary  men.    If 
the  reader  should  arrive  at  these  conclu* 
sions,  he  will  perhaps  be  led  to  perceive  the 
cause  of  the  acknowledged  iuperioriiy  of 
the  Frmch  to  the  English  stage^  in  the 
article  of  Grace;   and  that  the  bold  de^ 
lineations  of  character  which  distinguish 
the  drama  which  Shakespeare  has  formed, 
can  be  represented  only  by  the  display  of 
an  energy  and  extremity  of  passion  which 
is    incompatible  with  the  temperance  of 
graceful  gesture. 
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la  the  preceding  observaiioDs  I  have  al- 
luded only  to  the  posilioDs  and  movemeots 
of  the  Htxnan  Form^  under  the  dominion 
of  emolion  or  passion.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  observation  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  and  that  wherever^  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  form,  self-^command,  or  sdf- 
possession  is  expressed,  some  d^ree  <^ 
Grace,  at  least,  is  always  produced.  I  shaU 
stat^  only  two  instances  of  this ;  the  first  is 
in  the  movements  of  the  form,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  the  second,  of  similar  move- 
ments in  cases  of  danger* 

The  common  motions  of  walking,  run- 
ning, &c.  have  in  themselves  nothing  of 
difficulty,  and  are  therefore,  in  general,  in* 
capable  of  producing  any  emotion.  But 
dancing  is  an  art  of  real  difficulty,  and  we 
observe  it  always  with  the  consciousness  of 
this  difficulty.  To  acquire  all  the  different 
motions  which  are  most  commonly  taught 
in  this  branch  of  education :  to  appropriate 
them  to  the  particular  lime  and  character 
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of  the  music :  to  und^stand  the  figure  of 
every  dancet  which  is  purposely  made  as  iu^* 
tricate  as  the  time  will  permit ;  and  to  be 
able  to  execute  all  this  with  ease  and  facili- 
ty, are  in  truth  acquisitions  of  more  diffi- 
culty than  we  generally  believe,  and  require 
more  composure  and  presence  of  mind  than 
we  are  commonly  disposed  to  imagine* 
When,  accordingly,  we  see  all  this  well  per- 
formed, when  we  see  the  dancer  move  with- 
out hurry  or  disorder,  perform  all  the  stqis 
of  the  dance  with  ease,  accommodate  his  mo- 
tions with  justice  to  the  measure,  and  extri- 
cate himself  from  all  the  apparent  intricacies 
of  the  figure,  with  order  and  facility,  we  feel 
a  very  perceptible  sentiment  of  surprise  and 
admiration,  and  are  conscious  of  the  Grace 
of  gestures,  in  which  so  much  skill,  and 
composure,  and  presence  of  mind  are  dis- 
fJayed.  If  we  compare  such  a  performance 
with  the  rude  gestures  of  the  untaught  vul- 
gar, or  with  the  hurried  and  extravagant 
postures  of  those  who  happen  unfortunately 
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to  mingle  in  the  dance  without  the  requisite 
in£^truction^  we  shall  soon  perceive  how 
much  the  Grace  of  gesture  is  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  mind  which  it  exhi* 
bits ;  and  if  we  ascend  from  this  common 
example  to  the  higher  exhilntions  of  the 
art,  to  the  serious  or  heroic  dances  of  the 
opera  stage^  we  shall  see  this  Grace  expand, 
from  the  same  cause,  into  loftier  dimensions, 
and  be  satisfied,  that  the  applause  we  hear 
around  us  is  Justly  due  to  every  exhibition 
where  dignity  of  mind  is  expressed,  or  where 
difficult  things  are  performed  with  ease  and 
facility*  I  have  chosen  this  instance  as  the 
most  familiar  that  occurs  to  me  i  but  the 
reader  who  will  prosecute  the  sul]gect,  will 
find  a  thousand  illustrations  of  it,  in  his  ob» 
servation  of  the  gestures  of  men  in  every  per- 
formance which  is  difficult  of  execution,  smd 
in  proportion  to  this  difficulty ;  and  will  per* 
ceiye  the  influence  of  this  presence  or  cDm<* 
mand  of  mind  in  bestowihg  Gratie^  from  the 
boatman  at  bis  oaf^  or  the  smitik  afbts  anvil, 
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^  the  depoitmfeiH  of  the  higher  raoks  in  the 
^rawiDg<4X)Offit  where  presence  and  ease 
and  elevation  of  noind,  may  be  expressed 
in  things  so  trifling  as  in  the  n^ovement  of  a 
faUf  or  in  the  presentation  of  ^  snuff-box. 

There  is  still  a  higher  degree  of  Grace 
ob3ervable  in  those  movements,  which  ex- 
press this  self-possessipn  and  serenity  of 
mind 9  in  cases  of  danger ;  and  wherever  the 
gestures  or  attitudes  are  expressive  of  this 
«erenitjt  they  appear  to  mc  always  to  be 
felt  as  graceful.  It  is  lhus»  I  think,  very 
observably  in  feats  of  horsemanship,  peiv 
formances  upon  the  tight-rope,  &c.  when 
they  do  not  degenerate  into  tricks  of  mere 
agility,  or  unnatural  postures.  That  they 
are  felt  as  gracdul  even  by  the  lowest  peo^ 
pie,  is  obvious  from  their  conduct  during 
such  performances^  They  observe  them 
with  still  appreiieosion ;  they  shout  and  el> 
ult  at  their  success ;  and  when  they  speak 
of  them  to  their  companions,  they  erect 
foxms^  and  assume  somewhat  of  the 
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sympathetic  dignity  they  have  fett  fibm 
these  expressions  of  superiority  to  danger. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  in  the  same  man« 
ner,  to  observe  the  easy  and  careless  move- 
ments  of  a  mason  upon  a  roof,  or  of  a  sailor 
upon  the  mast,  without  some  sentiment  of 
this  nature.  Observations  of  this  kind,  every 
one  may  pursue ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  ex- 
pression of  this  strength  and  serenity  of  mind 
that  the  Grace  of  such  attitudes  or  gestures 
arises,  may  easily  be  inferred,  when  it  is  re- 
collecled  that  the  same  attitudes  or  gestures 
upon  the  ground,  or  in  a  place  of  security, 
would  be  altogether  unnoticed* 

I  entreat  leave  yet  farther  to  remark, 
that  the  conjecture  which  I  have  now  stall- 
ed seems  to  be  supported  by  the  considerar 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  Human  Form,  which 
are  peculiarly  expressive  of  Grace,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  movement  of  those  parts 
when  they  are  actually  felt  as  graceiuJ. 
The  parts  or  members  of  the  form  which 
are  peculiarly  expressive  to  us  of  the  tem^ 
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pereoce  or  intemperance  of  passion,  are 
tliose  which  are  most  susceptible  of  motion^ 
or  which  are  most  easily  and :  visibly  in« 
flnenced  by  the  character  of  mind.  It  is  in 
these  parts  or  members  accordingly,  that 
Grace  chiefly,  if  not  solely  resides ;  in  the 
air  and  posture  of  the  head,  the  turn  of  the 
neck,  the  expansion  of  the  chesty  the  posi- 
tion of  the  arms,  the  motion  or  step  c^  the* 
limbs,  the  forms  of  the  hair,  and  the  folds  of 
the  drapery.  That  it  is  in  the  slow  and 
composed  maoement  alone  of  those  parts, 
in  that  measure  of  motion,  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression,)  which  indicates  self-possession 
and  self-command,  that  the  graceful  is  to  be 
found,  is  an  observation  which  every  one 
must  have  made,  $tnd  which  has  been  made 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Grace,  accord* 
ing  to  the  luminous  expression  of  Lord  Ba- 
cQn,  consists  ^*  in  gracious  and  decent  mo- 
^*  tion ;''  and  I  need  not  remind  my  classical 
readers,  that  wherever  the  poets  of  antiquity 
have  represented  graceful  attitude  or  mo- 
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tion,  they  have  always  represented,  it  ai 
composed  or  slow ;  and  that  wherever  it 
has  bead  represented  by  the  scidptors  of 
suitiquity»  it  has  been  expressed  by  the  same 
signs  of  sdf'-command,  and  self-^possession. 
I  presume  to  add  only  one  illustratioQ  from 
Virgil,  in  which  the  distinction  between 
Beauty  and  Grace  in  the  air  and  move^^ 
meats  of  the  Human  Form,  seems  to  me  to 
be  expressed  with  his  usual  delicacy  of  taste 
and  of  imagination. 

In  the  first  appearance  of  Venus  to  M- 
neas  she  is  thus  described : 

« 

Cui  Mater  media  sest  tulit  dbTiasylWl 
Virginis  os  habitumque  gerens,  et  Virginis  azma 
Spartans  ;  vel  qualis  equos  Threissa  fatigat 
Harpalice,  volticremque  fugpi  praevertitor  Eumm ; 
Naaique  fa«mehs  de  moPB  liabilein  suspenderit  arcua 
Veoatrix,  dedexatque  cofnam  difftmdere  ventit 
.  Nuda  genu,  uodoque  sinus  collecta  fluentes. 

Xn.  I.  514. 

In  these  lines,  Venos  appears  in  all  the  glow 
and  gaiety  of  rural  Beauty  :«»--^e  buisis 
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Upon  US,  as  upon  her  son»  by  surprise ;  her 
aifi  her  attire,  bespeak  youth  and  anii&ationt 
and  her  hair  floating  upon  the  wind,  marks 
the  speed  with  which  she  has  pursued  her 
woodland  game.  All  this  is  beautiful  and 
picturesque^  but  it  is  not  graceful.  It  is  in 
the  moment  she  disappears,  and  when  she 
reveals .  ^herself  by  her  gesture,  thai  Virgil 
raises  this  fine  being  into  the  Grace  that  b^ 
k>nged  to  her : 

Dixiti  et  avertens  rosea  cervice  refuklt, 
Ambrosiaeque  comas  divinum  verticc  odorem 
Spiravere ;  pedes  v^tis  defiuzit  ad  imos, 
Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea. 

/W403. 

In  this  description  every  thing  is  changed 
and  exalted;  her  form  dilates  into  serener 
majesty ;  her  locks  cease  to  float  upon  the 
wind,  and  fall  in  dignity  around  her  head ; 
her  robes  descend,  and.  assume  those  amp- 

« 

ler  folds  which  mark  a  more  elevated  fcim, 
and  a  k>fuer  movement ;  and,  above  all,  her 
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gait  rises  from  the. gay  hurry  of  the  Spartaa 
nymph,  into  the  slow  and  measured  step 
which  evinces  the  conscious  dignity  of  her 
genuine  being. 

The  influence  <^  this  expression  may  be 
pursued  farther;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
amuse  the  reader  to  follow  it  into  many  ap- 
pearances both  in  the  animal  world  and  in 
inanimate  nature.  Wherever  the  powers 
and  facilities  of  motion  are  possessed,  there 
the  capacity  of  Grace,  at  least,  is  possessed 

» 

along  with  them :  and  whenever  in  such  mo* 
tions  Grace  is  actually  perceived,  1  think  it 
will  always  be  found  to  be  in  slow,  and,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  in  restrained  or 
measured  motions.  The  motions  of  the 
horse,  when  wild  in  the  pasture,  are  beauti- 
fvl ;  when  urged  to  his  speed,  and  istrainiog 
fof  viciary,  they  may  be  felt  as  sublime ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  in  movements  of  a  difiermt 
kind  that  we  feel  them  as  graceful,  wheo 
in  thd  impatience  of  the  field,  or  in  the 
curvetting  of  the  manege^  he  seems  to  be 
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conscious  of  all  the  powers  with  which  he 
16  animated,  and  yet  to  restrain  them  from 
some  principle  of  beneficence,  or  of  dignity. 
Every  'movement  of  the  stag  almost  is 
beautiful,  from  the  fineness  of  his  form^  and 
the  ease  of  his  gestures;  yet  it  is  not  in 
these  or  in  the  heat  of  the  chase  that  he  is 
graceful :  it  is  when  he  pauses  upon  some 
eminence  in  the  pursuit,  when  he  erects  his 
crested  head,  and  when,  looking  with  di^ 
dain  upon  the  enemy  who  follow,  he  bounds 
to  the  freedom  of  his  hills.  It  is  not,  in  tho 
same  manner,  in  the  rapid  speed  of  the 
eagle  when  he  darts  upon  his  prey,  that  we 
perceive  the  Grace  of  which  his  motions 
are  capable.  It  is  when  he  soars  slowly  up- 
wards to  the  sun,  or  when  he  wheels  with 
easy  and  continuous  motion  in  airy  circles 
in  the  sky. 

In  the  personification  which  we  naturally 
give  to  all  inanimate  objects  which  are  sus« 
ccptible  of  movement,  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive the  influence  of  the  same  associalion. 
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We  speak  commoolyt  for  iostaace,  of  the 
graceful  motions  of  trees,  aod  of  the  graco- 
fill  otovements  of  a  river.  It  k  never,  how- 
ever, when  these  motions  are  violent  or  ex« 
treme,  tliat  we  apply  to  them  the  term  oi 
Grace*  It  is  the  gentle  waving  of  the  tree  in 
slow  and  measured  cad^ice  which  is  grace- 
ful, not  the  tossing  of  its  branches  amid  the 
storm.  It  is  tjbe  slow  and  easy  winding 
which  is  graceful  in  the  movemeiils  of  the 
river,  and  not  the  burst  of  the  cataract,  or 
the  fury  of  the  torrent. 
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SECTIOir    TI* 


Ctmhisian  of  this  Essai/ — Of  the  Final  Ccmse 
of  this  Constitution  of  our  Nature* 

t  « 

The  illustrations  that  bave  been  o£fered 
in  the  course  of  this  Essay  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  some  of 
the  principal  qualities  of  Matter,  seem  to' 
afford  sufficient  evidence  for  the  following 
conclusions : 

I.  That  each  of  these  qualities  is  either 
from  nature,  from  experience,,  or  from  ac- 
cident, the  sign  of  some  quality  capable  of 
producing  Emotion,  or  the  exercise  of  some 
moral  afiection.     And, 

II.  That  when  these  associations  are  dis- 
solved, or  in  other  words,  when  the  materi-^ 
dl  qualities  cease  to  be  significant  of  the  as- 
sociated qualities,  they  cease  also  to  pro«^ 
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duce  the  emotions^  either  of  SubUmity  or 
Beauty. 

If  these  coQclusioDs  are  admitted,  it  ap- 
pears necessarily  to  follow^  that  the  Beauty 
and  Sublimity  of  such  objects  is  to  be  as-^ 
cribed  uot  to  the  material  qualities  them^ 
selves,  but  to  the  qualities  they  signify ;  and 
of  consequence,  that  the  qualities  of  matter 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  but  as  being  the  sigks 
or  EXPat:ssioNs  of  such  quaUties,  as,  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  are  fitted  to  pro- 
duce pleasing  or  interesting  emotion. 

The  opinion  I  have  now  stated  coincides, 
in  a  great  degree,  with  a  Doctrine  that 
appears  very  early  to  have  distinguished  the 
Platonic  school ;  which  is  to  be  traced, 
perhaps,  (amid  their  dark  and  figurative 
language),  in  all  the  philosophical  systems 
of  the  £ast,  and  which  has  been  maintain- 
ed in  this  country,  by  several  writers  of 
eminence,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Dr  Hutche« 
son,  Dr  Akenside,   and   Dr  Spence,  but 
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whidbi  has  nowhere  iso  firmly  and  so  philo- 
sophically been  maintained  as  by  Dr  Reid 
in  his  invaluable  work  On  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers  op  Man.  The  doctrine  to 
which  I  allude  is,  that  matter  is  not  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  but  derives  its  Beauty  from  the 
expression  of  Mind. 

As  this  doctrine,  however,  when  stated 
in  general  terms,  has  somewhat  the  air  of 
paradox,  I  shall  beg  leave,  in  a  few  words, 
to  explain  in  what  sense  I  understand  and 
adopt  it,  by  enumerating  what  appear  to 
me  the  principal  classes  of  this  expression, 
or  the  principal  means  by  which  the  qua* 
lities  of  matter  become  significant  to  us  of 
those  quaUties  of  mind  which  are  destined 
to  affect  us  with  pleasing  or  interesting 
emotion. 

The  qualities  of  Mind  which  are  capable 
of  producing  emotion,  are  either  its  Active, 
or  its  Passive  qualities ;  either  its  powers 
and  capacities,  as  beneficence,  wisdom,  for- 
titude, invention,  fancy,  &c.  or  its  feelings 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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and  qffections^  as  love,  joy,  hope,  gratittide^ 
ptiiityi  fidelity,  innocbuce^  8cc.  In  the  oIk 
servation  or  belief  cf  these  qilalities  of  midd, 
>?e  are  formed,  by  the  original  and  moral 
constitution  of  oar  nature,  to  experience 
various  and  poweriiil  emotions* 

As  it  is  only,  however,  through  the  me* 
dium  of  matter,  that,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  being,  the  qualities  of  mind  are 
kilovvn  to  us,  the  qualities  of  knatter  become 
liecessarily  expressive  to  us  of  all  the  qua- 
lities of  mind  they  signify.  They  may  be 
the  signs,  therefore^  or  expressions  of  these 
mental  qualities,  in  the  following  ways : 

I.  As  the  immediate  signs  of  the  Fow£fis 
or  capacities  of  mind.  It  is  thus,  that  ail 
the  works  of  human  art  or  design,  are  di« 
rectly  significant  to  us  of  the  wisdom,  the 
invention,  the  taste^  or  tlie  benevolence  of 
the  artist ;  and  the  works  of  nature,  of  the 
power,  the  wisdom^  and  the  beneficence  of 
the  Divine  Artist. 

IL   As  the  signs   of  all  (hose  Aff&c^ 
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f  roirS)  or  didpoditiond  of  itiind,  which  we 
love,  or  with  which  we  are  formed  to 
sympathise.  It  is  thus  that  the  notes 
and  motions  of  animals  are  expressive  to  us 
of  their  happiness  and  jojr ;  that  the  tones 
of  the  human  voice  are  significant  of  the 
various  emotions  by  which  it  is  animated  ; 
and  that  all  the  affections  which  we  either 
love  or  admire  in  the  Human  Mind,  are 
directly  signified  to  us  by  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  countenance  and  form. 

These  may  be  called  the  direct  expres- 
sions of  Mind ;  and  the  material  qualities 
which  signify  such  powers  or  affections,  pro- 
duce in  us  immediately  the  peculiar  emo- 
tions which,  by  ihe  laws  of  our  nature,  the 
mental  qualities  are  fitted  to  produce.  But 
besides  these,  there  are  other  means  by  which 
the  qualities  of  matter  may  be  significant 
to  us  of  the  qualities  of  mind,  indirectly ^  or 
by  means  of  less  universal  and  less  perma*^ 
nent  relations. 

1.  From  E^cperience ;  when  peculiar  forms 
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or  appearances  of  matter  are  considered  as 
the  means  or  instruments  by  which  those 
feelings  or  affections  of  mind  are  produced 
with  which  we  sympathize^or  in  which  we 
are  interested.  It  is  thus  that  the  produc- 
tions of  art  are  in  so  many  various  ways 
significant  to  us  of  the  conveniencies,  the 
pleasures,  or  the  happiness  they  bestow  up* 
on  human  life,  and,  as  the  signs  of  happi- 
vess,  afiect  us  with  the  emotion  this  happi* 
ness  itself  is  destined  to  produce.  It  is  thus 
also,  that  the  scenes  of  nature  acquire  such 
an  accession  of  Beauty,  when  we  consider 
tliem  as  fitted,  with  such  exquisite  wisdom, 
for  the  habitation  of  to  many  classes  of 
sentient  being ;  and  when  they  become  thus 
expressive  to  us  of  all  the  varied  happiness 
they  produce,  and  contain,  and  conceal. 

2.  From  Analogy  or  Resemblance ;  from 
that  resemblance  which  has  everywhere  be^i 
felt  between  the  qualities  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  and  by  which  the  former  becomes 
so  powerfully  expressive  to  us  of  the  lat^r. 
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It  is  thuS)  that  the  colours,  the  sounds,  the 
forms,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  motions  of 
inanimate  objects,  are  so  liniversally  felt  as 
resembling  peculiar  qualities  or  affections  of 
mind,  and  when  thus  felt,  are  so  productive 
of  the  analogous  emotion ;  that  the  person 
nification  of  matter  is  so  strongly  marked 
in  every  period  of  the  history  of  human 
thought ;  and  that  the  poet,  while  he  gives 
life  and  animation  to  everything  around  him, 
is  not  displaying  his  own  invention,  but 
only  obeying  one  of  the  most  powerful 
laws  which  regulate  the  imagination  of 
man. 

Sdly^  Fi'om  Association,  (in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term) ;  when  by  means  of  edu** 
cation,  of  fortune,  or  of  accident,  material 
objects  are  connected  with  pleasing  or  in- 
tepesling  qualities  of  mind ;  and  from  this 
connection  become  for  ever  afterwards  ex* 
pressive  of  them.  It  is  thus  that  colours, 
forms,  &c.  derive  their  temporary  beauty 
from  fashion ;  that  the  objects  which  have 
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been  devoted  to  religion,  to  patriotisin,  or 
to  honour,  affect  us  with  all  the  emotiom  of 
the  qualities  of  which  they  become  aignifi** 
cant ;  that  the  Beauty  of  natural  scenery  is 
so  often  exalted  by  the  record  of  the  events 
it  has  witnessed ;  and  that  in  every  couiitry, 
the  scenes  which  have  the  deepest  effect 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  people,  are  those 
which  have  become  sacred  by  the  memory 
of  ancient  virtue,  or  ancient  glory. 

4.  From  individual  Association;  wheq 
certain  qualities  or  appearances  of  matl», 
are  connected  with  our  own  private  affec^ 
tions  or  remembrances ;  and  when  they  give 
to  these  material  qualities  or  appearances 
a  character  of  interest  which  is  solely  the 
result  of  our  own  memory  and  affections. 

Of  the  reality  of  these  expressions  I  be^ 
lieve  no  person  can  doubt;  and  whoever 
will  attend  to  the  power  and  extent  of  their 
influence,  will,  1  think,  sopn  be  persuadedi 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
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the  Beauty  or  sublimity  we  discoFor  ia  the 
qualities  of  matter. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  in  which  I  wish 
to  rest  is,  that  the  beauty  and  subli- 
MrrY  WHICH   IS  felt   in  the  various 

appear ANPES  OF  MATTER,  ARE  FINALLY 
TO  BE  ASCRIBED  TO  THEIR  EXPRESSION 
OF  mind;  or  TO  THEIR  BEING,  EITHER 
0IRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY,  THE  SIGNS 
OF  THOSE  QUALITIES  OF  MIND  WHICH 
AR$  PITTED,  BY  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
OUR  MATURE,  TO  AFFECT  US  WITH  PLEAS* 
ING  OR   INTERESTING  EMOTION^ 


Yet,  before  I  conclude  this  long,  and,  I 
fear,  very  tedious  Essay,  there  is  one  view 
of  the  subject  which  I  cannot  prevail  upon 
myself  to  withhold.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
end,  or  final  cause  of  this  constitution 
of  our  nature ;  or  of  the  purpose  which  is 
served  by  this  dependence  of  the  Beauty  or 
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Sublimity  of  the  material  world,  on  the 
higher  qualities  of  which  it  is  made  sigoiO- 
cant.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
the  most  luminous  fact  in  the  history  of  our 
intellectual  nature,  that  that  principle  of  cu- 
riosity, which  is  the  inslinctive  spring  of  all 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  phencnnena  either 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  never  satisfied  un- 
til it  terminates  in  the  discovery,  not  only 
of  design,  but  of  benevolent  design :  and 
the  great  advantage  (in  my  humble  appre- 
hension) which  man  drives  from  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  his  own  mind,  is  much  less 
in  the  addition  which  it  gives  to  his  own 
power  or  wisdom,  than  in  the  evidence 
which  it  afibrds  him  of  the  wisdom  with 
which  his  constitution  is  framed,  and  the 
magnificent  purposes  for  which  it  is  formed. 
It  is  in  this  conviction,  that  I  submit  to  my 
readers  the  following  hints,  upon  this  con- 
stitution  of  our  nature  with  regard  to  the 
Material  World. 
1.  It  is,  in  a  very  obvious  manner,  the 
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means  of  diffusing  happiness  (in  so  far  as 
it  depends  upon  the  pleasures  of  .taste)»  with 
a  very  impartial  equaJity  among  mankinds 
We  are  perpetually  surrounded  with  the 
objects  of  the  material  world  :  they  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  us  either  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
and  it  must  therefore,  be  according  to  the 
law  of  this  relation,  that  our  pain  or  our 

pleasure  must  be  determined. If  the 

Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  the  objects  of  the 
'  material  world  arose  from  any  original  and 
determinate  law  of  our  nature,  by  which 
certain  colours,  or  sounds,  or  forms,  &c. 
were  necessary  and  solely  beautiful,  then 
there  must  of  necessity  have  followed  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
their  nature.  If  certain  colours  (for  in* 
stance)  or  forms,  or  magnitudes,  or  propor- 
tions, &c.  in  the  scenery  of  nature  alone 
were  beautiful,  then  all  men  to  whom  these 
appearances  were  unknown,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  deprived  of  all  the  enjoy- 
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ment  which  ihe  scenery  of  external  nature 
could  give.  The  eye  of  taBte  would  often 
have  looked  in  vain  for  its  gratification; 
one  certain  form,  in  every  cla96  of  objects, 
and  one  prescribed  composition  in  every 
varied  scenery,  could  alone  have  afford- 
ed this  gratification ;  and  all  the  prodigal 
variety  of  nature,  which  now  affords  so  de» 
lightful  a  subject,  either  of  observation  or 
of  reflection,  would  then  have  been  signifi- 
cant only  of  partiality  or  imperfection.  If, 
still  farther,  in  the  human  countenance  and 
form,  tliere  vrete  only  certain  colours,  or 
forms,  or  proportions,  that  were  essentially 
beautiful,  how  imperious  a  check  would 
have  been  given,  not  only  to  human  happi- 
ness, but  to  the  most  important  affections 
and  seQsibilities  of  our  nature !  The  influ- 
ence of  Beauty  would  then  have  operated, 
in  a  thousand  cases,  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  duty ;  whenever  it  was  wanting 

« 

in  those  with  whom  we  were  connected, 
some  obstacle,  at  least,  would  be  imposed  to 
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the  freedcusi  or  the  warmth  of  our  j^gard  ; 
and  wherever  it  was  present,  an  irresistible 
and  fetal  preference  wotild  be  given  to  those 
in  whom  it  was  found.  The  parent  would 
turn  from  the  cliildren,  whose  forms  nature 
had  neglected,  to  those  on  whom  she  had 
lavished  her  external  favour;  the  friend 
and  the  husband  would  feel  their  gratitude 
and  their  affection  decrease  with  every 
shade,  which  infirmity,  which  sorrow,  or 
which  age  threw  over  the  countenances  of 
those  whom  once  they  loved ;  the  regards 
of  general  society  would  fall  but  too  ex- 
clusively upon  those  who  were  casually 
in  possession  of  these  external  advantages ; 
and  an  Aristocracy  would  be  established 
even  by  nature  itself,  more  irresistible,  and 
more  independent  either  of  talents  or  of 
virtue,  than  any  that  the  influence  of  pro« 
perty  or  of  ancestry  has  ever  yet  created 
among  mankind. 

If  the  emotions  of  Taste,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  all  the  happiness  they  give,  are 
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I 

produced  by  the  perpetual  expression  of 
mindy  the  accommodation  of  this  system 
to  the  happiness  of  human  nature,  is  not 
only  in  itself  simple,  but  may  be  seen  in  the 
simplest  instances.  Wherever  the  appear- 
ances of  the  material  world  are  expressive 
to  us  of  qualities  we  love  or  admire ;  where- 
ever,  from  our  education,  our  connections, 
our  habits,  or  our  pursuits,  its  qualities  aie 
associated  in  our  minds  with  affecting  or 
interesting  emotion,  there  the  pleasures  of 
Beauty  or  of  Sublimity  are  felt,  or  at  least 
are  capable  of  being  felt.  Our  minds,  in« 
stead  of  being  governed  by  the  charact^  of 
external  objects,  are  enabled  to  bestow  up 
on  them  a  character  which  does  not  beloi^ 
to  them ;  and  even  with  the  rudest,  or  the 
commonest  appearances  of  nature,  to  ccm- 
nect  feelings  of  a  nobler  or  a  more  interest'- 
ing^  kind,  than  any  that  the  mere  influences 
of  palter  can  ever  convey.  It  is  hence» 
thsit  the  inhabitant  of  savage  and  of  barba- 
rous countries  clings  to  the  rocks  and  the 
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deserts  in  which  he  was  nursed ;  that,  if  the 
pursuit  of  fortune  unhappily  forces  him  in- 
to the  regions  of  fertility  and  cultivation, 
he  sees  in  them  no  memorials  of  early  love, 
or    of   ancient    independence;    and   that 
he  hastens  to  return  to  the  rocks  and  the 
deserts  which  spoke  to  his  infant  heart,  and 
amid  which  he  recognizes  his  first  affections, 
and  his  genuine  home.    It  is  hence,  that  in 
the  countenance  of  her  dying  infant,  the 
eye  of  the  mother  discovers  beauties  which 
she  feels  not  in  those  who    require  not 
her  care ;  and  that  the  bosom  of  the  hus« 
band  or  the  fiiend,  glows  with  deeper  af- 
fection when  he  marks  the  advances  of 
age  or  disease,  over  those  features  which 
first  wakened  the  emotions  of  friendship  or 
of  love.    It  is  hence,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  eye  of  admiration  turns  involun* 
tarily  from  the  forms  of  those  who  possess 
only  the  advantages  of  physical  Beauty,  to 
rest  upon  the  humbler  forms  which  are  ex« 
pressive  of  genius,  of  knowledge,  or  of 
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virtue ;  and  that  in  the  public  aMemblies  of 
every  country,  the  justice  of  tiatiODal  taste  ne>* 
gleets  all  the  exlernat  advahtages  of  youth, 
of  rank,  or  of  grace,  to  bestow  the  warmth 
of  its  enthusiasm  npon  the  mutilated  form 
of  the  warrior  who  has  extended  its  pow^, 
or  the  grey  hairs  of  the  statesman  who  has 
maintained  its  liberty. 

II.  This  dependence  of  the  Beauty  of 
matter  upon  the  quahties  of  which  it  is  sig- 
nificant, is  (in  a  very  obvious  manner)  the 
great  source  of  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  human  Art  in  every  department, 
whether  mechanical  or  liberal.  Were  there 
any  original  and  positive  Beauty  in  certain 
forms,  or  proportions,  or  combinations  of 
matter,  and  were  it  to  these  alone  that  the 
sentiment  of  Beauty  was  constitutionally 
restricted,  a  very  obvious  barrier  would  be 
imposed  to  the  progress  of  fevery  art  that 
was  conversant  in  material  form ;  and  the 
sense  of  taste,  would,  of  necessity,  operate 
to  oppose  every  new  improvement. 
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As  the  peculiar  forms,  or  combiDations  of 
form,  which  nature  had  thus  prescribed, 
could  alone  be  beautiful,  the  common  artist 
would  hardly  dare  to  deviate  from  them, 
even  when  he  felt  the  propriety  of  it ;  and 
whenever  any  strong  motive  of  usefulness 
induced  him  to  deviate  from  them,  the 
spectator  would  feel  that  sentiment  of  di&^ 
satisfaction  which  attends  vulgar  and  unen- 
lightened workmanship.  The  sense  of  Beau<* 
ty  wduld  thus  be  opposed  to  the  sense  of 
utility  ;  the  rude  but  beautiful  form,  would 
become  as  permanent  in  the  productions  of 
art,  as  we  now  see  it  in  those  cases  where 
the  ideas  of  sanctity  are  attached  to  it ;  and 
thus,  at  once,  an  additional  influence  would 
be  given  to  the  rude  inventions  of  antiquity, 
and  an  additional  obstacle  imposed  to  those 
progressive  inventions,  which  are  so  neces* 
sarily  demanded  by  the  progress  of  society. 

In  the  fine  arts,  still  more,  or  in  those 
arts  which  are  directed  solely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Beauty,  this  obstacle  would  seem  to 
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be  permaneDt  and  invincible.  As  no  forms, 
or  combinations  of  forms  coujd,  in  sudi 
a  constitution  of  our  nature,  be  beautiful 
but  those  which  this  law  of  our  nature  pre* 
scribedi  then  the  period  of  their  disooverj 
must  have  been  the  final  period  of  every 
art  of  taste.  The  exertions  of  the  artist 
must  of  necessity  have  been  confined  to 
strict  imitation;  the  demand  of  the  spectator 
could  alone  have  been  satisfied  when  accu- 
racy and  fidelity,  in  this  respect,  were  attain- 
ed ;  and  the  names  of  genius,  of  &ncy,  or 
of  invention,  must  either  have  altogether 
been  unknown,  or  known  only  to  be  con- 
tenmed* 

By  the  dependence  of  our  sense  of  Beau- 
ty, on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  qualities  of 
which  material  forms  are  significant^  and 
may  be  made  significant,  a  very  different, 
and  a  far  nobler  effect  is  produced  upon 
the  progress  of  human  art.  Being  thus 
susceptible  of  the  expressions  of  fitness, 
of  utility,  of  inventioni  of  study>  or  of  g^ 
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nius,  they  axe  capable  of  produeing  all  the 
emotions  of  admiration,  at  d.eligb$9  ^bich 
suth  qudiJ^  Df  mind  thenisfslves  pro-^ 
duce ;  and  a  field  is  thus  opened  tQ  lind  dig* 
nified  ambition  of  the  artist,  not.  only  ^n-  < 
faojanded  in  its  extent,  but  in  which,  eypQ  i^ 
tlqs  jbwest  of  the  mechanical  ^Jt^^  the  hjghr 
est  honours  of.  genius  or  of  bepeyQ^eno^ 
may  be  won;  Instead  of  a  few  Ibrms  ^hi<Qb 
tlie  superslition  of-  early  taste  bad  canoiKi;;* 
ed,  every  variety,  aAd  every  possible  com- 
bination ^of  forms,  is  thus  brought  .within  the 
pale  of  cukiyated  taste ;  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  follows  with  joy  the  invention  of 
die  artist:  wherever  greater  usefulness  is 
p]X)duced,  or  greater  fitness  exhibited »  he 
sees,  in  the  same  forms,  new  Beauty  awaken- 
ing.  The  sensibility  of  imagination  fihiis 
fiollows  the  progress  of  genius  and  of  useful* 
ness  i  and  instead  of  an  obstacle  being  impos-« 
cd  to  the  progress  of  art,  a  new  motive  is  thus 
aforded  to  its  improvemenl,and  a  new  reward 
provided  for  the  attainment  of  ex<:eUence. 

VOL.  lu  £  e  . 
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With  regard  lo  the  Fine  arts,  the  iaflkience. 
of  this  coDstitutioa  of  our  nature  is  still 
more  apparent.  Destined  *as  they  are  to 
the  production  of  Beauty,  the  field  in  which 
they  are  to  labour  is  not  narrowed  by  the 
prescriptions  of  vulgar  men  or  of  vulgar 
nature ;  nor  are  they  chained,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian artists  of  old,  to  the  servile  accuracy  of 
imitating  those  forms  or  compositions  of 
fbrhi  alone,  which  some  irresistible  law  has 
prescribed.  The  forms,  and  the  scenery  of 
material  nature  are  around  them,  not  to 
govern,  but  to  awaken  their  genius ;  to  in- 
vite them  to  investigate  the  sources  of  their 
Beauty  ;  and  from  this  investigation  to  ex- 
alt their  conceptions  to  the  imagination  of 
forms,  and  of  compositions  of  form,  more 
pure  and  more  perfect,  than  any  that  ua^ 
ture  herself  ever  presents  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  pursuit  that  that  Ideal  Beauty  is  at  last 
perceived,  which  it  is  the  loiliest  amlMtion 
of  the  artist  to  feel  and  to  expre^ ;  and 
which,  instead  of  being  created  by  any  vi^ 
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gar  rulies,  or  me^ured  by  any  organic  ef- 
fects, is  capable  of  producing  emotions  of  a 
more  exquisite  and  profound  delight, .  than 
nature  itself  is  ever  destined  to  ^.w&ken. 

III.  Jt.is  f3,t  more  important  to  observe, 
that  it  is  by  means  of  this  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  the  emotions  of  taste  are 
bl^ided  with  Moral  sentiment;  and  that 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  which  we 
are  susceptible,  is  made  finally  subservient 
to  moral  improvement. 

If  the  Beauty  of  the  Material  World  were 
altogether  independent  of  expression ;  if  an> 
original  law  had  imperiously  prescribed  the 
objects  in  which  the  eye  and  the  ear  alone 
could  find  delighl,  the  pleasures  of  Taste 
must  have  been  independent  of  all  moral 
emotion,  and  the  qualities  of  Beauty  and 
Sublimity  as  distinct  from  moral  sensibility 
as  those  of  number  or  of  figure.  The  scene- 
ry of  nature  would  have  produced  only  an 
organic  pleasure,  which  would  have  expir- 
ed with  the  moment  in  which  it  was  felt : 
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and  the  compositions  of  the  artist^  instead 
of  awakening  all  the  eqthusiasm  of  faiicj, 
and  of  feeling,  must  have  been  lp»ted  to 
excite  onlj  the  cold  approbation  of  faithiM 
outline,  and  accurate  detaik  No  secret 
analogies,  rk>  crilenl  expressions,  would  then 
have  connected  enjoyment  with  improi^ 
ment;  and  in  contradiction  to  every  other 
appearance  of  Human  Nature,  an  impoF- 
lanl  source  of  pleasure  would  have  been  b^^ 
stowed,  without  any  relation  to  the  indivi* 
dual  or  the  social  advancement  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

In  the  System  which  is  established,  on 
the  contrary-^in  that  system  which  makes 
Matter  sublime  or  beautiful  only  as  it  is 
significant  of  Mind-*— we  perceive  the  loft^ 
end  which  is  pursued  ;  and  that  pleasure  is 
here,  as  in  every  other  case,  made  instru- 
mental to  the  moral  purposes  of  our  being. 
While  the  objects  of  the  material  world  axe 
made  to  attract  our  infant  eyes,  there  are 
latent  ties  by  which  thdy  reaeh  our  hearts ; 
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^od.  TfljiQrev^r  tbey  atford  ^s  ^li^t,  they 
w«  always  tl)9  signs  cv  eii^pre^sioDn  of  higher 
quaXUies,  by  which  our  moral  sensihilitiep 
are  called  forth.  It  may  not  be  ouribrtuiie, 
perhaps,  to  be  born  amid  its  noblep  scepes* 
But,  ^nrander  wh^TQ  .  we  willi  trees  w^ve^ 
rivets  flow^  moiiPlMns  as^cendy  clouds  dark- 
eij,  w  mnd$  aniwkate  th?  fape  of  Heaveo; 
and  o?6r  the  whole  8ceaery».  the  ^un  shedB 
the  ch«erfulties6  Qf  hij^  nioruoiig,  the  spleft- 
doutof  ihis  ooon-dayi  or  the  teadenaesspf  hi& 
evening  light.  Therfs  if  not  onfs  of  l,hie$e 
llaatures  of  scenery  which  is  W>t  $tted  to 
aiwaken  us  to  mpral  emotion ;  to  Ijeiad  w^ 
wibw  once  the  k^y.  of  Qur  imagiaation  is 
Btriick,  to  traips  of  lasgugiating  and  of  endt 
^ess  ionagery ;  and  in  the  indulgerjc^  jfirfthem 
4oi»ake  our  Ax>soms  either  ^w  wjith  coq.* 
ceptions  of  mental  escell^cei  or  melt  in 
4ibe  dneams  of  jnoral  good.  Syea  lUpcH^:  tk« 
4naa  of  the  most  uncuUiyaAod  itas^,  the 
acones  of  nature  have  some  ineispli^a^le 
charm ;  there  is  not  ^  chord  pierhaps  of  iho 
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human  beart  which  roay  not  be  wakeiied 
by  their  influence ;  and  I  believe  there  is  na 
roan  of  gennine  taste,  who  has  not  often 
fek,  in  the  lone  majesty  of  nature^  some  un- 
seen  spirit  to  dwell,  which,  in  his  -happier 
hours,  touched,  as  if  with  magic  band^  all 
the  springs  of  his  mofal  sensibility,  and  re- 
kindled in  his  heart  those  original  c6nc^ 
tions  of  the  moral  or  intellectual  excellence4»f 

•    •     ♦ 

hk  nature,  which  it  is  the  melancholy  ten- 
dency of  the  vulgar  ptii'suits  of  life  Id  dimi- 
tiish,^ifii6l  altogether  to  destroy, 
*'  Itt  the  Siifeliniily  or  Bfeauty  of  the  woiis 
of  Art;'tfefe  purpose  of-  nature  is  y6t  more 
evident.  If  it  is  fvotii  tbek  natural  Beaotj 
they  affect  us,  froiA  tlieir  being  expressive 
of  fineness,  delicacy,  gentleness,  majesty, 
solemnity,  &c.  they  then  ^awaken  corre- 
sponding emotiori&in  our  bbsoms,  add  ^ve 
exercise  to  -some  of  the  most  virtuous  feel- 
ings of  our  nature. '  If  it  is  from  their  rela- 
tive Beauty,  from  their  being  expressive  of 
invention,  genius,  taste,  or  fancy  in  the  ariisti 
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th^,  produce  effects  no  less  imporlant  to 
cur  intellectual  improvement.  They  raise 
;us  to  those  high  conceptions  of  the  powers 
.and  of  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind^ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  every  noble  am- 
bition. They  extend  our  views  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  our  nature  for  whatever  is  great 
or  excellent ;  and  whatever  be  the  pursuits 
from  which  we  come,  they  stimulate  us  to 
higher  exertions  in  then),  by  the  prospect 
of  the  genius  which  has  been  exhibited,  and 
.the  excellepce  which  has  been  attained. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  Beauty  of  the  if  n-  ' 
man  Countenance  and  Form  that  the  great 
purpose  of  nature  is  most  apparent  When 
we  fe0l  these,  it  is  not  a  mere  organic  or  ani- 
mal effect  we  experience.  Whatever  is 
lovely  or  beloved  in  the  character  of  Mind, 
whatever  in  the  powers  or  dispositions  of 
man  can  awaken  admiration  or  excite  sen- 
sibility— the  Ipveliness  of  innocence,  the 
charms  of  opening  genius,  the  varied  lender- 
ness  of  domestic  affection — the  dignity  of 


•% 
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heit>ic;  or  the  dajesty :  of  patriotic*  iifWb; 
all  these  are  expressed  to  u^  in  t^  fitkuiMB 
of  the  countenance^  or  in  the  {iositiciiift  and 
inovements  of  the  fbrtn.  While  we  behold 
-them»  we  feel  not  only  a  feeling  of  ttmpo- 
rarj  pleasure,  but  what  Loi^  Karnes  has 
profoundly  and  emphatically  called  dfe 
f^  Sympathetic  Emotion  olf  Virtue;"  We  share 
in  some  measure  in  those  fargh  disposidofis, 
the  expressions  of  whidb  we  contenliplate ; 
our  own  bosotiiis  glow  with  kindred  seniihi- 
lities ;  and  tve  return  to  life  and  to  Its  duties, 
-%\lth  minds  either  soiftened  to  a  widier  bene- 
volence, or  awakened  to  a^higher  tone  of 
morality. 

-  It  is  thus,  by  means  of  the'  expres^ons  of 
which  it  is  everywhere  significanlt,  tJbat  ttie 
;  Material  Universe  around  Us  i^^bomes  !a 
dcdtie'df  tndral  discipKtae ;  aixI'th'b^JAtbe 
'  hburs  when  we  are  iridst  QncoDSdd(i&  of  ii» 
-ah  infkte66e  is  perpetiii^^f  dtSmtiU^  % 
-which  odr  m6^M<feditigsare'&\rak^ed',bAd 
6ur  mdtal  sen^ility  exercised.    Wbtitlier 
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ill  ibe  sce&^y  of  naturei  amid  the  works  and 
itivendom  of  meo,  amid  the  afiecdons  of 
liome,  xK  in  the  intercourse  of  general  so- 
diety,  the  Material  forms  which  surround  us 
are  secredy  but  incesstotly  infiuencing  our 
character  and  dispositions.  And  int  the 
-hours  of  the  most  innocent  delight,  while  We 
are  conscious  of  nothing  bikt  die  pleasures 
we  etajoy,  the  beneficence  of  Hihi  tiiat 
made  us,  is  employed  in  conducting  asecrdt 
discipline,  by  which  our  mpral  improvement 
is  consulted,  and  those  sentiments 'and  prixt- 
cij[des  ane  formed,  which  acre  afterwards  to 
create  not  oVily  bur  oim  genmne  honouf, 
iitti  the  happiness  of  aU  with  whom  it  b  oUr 
fortune  to  be  c6niiected« 

There  is  yet,  however,  a  greater  eocpres^ 
'sion  which  die  appekraatoes  of  the 'Material 
Wdrld  are  fitted  to-  convey,  and  ia  mbreim- 
'portam  infldence  Which,  in  the:desr^  of  na- 
ture, they  are  destined  to  produce  upon  us-; 
their  influence  I  mean  in  leading  us  direct* 
)y  te  Religious  Sentiment.    Had  drgtaidic 
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eDJoyment  b6en  the  only  object  of  our  for* 
matiooy  it  would  hare  beeu  sufficAent  to  es- 
-lablish  senses  for  the  reception  of  these  eoh 
joyments.  But  if  the  promises  of  our  nature 
are  greater :  if  it  is  destined  to  a  nobler  oon- 
elusion ;  if  it  is  enabled  to  look  to  the  Author 
of  Being  himself,  and  to  feel  its  proud  rela- 
tion to  ^iBi  ;  then  nature,  in  all  its  aspects 
around  lis,  ought  only  to  be  felt  as  signs  of 
bis  providence,  and  as  conductiqg .  us,  hy 
the  universal  language  of  these  signs^  to  the 
-tbrqiie  of  the  Deity. 

How  much  this  is  the  case  with  every 
pure  and  innocent  mijod,  I  flatter  mysdf 
few  of  my  readers  v^ill  require  any  Ulpsiia- 
tion.  Wherever,  in  fact,,  the  ey^e  of  man 
opens  upon  any  sublime  or  any  beautiful 
scene  of  nature,  the  first  impression  is  to 
consider  it  as  designed — as  the  ef^U  or 
woi^kmanship  of.  the  Author  of  nature,  and 
as  significant  of  His  power.  His  wisdom,,  or 
His  goodness :  And  perhaps  it  is  chiefly  for 
this  fiat  issue^  that  the  heart  of  man  is  thm 
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Jmehjtovu:hed^\iktsX  devotion  may  spring 
froml  delist :  that  the  imagination,  in  the 
midst  of>  its' highest  enjoyment,  may  be  led 
to'  terminate  in  the  only  object  in  which  it 
finaHy  can  repose ;  and  that  all  the  noblest 
convictions,  and  .confidences-^  of  religion, 
may  be  acquired  in  the  simple  school  of 
Nature,  andamid  the  scenes  which  perpetu-* 
ally  surround  us*  Wherever,  we  observe, 
accordingly,,  the  workings  .  of  the  human 
mind,  whether  in  its  rudest  or  its  most  im- 
proved appearances,  we  everywhc^  see 
this  union  of  devotional  sentiment  with 
sensibiUty  to  the  expressions  of  natural 
scenery.  It  calls  forth  the  hymn  of  the  in-- 
iant  bard,  a&  well  as  the  anthem  of  the  poet 
t>f  classic  times.  It  prompts  the  nursery 
tale  of  superstition,  as  well  as  the  demon* 
stration  of  the  school  of  philosophy.  There 
is  no  sera  so  barbarous  in  which  man  lias 
existed,  in  which  the  traces  are  not  to  be 
seen  of  the  alliance  which  he  has  felt  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven :  or  of  the  convic- 
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tioh  he  hjEis  acqtttmi  of  the  Mixid.ll^  cital* 
ed  nature^  by  the  sigiift  wiikh  tl;  eKhibks : 
And  amid  the  wildest^  as  aiiiid  the  most  gei- 
mal  iscenes  of  an  ilacultiyated. world,  the 
rode  altar  of  the  savage  ever^fi^here  idtekii 
the  emotions  thati  swdled  in  .iiis  bosom 
Vfhea  he  drected  iti  tO;  the  awfitl  jsk  the 
beneficept  deities  whose /itnaginaiy  pre^ 
sence  it  records^.  In  ages  of  civdttaaticta 
and  .rdfinement,  this .  union  of  /devidtftinud 
sentikaient  withseai^bilitj.  tei  tbe  beauties  :of 
natural  scenery,  forms  one  of  tbe  mobtduh 
iticteriBtic  marks. of  human  impirdviemebti 
hnd  may  be  traced  in  every  aci;  which  pro- 
fesses to  g^e  delight  to  the  imagioatioa* 
The  funeral  ufn,  and  the  finscxiptton  lo  llije 
dead,  present  tbemst^lvies  e»Drjsif  here  «l$  thft 
most  interesting,  incidents, iiii  ihe.scesBes  of 
ornamented  nature^  'in  the  bndsoape  of 
the  painter,  tberdokimiisof  Itke  temple  ot 
ibe  dpire  of  the  tohirch  rise,  ialmid' the>oesai&- 
tesis  Quxuxiancb .  of  i vegetable  Jife^.  ^nd^.  hf 
their  contract,  give  tdie  on^hty  ramal  lo  tbe 
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scene,  which  we  love,  even  vfhile  we  dread 
k;  the  paweiB  of  music  have  reached  only 
their  highest  perfection  when  they  have  been 
devoted  to  the  services  of  religion ;  and  the 
description  of  the  genuine  poet  has  seldom 
concluded  without  some  hymn  to  the  Au- 
thor of  the  universe,  or  some  warm  appeal 
to  the  devotional  sensibility  of  mankind. 

Even  the  thoughtless  and  the  dissipated 
yield  unconsciously  to  this  beneficent  instinct; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  return,  with- 
out knowing  it,  to  the  fir^t  and  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  their  nature.  They  leave  the 
society  of  cities,  and  all  the  artificial  plea- 
sures, which  they  feel  have  occupied,  with- 
out satiating  their  imagination.  They  hast- 
en into  those  solitary  and  those  uncultiva^ 
ted  scenes,  where  they  seem  to  breathe  a 
purer  air,  and  to  experience  some  mor^ 
profound  delight.  They  leave  behind  them 
aD  the  arts,  and  all  the  labours  of  man,  to 
meet  Nature  in  her  primeval  magnificence 

« 

and  beauty.    Amid  the  slumber  of  their 
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usual  thoughts^  they  love  to  fed  themselves 
awakened  to  those  deep  abd  majestic  emo- 
tions which  give  a  new  and  a  nobler  expan- 
sion to  their  hearts,  and,  amid  the  tumult 
and  astonishment  of  their  imagination, 

Praesentiorem  canspicere  Deuh 

Per  invias  rupes,  fera  per  jnga, 
Clivosque  praeruptos^  sonaDtes 
Inter  aquasy  neroorumque  noctem. 

It  is  on  this  account'  that  it  is  of  so 
much  consequence  in  the  education  of  the 
Young,  to  encourage  their  instinctive  taste 
for  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  Nature. 
While  it  opens  to  the  years  of.  infancy  or 
youth  a  source  of  pure,  and.  of  perma* 
nent  enjoyment,  it  has  coiHseqaeaces  oq 
the  character  and  happiness  of  future  life^ 
which  they  are  uiuible  to  foji'esee^  It  is  to 
provide  them,  aniid  ail  the  agitations  and 
trials  of  society,  with  one  gently  and  unre- 
proaching  friend,  whose  voi0e  is  ever  in  alli- 
ance with  goodness  and  vir:tMe,  and  which, 
when .  once  understood,  is.   able  both  to 
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sooth  misfortune,  and  to  reclaim  from  folly. 
It  is  to  identify  them  with  the  happiness  of 
that  nature  to  which  they  belong;  to  give 
them  an  interest  in  every  species  of  being 
which  surrounds  them ;  and,  amid  the  hours 
of  curiosity  and  delight,  to  awaken  those  la- 
tent feelings  of  benevolence  and  of  sympa- 
thy, from  which  all  the  moral  or  intellectual 
greatness  of  man  finally  arises.  It  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  early  and  of  a  manly 
piety — amid  the  magnificent  System  of  ma- 
terial Signs  in  which  they  reside,  to  give  them 
the  mighty  key  which  can  interpret  them — 
and  to  make  them  look  upon  the  universe 

which  they  inhabit,  not  as  the  abode  only  of 

* 

human  cares,  or  human  joys,  but  as  the 
temple  of  the  living  God,  in  which  praise 
is  due,  and  where  service  is  to  be  performed* 

THE  END. 
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